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INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY.* 

To the public^ some apology is not less due from 
the editor of another man's writings^ than from 
an author, who ventures to obtrude his own. It 
was only in the more humble character (or at most 
as a commentator) that the writer of this \^ndi- 
cation had at first intended to present himself^ 
and would yet wish to be considered. 

IiX his editorial capacity, he offers, not the trite 
and hackneyed plea of encouragement given in 
private by some too partial friends ; but repeated 
calls more or less directly made upon him, in 
periodical, and other publications: the fact, that 
John Ashbumham's Narrative is still preserved 
in his family, being little less known from some 
extracts given in Collinses Peerage, than that of 
itlt^ former existence, is notorious from lord Cla- 
rendon's avowed and recorded condescension in 
having honoured it with his perusal. 

The resolution having been at length taken to 
comply with these demands, it seemed expedient, 
as usually practised, to accompany the publica- 
tion with some biographical notices, and historical 
illustrations. 

The researches after the information necessary 
for such purposes led to other, and very different 
discoveries; equally unexpected, surprising, and 

* For all the passages quoted from lord Clarendon's History 
and Life^ the references are to the last Oxford edition. 
VOL. I. B 
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2 INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 

important : so numerous^ as well as various^ that^ 
if the primary design had not been abandoned, 
a scanty stream of text would soon haye been lost 
sight of in the wide-spreading inundation of notes 
and comments. 

But if, hoi^ever reluctantly, he must be raised 
to the rank aad dignity of an tothor, he ik pro^ 
vided with an excuse for the pubUcatirai of his 
iirovk, which he offers witii as much undit^guised 
confidence, as the work itself with unfeigsied dif- 
i^d^ice. It is the irr^siirtible impulte (if a sacred 
duty, forbidding him. to suppresi^ the tne^kns, which 
in his conscieiice be beUdves himself io hare ac- 
quired, of resi^uing innocehce from calumny, and 
meMt froJA detraction. And if thi&be so on a 
general pdndpl^ and in <m&iary relations, much 
inore forcibly must it be, as it oi^ht tobe^ felt in 
the case of a venerated ancestor : and above all 
of one, whose ehiefest dare it has been to pi'eclude 
from his descendants the painful hunkiliation of 
being contaminated by the foul aspersions of his 
merciless reviters.^ 

Yet, while He feds secure that the ha^ng'un- 
diitakaii such ^ lask will^abstra(^edly be deemed 

* " And though for no other motive, yet for this, that my 
'^ own posterity may know, I have not stupidly through sHence 
" paaaed hy the heavy cttnsures upon me, there shall be (for 
'' their information) this faithful discourse extant, to settle 
" their judgement of my integrity to his niajesty, and prevent 
" the irreverence which otherwise may peihaps not only be 
'' paid by them to my memorie, but give them cause (taking 
*^ loose reports for granted truths) to loath themselves for being 
'' br^iiches of so unwoijtiby ajpd so wicked a stock.'* Narrative, 
p. 62. 
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INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 3 

eifen .(^rAtqriQus^ he mmoX but be aware of the 
pecuUar difficultiesf, which, in this case he has to 
^counteir^ and of the peculiar disadva9tdges 
UQ4er whi^h he.i3 placed. Of these many he will 
here restrict himself^ tp the notice of one alone : 
and to impress it he will borrow part of a leaf out 
of his. ancestor's ^ook. 

^^ Hej t^at goes about to persuade multitudes^ 
'^ that they, are not so well informed^ as they ought 
^ to be, in things generally received, and deeply 
^.rooted ii» them, shall never want ,imp^ient 
^^h&fxeifi* Becaufiem^n's natural inclinations are 
^^ mpve prone to rest upon what, they have already 
^^ embsaoedif ^d what for a long time hath had 
'^ B£f o]^8ition» than to be curious in the search 
'^ after^the truth thereof; though it be the truth/' 

Th^#Qbservati(vi of ^^ a grave and most judicious 
^^ 9mti^ ^qn a. .mqfe divine subj^t,** John Ash- Hooker, 
bprpih^^ siiyp, that he>'^ caxmot but make use of, 
*^ Ainc^ it is jso .very pertinent to his purpose :"— 
that ,pf preparing a ^^ Narrative, which he very 
^^ much scores to call a Vindicationr But it is 
fjEir more pertinent to '^he present purpose of sup- 
plyii^ that VuuUcatiofi; .)vhich himself would 
hardly have disdaiqied, could he have foreknown 
by what arm ^^ the unkindest stab of all,** as well 
as the deepest, would be inflicted on his honour ; 
and from ^^ under what lips" would so forcibly 
be projected the ^^ adder's poison :" which, from . 
others feebly exuding, he might safely disregard 
and desp^ie. 

In. truth, wherever there exists a suspicion, that 
to be better informed may lead to the thinking 
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4 INTRODUCTORY APOLOOIT. 

less wdl of one, whom we have long been taxxght 
to admire and revere^ the natural reluctance springs 
from a virtuous propensity. Yet surely the de- 
liberate and persevering indulgence of it is repre- 
hensible; and the avowal of it inconsiderate. 
Since all honourable^ all honesty men have^ and 
ought to feel that they have, their own interest 
promoted in every fresh instance confirmatory of 
the great maxim that — '^ The truth is mighty, and 
^* will prevail." 

There is no event which the noble historian of 
the rebellion has so fully and minutely related; 
none, over which he has, in his remarks, so dis- 
cursively expatiated, or which he has so closely^ 
examined, as the king's withdra^iing himself from 
Hampton Court, and repairing to the Isle of 
Wight. It was natural therefore, if only for that 
reason, independently of the well-founded reliance 
on his having had the best means of information^ 
and on the accuracy, candor, and good foith, with 
which he had availed himself of these advantage;;^ 
that later historians should adopt his statement 
of the facts, and his opinion of the transaction. 
Of these the more popular, Rapin and Hume^ 
manifestly, and avowedly his followers, have in 
their turn been followed by a numberless host of 
abridgers and compilers. Hence, it is impossible 
that any one, whether deeply imbued, or superfi* 
cially tinged with a knowledge of English history, 
should not have formed an opinion of Ashbum- 
ham's conduct, equally injurious, and unmerited. 
That such is the only deduction which can be 
obtained from lord Clarendon's circumstantial 
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INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 5 

details^ so peremptorily and oracularly predicated^ 
it is essential to this Vindication to shew. 

Here then of the difficulties and disadvantages^ 
before alluded to, is one most disheartening and 
appalling. The author of this Vindication sensi- 
bly feels that he has already alienated many of 
his readers^ whom he most desires to conciliate ; 
that he has prejudiced against him some, whom 
he most wishes to convince ; and that he shall 
continue to disgust others, whom he is most am- 
bitious to please. 

No one can be more aware than he is, into 
what utter insignificancy must sink, — at what. an 
immeasurable distance must be cast the lowly ser- 
vices of a groom of the bed-chamber, when com- 
pared with those, which transcendent abilities and 
exalted stations enabled the chancellor to render 
to his king and country. But in point of honour 
and integrity; of loyalty to his sovereign, and 
fidelity to his master; of zeal, attachment, and 
devotion, he has yet to learn that he is bound to 
admit any, the least, inferiority ; or that it is not 
for him rather to invite, than to decline, any com- 
parative enquiry, which there are still existing 
ample means to institute. Surely it cannot be 
required that the memory of such an ancestor 
should be held by him less dear, less sacred than 
that of this illustrious statesman by his descend* 
ants. For those noble persons even from early 
youth he has ever and invariably entertained a 
sincere regard and an unfeigned respect. And he 
hopes that by them he shall not now be thought 
acting inconsistently with the sentiments here 
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6 INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 

professed^ whfle he obeys the more powcrfiil re-* 
quisition of a paramount duty. ' 

Surely he is not to be debarred from detecting 
and exposing calumnies^ of ivhich John Ashbum- 
ham has been the victim, because of these lord 
Clarendon has adopted some, and ori^nated 
others. 

Equally sincere and unavailing is the regret 
here felt, that it is impossible in any case to prove 
that charges or allegations are false, without con- 
victing him of falsehood, by whom they have been 
avowedly and notoriously preferred. It remsdns 
for his advocates to shew that he has not been a 
calumniator wilftilly, or wittingly. 

However it may often be ungenerous, and 
sometimes even unjustifiable, to retaliate injuries 
and insults, it cannot be denied that there are 
occasions wherein retaliation is not only expe- 
dient but unavoidably necessary. 

When some restless and ambitious power wan- 
tonly violates the territory of his peaceful neigh- 
bour, he will have little reason to complain, if, on 
being repulsed, pursuit be carried beyond those 
boundaries, which himself has been the first to 
transgress. Nor on the part of the latter will it 
cease to be a defensive war, when fortune Aati have 
removed the seat of it from the invaded counti^ 
to that of the invader. The ** generous unknown/* 
who often in Spanish romatice not less oppor- 
tunely than gallantly places himself by the side 
of a cavalier singly engaged in an unequal combat 
with many, would ill entitle himself to the thanks, 
which await him, were he only to parry the 
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INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 7 

assailant's thrusts^ and not contribute to disable 
some of the bravos^ and to put the rest to flight. 

Whether there be any analogy between these 
imaginary cases and that^ which is the. subject of 
the present enquiry^ will hereafter af^ear* Mean^ 
while the author pledges himself that in the course 
of the following Vindication such a proof shall be 
given of his once submissive^ confiding, and entice 
faith in the supremacy of lord Clarendon's, autho- 
rity, as perhaps not one of all his enthusiastic ad^ 
mirers and zealous votaries can boast of having 
displayed. (Page 258.) 

How many thousands might say of this their 
idol, (as Kousseau has made Pygmalion say of his 
statue) ^^ Je na Tai point encore examinee; Je 
*^ n'ai fait jusq'ici' que Tadmirer !" To those few, 
who have not sacrificed, without, any reservation, 
all their faculties, wi intellectual holocaust, on the 
oracular altar of infallible authority: to those 
few, who take the liberty to judge, or the trouble 
to think, for themselves, it may be perceptible, 
that the religious or moral observances of a well 
disciplined mind had not given to this illus- 
trious personage the controul over his temper ; 
on the contrary that he shews hinxself prompt 
to tal^e offence, where none has been intentionally 
offered; and slow, — slow indeed, — to receive 
apology, when earnestly and sincerely pressed 

upon him: 

iracundus, inexorabilis. 

They may discaver that all, the fullest, consci- 
ousneiBS of real a»d intrinsic worth, deservedly 
conspicuous in t^e most distinguishing hoftonjrs, 
and splendid dignities, in which even a wise man 
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8 INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 

may be best allowed to pride himself/ had not 
rendered him insensible to the frivolous gratifica- 
tion of a puerile vanity : and that the many en- 
dowments^ natural and acquired^ of a vigorous 
and enlarged understanding had not wholly ex«- 
cluded such jealousies^ suspicions^ and enmities^ 
as are usually the characteristics of a feeble and 
narrow mind. 

In one of those highly-finished whole length 
.portraits^ which (besides half-lengths^ kit-cats, 
three-quarters and heads innumerable) the noble 
artist has painted of himself, he is represented to 
life, p. 11. have been a man, who was ^^ in his nature inclined 
^^ to pride and passion, and to a humour between 
*^ wrangling and disputing very troublesome, 
^^ which good company in a short time so much 
" reformed and mastered, that no man was more 
^^ affable and courteous to all kind of persons ; 
" and they who knew the great infirmity of his 
" whole family, which abounded in passion, used 
^^ to say, he had much extinguished the unruliness 
"of that fire.'' 

*^ Naturam expellas furcft^ tamen usque recurret.'* 

Lord Clarendon considered himself as an ex- 
ception to the Horatian rule ; but others saw in 
him an illustration of it. For they who, not having 
the advantage of being acquainted with the whole 
of this very choleric family, could not judge by 
comparison, seem positively to have formed a very 
different estimate of his " afiability, and courtesy 
*^ to all kind of persons." Here may be cited the 
concurring characters briefly given of him by two 
of his contemporaries, in every rei^pect the very 
reverse of each other. Burnet says, " he was 
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INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. . 9 

^ high ; and was apt to reject those^ who addressed 
^^ themselves to him with too much contempt " — 
While the gay and witty author of the/' M^moires 
'^ de Grammont/' little likely to view any object 
through the same medium^ as it was seen by the 
grave Protestant Bishop^ tells us — '^ Ce n'est pas 
^^ qu'il manqu^t de capacity ; maisil avait encore 
^' plus de pr^somption." 

When Charles the second^ yielding to counsels 
more in unison with the dictates of his hearty than 
<if his head^ had dismissed tbis^ the most virtuous 
and able minister of that period,* he undertook, 
with h]£ own hand, to communicate this his own 
disgrace to the duke of Ormond, then in Ireland ; 
of whom it is well known, that the profligate and 
unprincipled monarch had at least the grace to 
stand in awe. In this letter, there is no charge 
or imputation of blame, but simply the complaint 
of *' a certain peevishness of temper." This accu- 
sation, though a most insufficient excuse for his 
removal, was in point of fact well founded ; since 
lord Clarendon himself admits it, both in his letter 
to the king, and in his vindication. His much 
attached and admiring friend Evelyn, has noted 
of him in his Diary (August 27, 1667)—^' The 
*^ truth is, that he made few friends, during his 
" grandeur, ampng the royal sufferers ; but ad- 
^^ vanced the old rebels : he was, however, though 
^^ no considerable lawyer, one, who kept up the 
^^ form and substance of things, with .more so- 

* The earl of Southampton was then no more : and sir £d. 
Nichohi8> however with less talent^ inferior to no one in integ- 
rity, had retired from office. 
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10 INTRODUCTORY APOLOOV. 

« lemiiity^ than some would have had. He wm 
^^ my particular kind friend on all occasions^" 

Hence^ whether, correct or not in point of like- 
ness, this sketch has been delineated by no hostile 
pencil. 

The foregoing extracts may be considered as 
affording an exhibition of the chancellor in public 
life : the following gives a glimpse of him in hi6 
hours of relaxation and retirement. 

" August 16th, 1662. Came my lord chancellor 
^' and his lady : his purse and mace borne before 
^^ him to visit me. (N. B. in his villa at Deptford) 
*' — thfey were likewise coUationed with us, and 
*^ were very merry. This great person had ever 
" been my friend." 

If, even when deigning thus to share the pas- 
toral feast and rural mirth of the suburban villa, 
our time-honoured Clarendon could not lay aside 
the loved insignia of his high office ; if even amidst 
the dog-days there was for him no refreshment in 
shady arbours, or cool tankards, unless the ^^graced 
**' person'' of his portly mace-bearer ^^ were pre- 
*^ sent," it is no wonder, among the buffooneries 
of that " chartered libertiute" — 

■■ ' *^ at council^ in a ring 

Of mimick'd statesmen^ and their merry king/' 

that Buckingham should have been particularly 
successful in personating the lord chancellor with 
a pair of bellows in his hand instead of the purse ; 
and for the mace, a fire-shovel ^^ borne before him" 
by colonel Titus. 

It is with unfeigned reluctance and regret that 
* " Were the graced person of our Banquo pr^ent.'* 
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INTRODUCTORY APOIX)DV. 11 

the Uttte failings in a great character shouM be 
here coiuspictioiisly revealed j asr if the purpose were 
to magnify some few dark points of human pas^ 
sion^ wMoh^ to unaided vision are imperceptibly 
lose amid the daz:&ling; blaze of godlike attributes. 
It proceeds from a firm and sincere conviction, 
that the exposure of them is essential towards the 
i^ndication of one, who, not on the conclusive 
evidence of substantiated facts, but on the arbi- 
trary authority of prejudiced opinion, has been 
arraigned, tried, and condemned. Justice can 
never be obtained for Ashbumham, unless it be 
sheMTU, how unworthily of himself lord Clarendon 
has treated him. Nor to this end will even prooft 
avail, if it be not deihonstrable, that there were co^ 
existent in the character of this illustrious states- 
man far other qualities than those, for which it has 
been so highly extolled, and loudly celebrated. 

But were it not for this sense of duty ; could 
the advocatie of this cause reconcile to his con- 
science the mnission, he would gladly avoid 
subjecting himslslf to the reproach of sceptical 
irreverence towards a name, which common con- 
sent has long since canonized. He would shrink 
from incurring the suspicion of being one of those, 
who can only contemplate a hero with the eyes 
of bis valet de chambre ; or who, placed before a 
colossal statue, even of Grecian sculpture, would 
be curious only to search for specks, flaws, and 
blemishes in the material. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

When it shall be known that the author of this 
Vindication, now in his seventieth year, can attest 
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12 INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY. 

the uniform tenour of a life^ throughout wMch be 
has as sedulously avoided, as others^ at any period 
of theirs, have sought, to attract public notice; 
perhaps the foregoing protestations, here solemnly 
renewed, may be the better entitled to credit. 
Since it will be evidpnt that the motive, by which 
alone he professes to have been actuated in this 
attempt, has also been the only sufficient stimulus 
to rouse and estrange him from the inveterate in- 
dulgence, not of a ruling passion, but of predo- 
minant infirmities; — a constitutionally morbid 
indolence, and reserve. 

Perhaps too, for the same reason, his sincerity 
may be the less questionable, while he deeply 
laments that an object, in itself so legitimate, 
should be unattainable but by -means so ungraci- 
ous, irreverent, and offensive. 

Not to care whom be may offend, so long as he 
asserts, or reveals nothing, but what is strictly 
true is a stoicism, which, as he does not feel, so 
neither will he boast. But this conviction he dares 
to avow ; — that it is only in so far as the truth is 
in him, that he can be found capable of provoking 
resentment ; or will be deemed worthy of such 
manifestations of notice as, if he had not been by 
others duly warned, he should of himself alone 
have been enough prepared, to expect ;— censure^ 
rebuke, and reproach. 
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VINDICATION 

OF THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF 

JOHN ASHBURNHAM. 

PART I. 

'^L'HisToiRE n'ast fondle que sur le t^oignagc^ 
^^ des auteurs^ qui nous Font transmise. II im- 
^^ porte done extr^memeht^ pour la savoir^ de Men 
^^ connaitre quels 6taient ces auteurs. Le terns 
^^ bu ils ont y^u^ leurs naissances^ leur patrie^ la 
^ part quells ont eue aux affaires^ les moyens par 
^^ lesquels ils oiit kxk instruits, et Tint^ret qu'ils y 
^' pburraient prendre sont des circonstances essen* 
^^ tielleS) qu'il n'est pas permis dlgnorer : de \k 
^^ depend le plus ou le moins d'autorit^ qu'ils doi- 
^^ yent ayoir^ et sans cette connaissance on courra 
^^ risque tr^ souyent de prendre pour guide un 
^^ historien de mauyaise foi^ ou du moins mal in^- 
" form^.*** (Hist, de TAcad. des Inscriptions.) 

Tliese two defects/ not being incompatible with 
each other^ may sometimes haye been united in 
the same histormn. It cannot therefore be in^« 

* This very just observation forms the motto to Walpole's 
" Historical Doubts.** 
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14 VINDICATION OF THE CHARACTER 

pedient to furnish the reader with the means of 
judging how lord Clarendon stood affected to- 
wards John Ashbumham antecedently to the year 
1647^ by extracts from that illustrious author's 
historical and biographical works. 

The earliest notice of him occurs at page 108 
of Clarendon's Life^ where the character of sir 
John Colepepper is thus given in contrast with his 
own. ^^ But hii^ (sir John Colep^per's) greatest 
^^ advantage was^ that he had an entire confidence 
^^ and friendship with Mr. John Ashbumham^ 
^^ whom the king loved^ and trusted very much ; 
^^ and who always imprinted that advice in the 
^ king's mincL^ whidi the .other bad in^iiised; and 
^^ being a member of the hoiiisie^jwasi aXw^iJ^ ready 
^.to vqtort the service ,he did hl» majesty ,there^ 
^^ as^advanti^eously aa the busineisig^ ^^uld be^r.** 

That a rivalry for the kiag's favour: was at (his 
time gubststing, between Mr. Hyde and sir John 
Colepepper.is sufficiently apparent in f^s paissage 
ak>ne. And that it was attended with no little 
jealousy and suspicion on the part of the former^ 
is equally observable in others that occur not un- 
frequently. 

In the History of the Rebellion we are informed^ 
that ^^ Berkeley had not found that respect, from 
^^ Cromwell and Ireton, that he expected ; at least 
^^ discerned it to be greater towards Ashbumham, 
^^ than it was to him ; which he thought evidence 
^^ enough of a defect of judgment in them." Per- 
haps lord Clarendon might have formed his esti- 
mate of John Ashbumham's intellectual faculties 
by the same criterion. 
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ANP CONDUCT OF JOHN ASHBURNHAM. 15 

Here it is diffi^t to refrain from maJdng a re- 
ijfmrk, to which frequent temptations will oeimr. 
In tibiis one gKE^tence we read^ that ^^ the kiag loved 
^^and trpsted John Ashbumbam very much:" 
and that ^sir John Colepepper ^' had an qntire con-^ 
^^ fida^ce and friendship with him/' The king^ 
accwding to l^ird Cl^r^idan^ ^^ saw and observed 
^f men long before he received them about his 
^^pers€tti: and did not like stranger^^ nor v^ery 
^^-confidmt men.'" Of »r John Colepepper we are 
told, that " he was a man of great parts, a very 
^^ sharp and present wit^ and an univei^sal under- 
^^ standings" And yetthis is the king and this the 
statesman, who with all their penetration, discern- 
ment^ and circumspection, lavished^ the one his 
love and trust ; the other his friendship and con- 
fid^[ice,on a man whom lord Clarendon usually 
represents as destitute of every estimable quality, 
or talent; 

HiiB first 4ireet smd deliberate attack on John 
Ashburnljiajn is ^nade at page 196 of Clarendon's 
liife-5 aflid is eptitled-*— * 

^^ (The chancellor <^-the exchequer's office in- 
" vaded by Mr. Ashbumham " 

^^ The chancellor of the exchequer had under- 
^^ gone some mortification during the short abode 
*^ at Bristol, which was the only port of trade 
^' within the ^king's quarters ; which was like to 
^* yield a con^erable benefit to the king, if it 
^^ were well managed; and the direction thereof 
^^ belonged entirely to h^ office : but when he sent 
^^ to the officers of the customs, to be informed of 
^^ the present state of trade, he found that some 
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16 VINDICATION OP THE CHARACTER 

"x treaty was made^ and order given in it by Mr. 
" Ashbumham^ a groom of the bedchamber ; who> 
*^ with the assistance and advice of sir John Cole- 
^^ pepper, had prevailed with the king to assign 
*' that province to him, as a means to raise a 
^^ present sum of money for the supply of the 
^^ army; which the chancellor took very heavily; 
** and the lord Falkland, out of his friendship to 
*^him, more tenderly 5 and expostulated it with 
**the king with some warmth; and more pas- 
^^ sionately with sir John- Colepepper and Mr. 
^ Ashbumham, as a violation of the friendship 
•* they proffessedto the chancellor, and an invasion 
•^ of his office ; which no man bears easily. 

^^They were both ashamed of it, and made 
^ some weak excuses, of incogitance and inad* 
** vertence ; and the king himself, who discerned 
^^ the mischief that would ensue, if there should 
" be an apparent schism amongst those he so en- 
*^ tirely trusted, was pleased to take notice of it to 
*^ the chancellor, mth many gracious expressions ; 
** and said, ^ that Mr, Ashbumham being trea- 
*' ^ surer and paymaster of the army, he did believe 
^^ ^ some money might have been raised for the 
** ^ present occasion ; and only intended it for the 
^ ^ present, without considering it would be an 
"^invasion of his right; and therefore directed, 
^' ^ that an account should be given to him of all, 
^' ^ that had been done, and he should do as he 
^' ^ thought fit.' But when he understood all, that 
^^ had been done, he would make no alteration in 
" it, that his majesty might be convinced that his 
'^ service was not looked after in the design. And 
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ff)itTfa8 idiMirtribl^ efiougb^tliairMi^.iA^ 
^fi whoi iipraaUyjloDl^Kl' t(;«ry:ihr befell Judj^ had mi 
?^i so jmuebriii^ebdedta difibblige tb^ dian6eQbp;%us^ 
f^ by mtrodaeihgibiiliflelftlttsw 
^^ to continue one of the farmers of the custpns^ 
f^;when the war should.be a« an end; of vMeh he 
f^-got a promise ilfrom the \ing at' the sakne (tune ; 
^^.iwho had /a .great affeietion for him^ as^ an ex- 
^^ traordinary.opmion of hk managery, : If there 
^^ remained after this any jealousy or coldiless be- 
^;tween the chancellor of tibe exdieqtier and the 
ff other iwQ, as the disparity between thbir natures 
5Viand humours made somei belieye the^ did^ ft 
f^ never brake out or appeared, to the disturbatice 
^^ or.prejudiee <tf the: king's servibei' but all pos^ 
^^ sSlUb: ;COQQur>,^nce in . tbe. .carrying it 'qn was 
f^^abservedbet^^^^epibelm/' > ^ -^' ••> ^•" •' ' ' 
1* >-• !..., /.-, :.'" ./•.: J J-;: .« :t[. f' :j rj' /rv.-i., '' ' : 

<^The qhahocUor of/(ifa|e'e9fehe4uet^s oiBlce in^ 
^^ovaded by Mt. Ashfouhkhain^i a '^ooiisi of the 
'^'beddiamb^r/':^ 'ivi-' •■ ' '• '•^- ' -*• 

. iThat Ashbumham > w^ ^'a grodm ojr> the bed- 
diamber/ is matter -of bM less notoriety/ thd>n his 
having^ existed i ^ atnd that he did tiial^^) whiofa^ ik 
hetf termed^ ihvadmg^ the* chancellor 'of thfe'^^ 
clfteqiaer^s office, it^steadi of !ther^ being atiy Wisli! 
to d^hy, an authdi]^io/attd j^edilied docuiiiej^t shaU 
bec^adduced t4> ]^oiire;:;iSo fte then <' the truth, 
^.'•andnotlungbutiifhe tritthy^'ifaas been t61d> but 
iaiisiKu(^h.as the ff wholetmth^^ faasinot be^nitdid, 
WCl haviQ : hfei?e:. a statemmt as fallacious in^iSEBct, 
(wbajl^^)it: may itturQibeendn design) as if H 

VOIi. !• c 
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19 ¥INPICA«I0N 0W THB CHJJUCrMt 

eontained With tibe truth no slight admixture of 
^EJfiehood. And sorely where the ^^ snppressio 
^ vcari^** is not le»5 ii\jurioiis> than the ^' suggeertio 
^^ folsi^** either is' alike disreputable to the aeoumig 
party. j ■ • > 

Neither from this passage^, nor from any other 
in lord Clarendon's Historical Works^ often as 
Aidibumham is mentioned in them^ would it be 
supposed^. that he had ever held any other si- 
tuation^ or had been ever known in any other 
character^ than the one^ by which he is htre 
desigmkted. Who then . from the first publication 
of lord Clarendon's Life to the {N-esent moment 
can have read^ without emotions of amazement; 
indignation and disgust of the chancellor of the 
exchequer's office invaded by a gr^m of the bed- 
chamber ? Or who can <^ a parafiel instance of 
efirontery^ presumption^ and arrogance^ unless it 
be when the two thrones of Brentford were simul- 
taneoQfiAy invaded by a physician and a gentleman 
ucdier? Mention indeed is subsequently made of 
Ashbumham's being ^^ treasurer and paymaster of 
^^ the Army :** but surely it is in such a vmf, as 
rather to discredit^ than to i^rm it m a &et; 
'^ The king said so.'' Is it not then the natural 
inference^ that the chancellor of the eKchequec 
had never before heard of it ? And thus the wfaoie^ 
of what the king is represaited to have said^ has 
the appearance of an indulgent master's endeavour 
to palliate the transgression of a £eivourite servant. 

But the real case is^ that Ashbumham had hig 
offiee,— whatever might be its style and title, — o*v 
whethis'yOriMtyithadanyatalL Tlie dooi»BMit|f 
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above allirded to, is entitled — *^ A true and perfect 
''uccompt of aH snch monies, as iiave been re- 
^^ cdved and paid for your majesty's service, and 
^' by your appointment, by John Ashbumham 
" from the 1st of April, 1642, to the 26th of Oc- 
^* tober, 1643.'** 

In this account will be seen ; first, the sum of 
money obtained from the customs of Bristol ; se- 
condly, that there are other items -f* apparently 
indicating as much an invasion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer's office ; thirdly, that the office 
was of so comprehensive, multifarious, and unde- 
fined a nature, as that it could hot &il sometimes' 
of coming in contact, or rather clashing, with that' 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, amidst the 
confusion, disorder, and anarchy necessarily at- 
tendant on civil war ; fourthly, that Ashburnham ' 

* Not only as a voucher for what is here advanced^ hut as 
the penual may he otherwise not uninteresting, this document 
is given entire in the Appendix. 

t In the ledger for \64S, wherein are enumerated the Pay- 
ments made to the several regiments^ there are the entries of 
many BdaceDaaeoua dlihursemeBts, little to be expected to have 
parsed through ihe handa of the treasurer and paymaster of thti 
army,— such as 

** To his majesty — ^for his occasions. 

" To the 4ueen— ditto. 

'^ To the prince of Wales— ditta 

^' Dttke of York'-ditto. 

'' Prinoe Ri^wrtp-Hljittp. 

'^ The ladv IWImmI diHn 

and 
'' To the clerks of the exchequer ! ! ! 
This last the chanceDbr miglkt weD have protested against, as 
one, '^ tiM d&««tloD whemolhdoilged enkii^ 
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h^d been entrujSfted.with it twelve moiiths before. 
Mr. Hyde was qppokit^d otoncjEdlor of.the ex-, 
clie<|iier j fifthly, that, this p^u^t We been ni^t^i! 
of^iip^riety and. of appifoval, to the.Wg's^mipfe-r 
tei^^ to, his .court, ,to the ar^, jmd to the roy|^lifi*s. 
in general; and sixthly, to sir Edww(iJHyde,,^. 
]^^c^l£^*,<T-^. ther/^ ar^^ of swns paid ^ 

Ig]^, . and receiYed ,/rom him. In like m^ner 
axiof^^ ^so the name of lord Falkland* 
/Il[i additioti to these considerations it may be 
^]|^itted as little credible, that the customer^ 
(as the^^ then called) should have treated, 

much less that they should have conchided €^y. 
aj'rapgement, with John A^hbumham, unless they 
had known him to be in the .e;mrcise of other 
functions, than those of a groom of the bedi- 
cbanjibert 

,[ .11... ; 

^^Briiitol wMch ivas the only port ' of tradfe 
*' within the kinc^'s iquartera V wUieb was^ U^ to 
^^ yield a con^^i^eraj)!!^ benefit, to the king, if it 

^^ bekmged .evL^/ely»to.fais<i(^haki<^lIor!0f^ ex^ 
" chequer's) office." 

In the Section ilnihediately preid^^ng the one 
now under our examination, w6' readr- f ^ The set- 
*^ tlement of the port,. )fhieh/ was ojfi infinite im- 
^ portance to the king in^pomitofikucte, and his 
" customs with refeti3iie^4<l/flr&land^^'* '&c. 

Surely the more ^^ considei^ble" this " benefit** 
and the more " fnflnite*''this importaiice'' and the 
more *^;^.jentirely^ the di^ to 
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^ Ae diabb«llor tif the tbc«h*qiie/s ' dflJc*,** tlife 
more extraoMinai^ it fe, tftM jyiibtirtiliarii^ #ith 
^ hlg ^^ managei*y,'' should hare managed to an- 
ticqiate' i^r Edward Hyde in his treaty with the 
officers of the customs. The posi^bifity of which 
the latter, might/ aiid ought to haVe^ entirely |>re- 
ehided. Neither Is it r€M3obiEi1>le^ that a meik 
should complain' of a '' morti^ation'* he hali 
^^ undergone,*' or bUim redi^ss of a ^etan^, 
which he -taw/sufered, !wheii it is evident, thAt 
such call oiily have oi^gindted' in his own ^ laches •'* 
and supineness! 

It is difllcult to discover predsely when Mi*. 
Hyd*i was appomtcii chancellor of the fexcheciuer. 
The noble Historian's ektes^ like FalstaflTST^owwtet, 
notbfeingso " plenty as blackberries.*** It appears, 
however, tli^the wias holding that office edriy 16 
tli^ year 1 1648. Bristol wai^ not invested till the 
2Sid, and surrendered on the 26th of July; Kr 
Edwttrd Hyde was therrfore a minister long before 
Atat 4gnterprise could have been projected, — ^And 
Ikdwever others of his majesty'is council, who sug- 
geMied, plantied, or executed it, might have over- 
kioked the vai^ advantages, likely to accrue from 
its success, to the king's finances ; although Prince 
Rupert might have looked no further than to the 
" Pride, Pomp and Circumstance of glorious War,** 
and lord Falkland, of whom We are told, that 
** peace was his dear delight," might only have 
contemplated in it the nearer approach to that 
^^ ccmsummation devoutly to be wished ;" yet it 

* Laches— A law-tenn signifying " slackness or negligence.*' 
(Law Diet.) - 
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imuBt ha^e been m ofa^^ct/ w|4cl) could not teiw 
escaped. the^yigikmt ^e of achancellor oi tho «x* 
jphequer ; espedally f>f one new ip office, and isdie 
did not ^^ deqpair of enabling himwlf by induirtry 
jko'cptecute it**** 

. . .^uionsly awaitiiig the fidl of Bristol^ yet aware 
j^t so long as the kio^ should remaiii at Oxford, 
fke presence of a chancellor of the eiLcbeqwr 
(whom his nuyesty consulted generally on all 
traps$K»tionjSi but more partic^arly employed in 
those, wluch appertained to tjie secretary of stir's 
office) could not be dispensed with, one should 
naturally suppose, that sir Edward Hyde wonld 
hare been prepared, on the first receipt <tf' this 
joyful and glorious intelligence^ to despatch in- 
stantly some confidential agmt, in order that 
without loss of time ^ some treaty mi^t be made 
/^ and order given *" towwrds wi arrangement with 
tite customs. Now, until Bristol had actually 
surrendered^ Ashburaham could have had no in- 
tm^ourse with the officers of the customs of that 
4port. But lord Clarendon tells us, t^at '^ his 
." majesty resolved^ the next day after the news to 
^^ go himself to ifodstoL" Accordingly on the 1st 
of August be left Oxford^ taking with him, of his 
ministers, only lord Falkland, sir John Colq^per 
and sir Edward Hyde. Lord Clarendon does not 
say that he discovered on his first arrival, that 
Ashbumham had got the start of him. The 

* Mr. Hyde*s answer to the king on bis appointment was — 
" That though it was an office much above bis merits be did not 
" despair of enabling himself by industry to execute it^ wkicb 
'' he would do with all fidelity." (Life, page 170.) 
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^^ mortiicatioa^ is tekl to bare been undergone 
? durmg the short abode at Bristol." Now ad- 
mitting^ that m we important cares demanded the 
diancdlorof the exehecfoer^s earlier attentton, a 
message to the officers of the customs, tnti- 
nmting, that tihey would be sent for by Inm at his 
Idsnre^ would have effiectually closed their ears 
to any propositions from a groom of the bed*^' 
chamber. 

. Lord darratdon states, that there were three 
reasons^, that determined the king to go to Bristol. 
The first, to compose the jealousies and disputes^ 
wfaioh had so unfortunately arisen between his 
Mphews> and the marquis of Hertford ; secondly, 
the settlement of the port; thirdly, /^ the apply- 
^ ing the army to some new enterprise, which 
? could not be done without his majesty's pre- 
^ sence*** But them was something besides the 
king?s presence, without ^i^ch no new enterprise 
could be undertaken ; something, to which it be- 
hoved f* the treasurer and paymaster of the army,** 
ex offido, to attend ; somethii^, as we learn from 
the best authority, which the port of Bristol could 
yidld more readily and abundantly than any other 
within the jking^s quarters — money. 
;..Adsburnham, as we are repeatedly told, was 
^^ as entirdy trusted by the king, as any man in 
^ England, so that he could not be ignorant of 
^f any thing, that moved him.*^ He must there- 
fore have been as well apprized^ as sir Edward 
Hyde, of all these circumstances, which we now 
learn from the noble historian. He must have 
known, that there was much confusion in the 
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Bjda^mBtration generally i aodthat HtHle regiird>hfid 
been paid to the adaptation ;of talent,, neitural lOir 
acquired^. to :the particukuri duties ^ of .thie several 
depaittniesite.: He) ftost^ba^ kaownyihBJbiihia 
fH^d, sir John Golepepper^i^ho had been eeceatlir 
imde iDQ^ter 'jq£ the- i^bsi : wm nd; fac'Vf^er ;. -and 
that oti the eonttar^. sir Edwaird Hyde^ >^r, whcoif 
the^pla^e ^fyckasm^lor oftthe^xeheqi^^^adibeeii 
expressly vacated, was a lawyer. He must have 
Hnojfnjthut thc^Statte^ihad been so app6itited^iLot 
becaMiS^ h]eihad<£^y^xpi3rience^ skilly tsu9te,.€Krtui^ 
for;&B£(nce, butjbeeduse he wasadwimhlyigiftidt 
with son^ of thmiQ quaflities whiohfpeeufisrly (fitted 
him ; for th^ loffieei o£ SecFetaiy of state.:]: He wtimt 
ha^e-Hnawn^.thiati^the real motlvelof thb-lai^^ 
haste tQ)t^fiov:e> to Bristol, was '^ ta be absent 
f^ &om bis caiiiidljat;Oxford> wheSnivhe 'ritotdd 
'^ settle these f 7 diffisrences^''^ which to his great 
concern were prevaUiEitg between the princes hiid 
nephews, And lord Hertford ; being' aware,' that 
** the lords :<^ the: council wBre SQlicitous that the 
*' marquis might receive no injustice :or:(Usobligar^ 
^:tion.** He must have known tck>, how slowly,* 
and how hopelessly, the wdrk of pacification be-; 
tween the said parties was going oh; and pro- 
bably how much to the neglect and prejudice of 
all other affairs. Was it thien, under all these 
drcumstaoQes, so iheiinous, so inexpiable a crime 
in the treasurer and payn^aster of the army, with 
the king's knowledge, approbation, and authority ; 
and so advised and encouraged by a minister of 
state, to perfdmi a duty, i^iThich, in other times, as 
it strictly " belonged, to the chancellor of the 
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ANi> CONDUCT OF JOHN ASHBURNHAM. 25 

*^ exchequer'^ office,** would not have been left 
imperformedL If this was to mvade office, it was 
alB Milton says — 

■■ ■ " to invade vacant possession." 
Not less fairly in extenuation, if not in justifica- 
tion, of this interference may be pleaded its result ; 
the attainment of one of the three objects of the 
king's journey, namely, *^ the applying the army 
** to some new enterprise without loss of time.** 
It was not till the 2d of August that the king 
Arrived at Bristol. On the 10th of the same month 
Gloucester was invested and summoned. This 
could hardly have been so i^oon effected, if ^^ some 
^* tresAj had not been made, and order given 
^' therein by a groom of the bedchamber," before 
the chancellor of the exchequer bethought himself 
•of ^^ sending to be informed of the present state 
of trade*" ^^ II faut toujours garder les formality, 
qooiqull puisse arriver" — such was the dictum 
of one of Moli^re's physicians; who further de- 
clared, that he would rather kill a patient, accord- 
iiig to the/established rules, than cure him by any 
departure from them. On the same principle lord 
Clarendon seems to have thought it better, that 
Gloucester should never have been invested at all, 
than by an army, set in motion by ways and means, 
which the chancellor of the exchequer had not 
himself regularly provided, formally budgeted, 
and officially recommended. 

III. 

" An invasion of his office ; which no man bears 
« easily." 
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" Every body knew that Mr. Hyde was trusted 
^* by the king in his most secret transactions ; but 
" he was under no character in his serviced* Ifi 
order therefore dFectiially to remove all the in- 
conv^ences arising from his not being invested 
with any.oflOicial trusty the king ". was resolved to 
'' make secretary Nicholas master of the wards : 
" and then (these :wjcre his majesty's own words) 
*" I must make Ned Hyde^ secretary of state: for 
'^ the truth is, I can ^trust nobody eke.'- . This is 
not to be wondered, at, after hating be^n told 
that, while " a^ yet having no releUion ofseruice^ 
though lord Falkland and jslr John.Colepepper 
were, both, what i&iiow termed cabinet immsters, 
*^ his principles were much more agreeable to his 
" majesty's own judgipent, than those of either of 
^^ the other ; and what he said was eqii^ autho*^ 
" rity with him ; and when any advice was given 
f^ by either (rf.the other, the king usually asked> 
^^ whether Ned Hyde were of that opinion." 

On tb^ king's announcing this resolution, Mr. 
Hyde declined the intended honour; alleging^ 
besides other reasons highly creditable to him, 
^^ that he knew he was very unfit for it, and unable 
^ to discharge it."— To which the king replied^ 
.Tvith a little anger, that ^f he did the greatest part 
** of the husimss now."— What was this doing of 
the secretary of state's business, but that, which 
according to lord Clarendon should be called — 
^^ the invasion of the secretary of state's office ?" 
And this by one, who was " under no character in 
" the king's service ;" — ^not even so much as that 
of a groom of the bedchamber. 
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' hord Clarendoa giHM on tp rakte, dmt irtiea 
Mr. HfAd treaty by the king^s commaikd, to apprise 
$e(«etftry Nicholas of the proposed arrangeoite^s^ 
tibe latter^ iastiead of ^^ bearing v^ heavily this 
*^ mortificadoii,*' (of whiofa he coiddiiot hare been 
ignoncat for some time past) 'nown^ him ^^ with 
f^ a. cheerM coimtraAiice, and embraoinn^ him 
'^ called him his son." 

^^ The king who had a gnat affeetion for hin^ 
^' (John Ashbomham) and an extraordinary opi* 
*^ niffa of his maoagery,'* &c. 

Hiere is naturally a propensity to believe the 
ilMW, whom we love, to be really such as we are 
desirous that he should be. Here we shall find 
that the king's opinion^ €3ctraordinary as it was^ 
of Ashbumlumi*s '^ managery,"* was ^aktertained by 
i>ne^ who most cexiainly had not fw Ashbumham 
the king's ^' great affection.** 
. '^ The king directed that an account should be 
^^ given to the chancellor of the exchequer of all^ 
^' that had been done^ and he should do as he 
f^ thought fit. But when he understood all^ that 
^< had been done^ he would make no alteration in 
''it." 

Singly it would be not only uiQust, but irre- 
verimt^ to suppose that sir Edward Hyde would 
thus^ hiskve sanctioned, or ^adopted the finaociai 
' coup d'essai' of a groom of the bedchamber, if 
alter a thorough investigation, it had been disco- 
vered in anywise detrimental, to the king's present 
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or fiittire interests. If, througli want of skiH; it 
had, fidled^to secure sUl that ^ considerable be^ 
^^ iie#t wbii3h the port of Bristol might have, yielded, 
^ if T«^l ittan&gefdV* or if, thron^h exbess of zeal^ 
exacting Itoo'inTieh, it' had risked to ^iieiiate the 
good disposition of a class of hss majesty's sub- 
jects, whom it waid more especially politic td^ con- 
ciliate ; the chancellor of tlie exchbqtier #tt£hout 
doubt would instantly have cancelled the impro- 
vident agreement. But above all, if aught of 
pectilatioja dr malversatioii hod ti*ata6pired j Had 
tiiere been the evidence ^to shew, or the ground 
to suspect, such corrupt and fraudulent {n^aMiceS, 
See the 5th ^ twenty ycars after lord Clarendon himself was 
Sdi^^rf^c ^^^^'^g^d withal ; had it appeared, that jTdhn Aish- 
charge. burnhum— " had. prevailed' to have hts majeiM^fi 
^^ <iustoms farmed at a lower rate,' tlmh others 
^* offered; and th&,t by ^rsoilS, with' Some of 
^ of idiom he Went a share,'* we may be sure, that 
Ifee chancellor of the exchequer would have ex- 
posed the gross delinquency of a worthless %^ 
vourite : — if only for the sallitary purpose^ of con- 
vincing the king, how much his partiality Was 
ndspflaced, and his confidence stbused. 
^ ^ Admitting, that never was impeachment more 
groundless than that of lord Clarendon for high 
treason; yet may it fairly cmd consistently b^ 
doubted^ whethfer, this p&rticular chOTge would 
have been twice brought forward,: both in 1663; 
by the earl of Bristol, and again in 1667 by the 
holise of commcms, unless loi'd Clarendon had had 
some concern in the management of the customs ; 
^ some trea;ty made, and some order g^ven \ though 
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doubtless much to the advantage of the crowfi,; 
and to his own hcmour* When therefore we are. 
told that ^^ the;direction thereof bdonged entirely 
to the /^rchanp^or of the exd]eqiiei;*s^ ojBlce^'' so 
much so/ that ^ven to treat with the oj99cQr&^9£ 
the customs is an ^^ invasion"* <^ it; surely the, 
chanpellor of the excjiequer of that day^ if jealous^ 
as sir:£dward Hyde had be^^ of the inviolability, 
of.h^ ideiii^atm^^t^.irould hiav^ made.no di^cripu^ 
nal^n. between IVgjan and Tynan; but would' 
have, confiidered his office equally invaded^ whe- 
ther by. the lofd high chanoellor^ or by a groom 
Qf the bc^dphamber. 

But the p^sible^ ca^^ here hypothetically sag-, 
gested, was for a time effectually precluded by 
lord C]|a|:iq^{}fn's cantinuing chancellor of the 
excheqi|Ljer thi'ce.yeani after he had been appointed §^£1^, 
lord high chancellpr of England^' Besides which JSiSiSi 
he was at the restoration secretary of state, a ^^^^^J^tiroT 
missioner of the treasury, and also ot the; customs.; 
I^pt so much prime, — as soH-rminister* In truth; 
hiji ;^royal master was wdl content^ or rather de- 
sired nothing more thaii that the chancellor, should 
inypde the ofl^ce of Hipgr @o long aa himaelf might 
be allowed to iiivs^e.thaf of bis own mteteri of 
ttierev^.*-! . M .^i <:)'\l ;>=,.;.;.:: -li-. •:. ■! .:. y\ 

^^^But when he undenatpod all^ tbails had beenr 
^^ dQni3><he would mak^ noaJteJ^tipnlinit, thathift 
^^ ms^esty might be conyinped. that .^: serviee was. 
*^ wt looked aftef'inihedi^gti.^ 

: To justify the chancellor jfor havmg ratified, or 

* A place at court abolished in 1782, • ' - 
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for having made no alteration in Ashbnmham'ls 
agreement with the oflGicers of the customs, there 
could be no other sufficient reason or excuse, than 
— either, if not. absolutely unobjectiondble, there 
was at least nothing in it so objectionable, as ne-^ 
cessarily to require its being cancelled, or amended ; 
or else, on account of its having been once con- 
cluded, to have set it aside, and substituted 
another, however better, might have induced more 
inconvenient if not injurious consequences. But 
of all insufficient reasons and excuses, surely none 
can be imagined less admissible, or less creditable, 
than the one, which is here so strangely and unac- 
countably, because so gratuitously and voluntarily, 
advanced. 

^^ That his majesty might be convinced, that Ms 
'^service was not looked after in the design." 
Whose service ? According to grammar, the answer 
may bct^ the king's ; but according to reason^ 
it must be the chancellor of the exchequer's/ 
Nothing stirely can be more irrational than to 
suppose, that the latter is here wishing, that the 
king should be convinced, that his majesty^ s ser-^ 
vice was not looked after in the design of the 
chancellor of his exchequer. Little less probable 
is it, that sir Edward Hyde would make no alter-' 
ation in this agreement, for the sake of convincing 
tlie king, that the royal interests had not been 
looked after in AshhurnhanCs ^^ design/' Because' 
thQ;t end would have been more completely at-^' 
tained by the very opposite means: namely, the 
subittitiiting of the more advantageous bargain; 
and thus, the two having been brought into 
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cQQtma^^ pmcj^Uy to baye demom^tmted the 
impolicy^ improvidence, or diahonesty of the ori- 
ginal contract. 

Be it further considered ; who alone could be 
benefited by the king's conviction, that the whole 
mind and soul of the chancellor of the exchequer 
were exclusively absoi:bed in ^^ designing the ser- 
vice" qf hte sovereign and ibis country? To whose 
honour alone could it redound, that sir Edward 
Hyde should be deemed a stranger to all unworthy 
jealouffles, and disparaging rivalries ? To whose 
sole advantage could it conduce, that honest Ned 
Hyde should be thought the most placable, if not 
the least irritable of men ? 

^' ^peritatia^ et invidise^ coireotor et irsB :** 

in short, that he should appear to be the very re- 
verse of that, which, by his own confession, he 
really was ? 

However irreverent, even to profaneness, it may 
be to impute such sentiments and views to this 
illustrious personage ; that such an imputation is 
^t unwarranted, shall be proved in another in- 
fttance> on his own spontaneious and incontro- 
vertible testimony ; recorded in language, which 
though a,lso his own, is neither equivocal nor am- 
biguous, as it too often is ; and in which alone 
^he statement pan be credited. 

It W9LS early in 1649 when Charies the second, 
having then recently succeeded to the title of his 
royal father, was at the Hague, that " the lord ffistoiy 
^ (treasurer) Cottington took occasion to confer Rcbeiuon, 
^^ with the chancellor of the es^qhequer (with p?3io.* 
'^ whop he held a strict friendship, they living 
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^^ and keeping house together) of the ill condition 
" the king was in &c.*' — ^And concluded with say- 
ing, " that, if the king would be advised by him, 
*^ he should send them two thither,** (that is to 
Spain) : *' and he did believe they should do him 
«^ very good service.'* 

^^ The chancellor was weary of the company, 
^^ he was in, and the business, which, having no 
" respect but towards despair, was yet rendered 
p. 312. ^^ more grievous by the continual contentions and 
" animosities between persons. He knew he was 
'^ not in the queen*s favour at all, and should find 
^ no respect in that court. However, he was very 
^^ scrupulous, that the king might not suspect that 
^^ he was weary of his attendance, or that any body 
" else might believe that he withdrew himself from 
*^ waiting longer upon so desperate a fortune.* In 

* In Pcpys's Diary is related, how (July 4, 1664) he waited 
on the lord chancellor, in order to appease the wrath, which he 
and other commissioners of the navy had excited, by directing, 
as they were authorized, some trees to be cut down in Clarendon 
F&rk for the king's use. He concludes thus — " I think I did 
thoroughly appease him 5 till he thanked me for my desire and 
pains to satisfy him : and upon my desiring to be directed, who 
of his servants I should advise with on this business — ^he told 
me — nobody : but would be glad to hear from me himself. He 
told me he would not direct me in anything, that it might not be 
said the lord chancellor did labour to abuse the king $ or (as I 
offered) direct the suspending the report of the purveyors. But 
I see what he means ; and will make it my work to do Hm service 
in it." 

*' July 18, 1664. — I went to my lord chancellor, and discussed 
his business with him. I perceive, — and he says plainly, that 
he will not have any man to have it in his power to say that my 
lord chancellor did contrive the wronging of the king of his 
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" the end, he told the lord Cottington, that he 
^ would only be passive in the point; and refer it 
^* entirely to him, if he thought fit to dispose 
** the king to like it; and if the king approved of 
^^ it so much as to take notice of it to the chan- 
'^ cellor, and commend it as a; thing he thought 
" for his service, he would submit to his majesty s 
*' command'* 

The lord Cottington having thus ascertained 
that Mr. chancellor of the exchequer had no ob- 
jection to partake of these Spanish chesnuts, pro- 
' vided that he risked not the burning of his fingers, 
immediately set about roasting them: and with 
equal alacrity, intrepidity, skill, and success got 
them out of the fire without injury to his own. — - 
*^ For he managed so warily with the king and 
•^presented the whole scheme to him so dexter- RS^eiuon* 
^^ ously,* that his majesty was much pleased with JJg^'^' 
" it; and shortly after declared his resolution pub- 
^* licly, to send the lord Cotttngton, and the chan- 
'^ cellor of the exchequer, his ambassadors extra- 
timber : hut yet I see he would be glad to have, service done him 
therein: and told me that sir G. Carteret hath told him^ that he 
and I would look after the business to see it done in the best man- 
ner for him'* 

* Surely it needed not all the lord treasurer's t(7amesi9 and 
dexterity to recommend to his majesty " the whole scheme," or 
more correctly speaking, the ostensible parts of it 5 when we 
are told, that it professedly was " to obtain a sum of money 5 if P. 310. 
'' not as much as might serve for a martial expedition, yet such 
'^ an annual exhibition as might serve for his support.*' Since 
exhibitions such as this, no niatter how or where obtained, lirere 
always acceptable to his imscrupulous and dissipated master: 
and the more so as being most conducive to other exhibitions, 
for which his majesty is well known to have retained through 
life a very decided partiality. 

VOL. I. 
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*^ ordinary into Spain; and commanded them to 
^^ prepare their oum commission and instructions ; 
*' and to hegin their journey as soon as was pos- 
'' sible." 

Although less strictly in point with respect to 
the particular subject now under consideration^ it 
is by no means irrelevant to the general purpose 
of this disquisition, to add here what were the 
real objects of this important political measure ; 
its origin, prosecution, and termination. But even 
if it were, the matter in itself is too curious not 
to justify a digression. Ilie recital of them shall 
be given in extracts from lord Clarendon's own 
pages; because on any other authority, as has 
been already observed, it cannot be credited. 
H»t.of the ^^ The lord Cottinffton who had a just excuse 

Kiebellioii 

▼oL 6, p. ' " from his age, being then seventy-five years old, 
^ ^* " to wish to be in some repose, considered with 
^' himself how to become disentangled from the 
^' fatigues of those voyages and journeys, which 
^^ he saw the king would be obliged to make. In 
" Holland he had no mind to stay, having never 
" loved that people, nor been loved by them ; 
'^ and he thought that the climate itself was very 
^^ pernicious to his health, by reason of the gout, 
" which frequently visited him. Prance was as 
" ungratefiil to him, where he had not been 
*^ kindly treated.'' " So that he was willing tojind 
^^ a good occasion to spend the remainder of his age, 
^^ where he had spent so much of his youth, in 
^^ Spaing This wished for occasion presented 
itself in the resolution being taken, that the king 
should in person attempt an expedition to Ireland. 
Hence originated the lord treasurer & proposal to 
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the lObancdildr of the exchequer ^^ that they two 
^^ should be sent to Spain/' which sufficiently ftc- 
cpunts for '^ his heart's being so much set upon 
*^ this employment." The reasons for the latter's 
ready, though prudently conditional, acquiescence, 
so far at least as to the ^^ quitting a company y of _ 
^^ which he was weary y"" and an attendance, of 
which he was equally wecpry ; (provided always, as 
it was here provided, that the king should not 
suspect, that he was so,) have been already stated. 
But it remains to be shewn, why " he was ex* 
" ceedingly pleased with the commission." It 
was ^^ because, he did believe that he should in 
" some degree improve his understanding, and very 
" much refresh his spirits'' 

As the chancellor " was wont to say, that of the Contmn*- 
^* infinite blessings, which God had vouchsafed tociarcn- 
^* confer upon him almost from his cradle, he es- p?458. ** 
" teemed himself so happy in none as in hfe three 
^^ acquiescences; which he called his three vaca^ 
^ timis and retreats he had in his life enjoyed from 
" btisiness of trouble and vexation ;" and as the 
second of these afiquiescences was on this occasion 
of his embassy extraordinary into Spain; during 
whk^h *^ he did still acHnowledge, that he did 
'^ receive much refreshment and benefit : though 
*^ the employment proved inefiectual to the pur^ 
^^ poses for which it was intended;" (or rather pre- p. 479. 
t^ded) " and mended his understanding in the 
" obseiTfition and ej^perfenoe of another .kind of 
'^negotiation, than he had formerly biaen ac- 
*' quainted with." 

And. as ^' the le$$ of buainess he had, he was 
^^ the more vacant to study the language, and the 
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'* manners and the government of that nation''— 
it is not to be wondered at^ that however much he 
has dilated ^^ con amore" on this truly gratifying 
reminiscence^ both in his history, and in his life^ he 
should in the continuation of his life have entered 
into fresh details. 

From these the following are extracted : which 
shew^ in what manner the lord high treasurer 
" managed so warily with the king, and presented 
^^ the whole scheme so dexterously," without com- 
mitting or betraying his chosen colleague. 

At the first private audience, which the lord 
Cottington had of the king, he only recommended 
the measure of his being sent alone on this em- 
bassy. ^ This was too reasonable not to make 
^ an impression on the king." The next day he 
proposed, that, on account of his being so old 
Fms 476, and infirm, ^^ he might have a companion with him, 
' ' ** of more youth and a stronger constitution :" and 
in fine proposed, ^^ that the chancellor of the ex- 
^ chequer might be joined in the commission with 
«him:"&c. 

*^ The king was surprised with the overture ; 
^ and asked ^ whether the chancellor would be 
^^ willing to undertake the employment, and 
^^ whether he had spoken with him of it.' To 
^* which the other presently replied, that he knew 
" noty nor had ever spoken to him of it, nor would 
^* doy till his majesty, if he liked it, should Jirst 
*^ prepare him; for he knew well, Ae would at 
'^ Jirst he startled at it, and it may be might take 
^ it unkindly J" 

It will now be seen, that the Nisus, who first 
projected this notable enterprise, could hot have 
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made choice of a youthful Euryalus^ better, quor 
tified to second him : 

^ When the king spake to him of it, as a things 
" that had resulted from his own thoughts'" — ^The 
chancellor did not ^^ dissemble the apprehension, 
'^ that this device had been contrived at Paris. — 
'^But the king quickly expelled that jealousy. 
^^ And he desired a short time to consider of it : and 
^^ received such reasons (besides kindness in the 
^^ invitation) from the lord Cottington, that he 
^^ did not submit only to the king's pleasure, but 
^^ very willingly undertook the employment** 

Having, not without difficulty, as is circumr 
stantially related, found the ways and means of 
effecting their journey to Madrid, at the king's 
expence; on their waiting to take leave of the 
queen-mother, she declared her opinion to be, that 
it would prove ^^ fruitless, as to any advantage theui%^y^L 
^ king would receive from it,^ and her majesty ^' ^^ 
might have added— 

" I tell you that, which you yourselves do know,*** 

* '' She (further) said^ that she did desire^ that he might al- 
ways be about his majesty's person; not only because she 
thought he understood the business of England better than any 
body else^ but because she knew that he loved the king> and 
would always give him good counsel towards his living vip* 
tuously/' &c. 

'* This (his appointment^) was no sooner known than all kinds «-*_-.! -. 
of people, who agreed in nothing else^ murmured and complained p« 313^ I4k ' 
of this counsel^ and the more^ because it had never been men- 
turned <»r debated in council" 

** They who loved him were aorry for him and themselviQi ; 
th^ thought he deserted a path he had long trod, and was 
well acquainted .witb> and was henceforward to move, extra 
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-For when ihk royal prediction had been fiiliy veri- 
fied, we find, that their excellencies ^^ rested fm^ 
Lifc,roi.i.a ^Q^^ a^c without giving the court any further 
^ trouble ; and enjoyed themselves in no unpleMant 
c" retreat from business."* And as we are farther 
told, that during their protracted sojourn among 
the Spaniards, ^^ the chancellor of the exchequer 
HUt " betook himself to the learning their language, 
p?39o ' ^^ ^J reading their books ; of which he made a 
" good collection :"— ^there is every reason to con- 
xjlude, that he more than *^ in soine degree im- 
'^ proved his understanding." And since his 
accounts of the entertainments, given at court in 
celebration of the king's marriage, (such as their 
masquerades, running at the ring, and bull-feasts,) 
are so ample and animated, as to bespeak an at- 
tentive, and delighted spectator, there can be no 
doubt, that he must ^^ very much have refreshed* 
^^ his spirits.'' 

spJueram acHvitatis, in an office^ he had not been acquainted 
l»iritb.-— And there were many^ who were very sorry out of parti- 
cular duty to the king; who being youngs they thought might 
be without that counsel and advertisenients which they knew 
well he would still administer to him.'* 

* The chancellor's spirits, however impaired, could hai^dly 

have needed refreshment so much as did his memory ; else he 

would not have related with the utmost self-complacency how 

^ he did the very things, which he so much censures and condemns 

oHiers far having done. For instance ; he charges Colepepper 

Idfe» Tol. i. with an intention to keep the place of chancellor of the exche- 

^' qucr, " until he should get into quiet possession of the rolls," 

which implies certainly a future, probably a distant, and, as it 

eventually proved, a time, which never came to pass. Yet he 

himself thought it unnecessary to resign the former of these 

offices after not only having been appointed to his embassy 
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''Dnunmortal^! bomini hoi^o quid ^smtat! stubo inteOi- 

gens 
" Quid interest ! Hoc adeo ex h&c re venit in mentem mihL*' 

While sir Andrew Ague-cheek is lamenting^ 
that he ^^ had not bestowed that time on the 
^^ tpQgues^ which he had in fencings dancings and 
^^ bear-baiting;" as though the two pursuits were 
absolutely incompatible; behold! sir Edward 
Hyde^ not less successful^ than diligent in both : 
and thus effectually securing the only two real 
objects of his diplomatic mission: — the improve* 
ment of his understandings and the refreshment 
of his spirits. 

That there was no delay in taking the first steps 
towards the attainment of this important objept^ 
most satisfactory proof is given. Fortunately the 
ambassadors extraordinary arrived at Madrid^ 
when his most catholic majesty was celebrating 
his recent nuptials amidst the most joyous and 
splendid festivities. They were shortly waited on 
by a gentleman, sent by the prime minister, Don 
Lewis de Haro, " to invite their excellencies to Hist. 
^^ all the fiestas; and to apprize them, that there p. m' 
" would be places provided for them. The chan-Life,?oi.i. 
'^ cellor went that aftemoaa to the place assigned : ^* 
^^ where he saw the masquerade, and the running 
" of the course : and the toros the day following.'* 
^^ And so for two or three days together.** Surely 
the aforesaid worthy knight of Ulyria never evinced 
a more laudable alacrity and solicitude for the re- 
freshment of spirits ; though he says of himself — 
^^ I am a fellow of the strangest mind i' th' world : 

esctraordiiiary^ but wh^n he liad ** got into quiet (in truth wry 
fttie^) possession of it.'' 
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*^ and delight in masks and revels sometimes alto- 
'' gether."* 

How far the chancellor of the exchequer's re- 
sidence at Madrid may be fairly termed pro/rac^ec^ 
H^ he has enabled the reader to judgre. ^^ All ways 
p. 458. " were taken to make them — (the ambassadors) 

* Among the heretofore suppressed passages^ now restored in 
^^ . the last edition^ we find, that even during his journey the ex- 
p. 362.* traordinary ambassador was not unmindful of those^ duties, 
which at Madrid were principally to engage his attetition : for 
lie. says, that he and his noble colleague '' chose rather to make 
'^ use of mules, till they came to Vittoria, .... than to wait for 
*' their letters at St. Sebastian's, of which they were heartily 
".weary 5 either because they had been compelled to stay there 
" near twenty days against their will, or that it be indeed a most 
" unpleasant place to liye in, and where ^ere are no kinds of 
" dwertisements" 

It seems, that the latter of the two was the more cogent rea- 
. son 5 because, notwithstanding their impatience to enter upon 
their diplomatic functions, " when they came to Burgos, the 
'' Magistrates invited them to see the toros, which was per- 
" formed the next day.*' So " they staid that day to see the 
"fight." 

, On his first arrival at Madrid, the chancellor of the exche- 

P. 370. q^^r was immediately struck with the great superiority of the 

bulls to those of Burgos -, " where they were much tamer, and 

P. 3/2. 4€ ^here ^jjgy ^gj-^ ^q^ charged by men on horseback, and little 

*^ harm done." The less perhaps on account of their not being 

so charged. For at Madrid, there were in one of those days 

f^ no fewer than sixteen horses, as good as any in Spain, 

" killed, and foiu: or five men ; besides many more of both 
'' hurt : and some men remained perpetually maimed." This 
" was indeed to '' find no boy's play here j" but *' harm" enough 
*' done" to satisfy any spectator, ' ut-quamvis avido.' 

N. B. For a full and particular description of these Iberian 
Circenses, see lord Clarendon's life. And for curious and inte- 
resting Anecdotes, connected with the same, his History of the 
Hehellum and Gvil War in England may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. 
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^^ — perceive, that it was heartUy wished they were 
'^ gone ; which they were resolved to t^e no 
'^ notice of. In the end one morning the secre- 
^^ tary of state came to them from the king ; and 
^ told them, ^ that they had been now above a 
^ ^ year in that court, where they had been well 
^^ treated, notwithstanding some miscarria^, 
^^^ which might very justly have incensed his 

" ^ catholic maj^ty, that they were extra- 

'^ ^ ordmanf* ambassadors, and so needed not any 
" ^ letters of revocation ; that they had received 
^* ^ answers to all they had proposed, and were at 
^^^ liberty to d^art; which his catholic majesty 
^ * desired they would do.* " 

" O* that mine adversary had written a book ;" 
had he been an auto-biographer, a book written 
by his adversary might very possibly have stood 
Job in better stead, than all the oral comfort ad- 
ministered by his Mends. 

Much curious matter in this extraordinary te- 
lation of an extraordinary embassy will yet re- 
mam unnoticed, after one more extract from it. 
From their first entrance into Spain, the ambas- 
sadors had met with every possible discourage- 
ment, even to insult ; which could not but have 
forced them to abandon their mission, if there 
had been the slightest reality in the pretended 
and ostensibly objects of it. They had written 
letters requesting that passports m%ht be sent to 
them at St. Sebastian ; and that a house might he 
provided for them at Madrid. When after some 
delay the passport was received, they found them- 
selves styled in it the ambassadors of the prince 
* That they were indeed. 
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of Wales :an4 no notice taken of the ^plieation 
for a house. After a month's delay at St Sebas- 
lian, and that the wilful mistake^ as to their titles^ 
had been rectified^ they proceeded on their journey 
as far as Alcavendas^ within three leagues of 
Madrid* Ihere they were joined by sir Benjamin 
Wright, the British minister^ who informed them, 
^oi*V that all things were in the swne state: ^^ that no 
p. 264. (4 Ji^Quse was yet preparedfor their reception ; and 
^^ that there was an evident want of attention for 
"them in the court/' ^^ Upon this new mortifica- 
^^ tion, they writ again to don Lewis de Haro, to 
Hist. ^^ desire^ that they might not be put to stay there 
p?364)&c. "yJ^ want of a house: and so be exposed to con- 
" tempt. Nor were they accommodated in that 
^* place in any degree." This remonstrance prov- 
ing not more successful^ than the former^ ^^ after 
^^ a week's stay in that little town^ and ill accom- 

" modation^ they went privately in the 

" evening into Madrid in sir Benjamin Wright's 
" coach^ and came to his house : and if they had 
^^ not been thus accommodated^ they must have 
"been exposed to reproach and infamy by the 
" very little respect^ they received from the court." 
" The court well enough knew of their arrival, but 
" took no notice of it." At last lord Cottington 
requested and obtained a private audience of the 
prime minister. 

Still however, " there was yet no house provided 

▼S!i. ^f^ them, which they took very heavily^ and 

p. 273, Ac. «c believed, that it might advance that business, if 

" they had once a public reception as ambassar. 

^^ dors ; and therefore they resolved to demand an 

^ audience." 
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Now what can be meaikt by ^^ that bumtess;,'' but 
the getting af a house P and to wbat ^se caai the 
^^ therefore'* retete^ of having demanded an an- 
di^ice? Surely then it is a fair and natural in- 
fbrenee^ that> had they found on their arrival a 
house provided^ they might possibly not have 
thought of applying for an a^adience at all. 

The request^ of being admitted to a public au- 
dience^ having been granted ; — ^^ Don Lesivis eame 
^ to' be advertised that the ambassadors had pre- 
^^ pared mourning for themselves^ and all their 
^^ train^ against their audience ; which was true ; 
^^/&r they tJumght it the most proper dress to ap- 
^^ pear in, and to demand assistance, to revenge the 
^ murder of their master, it being yet within the 
^ year J* It is Very clear, that Don Lewis thought 
so too ; nay more, that in his opinion it was the 
only one, in which they could possibly appear on 
such an occasion, and for such a purpose ; and 
therefore^ (the object being to delay as long as 
possible, if it should prove impracticable to evade 
{together, their being publicly acknowledged,) 
" sent to them, that he hoped that when the whole 
*^ court was in gala, upon the joy of the marriage 
^* of the king, and to give the queen a cheerfiil re* 
'* c€|)tion, they would not dishonour the festival 
^ by appearing in luto, which the king could 
*^ but take unkindly ; which, he said, he thought 
*^ to advertise them out of friendship.''* 

* Could the chancellor have been pennitted till now to take 
his station^ evening after evenings — 

'' Robed in the sable garb of woe/' 
amidst the gorgeous bravery of royal revels^ or the radiant gal- 
lantry of chivalrous carousals ? 
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'< Whereupon^ as well to comply in an affair 
^' which seemed to have somewhat of reason in it^ 
^^ as out of apprehension^ that from hence they 
^^ (that is to say Don Lewis) might take occasion 
" to defer their audience^ they changed their pur- 
^^ pose^ and caused new clothes to be made ; and 
'^ then sent to demand their audience."" 

This could no longer be refused : and having 

thus outwitted the Spanish minister^ the result 

was such^ as they anticipated; far they imme- 

Hift. diatebf '^ had a house provided for them in the 

11.381! ^^Calle de Alcala^ belonging to the marquis of 

^^ Villa Magna^ to whom the king paid four hun- 

*^ dred pounds sterUhg by the year " 

There it was that ^' they rested for some time 

Life, " (above a year) without giving the court any 

p,375,6. ^^ farther trouble^ and enjoyed themselves in no 

^^ unpleasant retreat from business ; if they could 

^' have put off the thought of the miserable con- 

'^ dition of their master^ and th^r own particular 

^* concernments in their own country.** 

^^ Denique^ si conferendum exemplum est f let 
the reader, who delights in the contemplation of 
powerful contrast, first turn his eyes to the chan- 
cellor's future illustrious colleagues, and friends ; 
to Ormond in Ireland, and Southampton in Eng- 
land ; (nay, even on the so much reviled groom * 
of the bedchamber,) daily risking that forfeiture, 
which Montrose in Scotland so gallantly incurred, 
and so gloriously paid. Then let him view the 

* *' He did send over to the king^ and had leave to stay 
''there; and sometimes supplied the king with considerahle 
''sums of money. CromweU did hate him ^ and desired to have 
" taken his life." Clarendon's Hist, pages 494 and 501, vol. v. 
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chancellor himself at the Spanish court; freely 
indulging his equally strong propensities to literary 
pursuits^ and sportive recreations; his person in 
safety, and his mind at ease ; unless when the oc- 
casionally intruding recollection of a royal '^ mas- 
'* ter's miserable condition" threw a transient 
gloom over the spirits of his adventurous servant, 
and self-devoting minister of state : or when the 
patriot's bosom heaved a sigh at the thought of 
^ his own particular concernments in his own coun- 
" tri/^ Among these it is consoling to reflect, 
that his wife and children were not included. Sir 
Edward, before he set out on his extraordinary 
embassy, " on which two full years were spent," 
having had the satisfaction of knowing, that lady 
Hyde and family were safely arrived, and com- 
fortably settled, at Antwerp. 

Surely when the life of lord Herbert of Cherbury 
was pronounced by its very ingenious editor to be 
•^ the most extraordinary account, that was ever 
" given by a wise man of himself," he must either 
never have read, or else he must have forgotten, 
the auto-biography of the '^ wisest,"* as well as 
^* best, of English statesihen." 

VI. 

" It was discernible enough, that Mr. Ashbum- 
** ham, who usually looked very far before him, 
" had not so much intended to disoblige the chan- 
'* cellor, as, by introducing himself this way into 
" the customs, to continue one of the farmers of 
^^ the customs, when the war should be at an end ; 
'^ of which he got a promise from the king at the 
^' same time " 
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^^ It ims discernible enough that Mr. Aahbum-^ 
" ham, who usually looked very far before him.*' 
Was it also discernible enough, on what object 
this eagle-eyed speculator was intent on the 28th 
of August, 1667 ? Clarendon house, then better 
known as Dunkirk house, was yet standing — 
" At noD ii^eotem fQribii9 domus alta supcrins 
Mane salutanttttn totis vomit ^edibus undam." 

Evelyn, Legge, and Ashbumham were on that day 
the only guests seated at the sometime chancel- 
lor's so lately crowded board. The first of these 
in his Diary, speaking of his noble host, says that 
he found " his lordship pretty well in health ; 
'^ though now many of his friends and sycophants 
^^ abandoned him." But lord Clarendon himself 
tells us further; that, though the king denied, 
that he had forbidden any of his servants to 
JUfc,YoL visit him, " yet it appeared more every day, tiiat 
^* they were best looked on, who forbore going 
'^ to him, and the other found themselves upon 
'^ much disadvantage."* And in a letter d^ated 

* According to Echard^ the king reprimanded sir Stephen 
Fox, who was of his household^ and member of the house of 
commons, for having voted in favour of the earl of Clarendon. 
To which sir Stephen replied, that " he knew the earl to be an 
*' honest man : and was sure, he could never be guilty of the 
** crimes laid to his charge." 

Pepys has noted in his Diary, that sir Geo. Carteret told him, 
that ** the king do all he can in the world to overthrow my 
^' lord chancellor -, and that notice is t^ken of every man about 
*' the king, that is not seen to promote the ruin of the chan-i 
''cdlor." 

N. B. Ashbumham was at this time, as well as Legge, still a 
groom of the bedchamber. 



iu. p. 297. 
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the 24th of September, 1667, addressed to hia iU 
lustrious friend the duke of Ormond, he writes-** 
" The duke of York hath been, and is, as gracious 
" to me, and as much 'concerned for me, as pos- 
" sible. I have not many other friends to brag 
^' of. I confess I have so much mortification upon 
'^ the observation of the humours of men, that the 
" very ridiculousness thereof is some allay to the 
" melancholic.'' 

To follow the fortunes of a fallen minister, or 
to keep up a connection with him, may sometimes 
have been the result of sordid calculation, or of 
ambitious policy. But here lord Clarendon's age,* 
his bodily infirmities, and domestic afflictions; 
the recent death of the earl of Southampton, the 
protracted absence of the duke of Ormond, and 
the confirmed victory of their opponents ; — every 
consideration forbade the hope of his regaining 
his lost ascendancy. If ever therefore an un- 
equivocal proof was given of genuine respect, of 
disinterested attachment, and of unfeigned pre- 
ference of ^^ the house of mourning to the house 
^^ of feasting ;" it was on this occasion manifest in 
the conduct of that man, whom lord Clarendoa 
(as will be hereafter shewn) has deliberately and 
studiously consigned to the odium, scorn, and 
ridicule of succeeding ages, as a time-serving, self- 
seeking, scheming sycophant. 

It must however be admitted, that no man was 
ever more entitled, or better warranted, to pass 

* Ashburnham was himself five years older^ having been 
born in 1603. 
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on another the censure and reproach conveyed in 
this sarcastic parenthesis* than lord Clarendon. 

That his paternal estate was not large may be 
inferred from the judged expediency of his adding 
to it by the practice of that learned profession, 
which he began to study, as many a young templar 
has since done, in the society of wits, poets and 
bon-vivants. 

After his emancipation from these £suscinating 
iidtcheries, both sensual^ and intellectual, no long 
tune intervened, ere from having been returned 
to the parliaments of 1640 and 1641, the lawyer 
migrated first into the politician, and next into 
the minister of state ; at a time, when the latter's 
was least a thriving trade. And surely if any one 
had asked, whether from the time, when the royal 
standard had been raided, to that when the mo- 
narchy was restored, sir Edward Hyde*s property 
had escaped those sequestrations and confiscations, 
by which the estates of other loyalists had been 
impaired and dilapidated, the indignant answer 
would probably have been returned in some such 
words as these, which Addison has put into the 
mouth of the Roman patriot ; 

* " That Ashburnham usually looked very far before him." 
t " He indulged his palate very much^ and took even some 
delight in eating and drinking well^ but without any approach 
9,Tf,^ 'to luxury -, and, in truths rather discoursed like an epicure^ than 
was one -, having spent much time in the eating hours with 
the earl of 'Dorset^ &c. men who excelled in gratifying their 
appetites.'* 

What therefore is said of there having been *' no approach to 
luxury" must be with reference only to the Attic Triclinium at 
the mermaid in Friday-street ; with old Ben in the chair. 
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'' I should have bhish'd^ if Cato's house had stood 
'* Secure, and flourish*d in a civil war." 

From out of what funds then was that gorgeous 
palace raised^ which with its stately gardens soon 
covered the present site of Dover Street, Albemarle 
Street, and Bond Street ; or out of which their 
wages were paid to the keepers of Wychwood 
Forest, of the Manor of Cornbury, or of Hyde 
Park. It is little probable, that expences like 
these should have been defrayed from the accu- 
mulated savings of the Wiltshire rents, or from 
the frugal hoardings of many a well-earned pro- 
fessional fee. If then the above-mentioned grants 
of crown lands were rendered available to their 
purpose by less notorious gratuities* of royal 

* Of these, the following have transpired : 

1st. At page 385 of the continuation of his life, lord Claren- 
don lias related that — ^' the king ha^ often offered the ehancel- 

" lor to make him a haron, but he had still refused it, and 

" bespu^t his majesty not to think of it 3 that it would increase 
'* the envy against him if he should confer that honour upon 
'' him so soon 3 hut that hereafiter, when his majesty's affairs 
'^ should he settled, and he, out of the extraordinary perquisites 
'^ of his office, should he able to make some addition to his small 
"fortune, he would, with that humility that became him, re- 
" ceive that honour from him." 

'' The king, in a few days after, coming to him, and being 
'* alone with him in his cabinet, at going away gave him a little 
'* billet into his hand, that contained a warrant of his own hand- 
*' writing to sir Stephen Fox to pay to the chancellor the sum, 

'* of 2O,00OL This bounty flowing inmiediately from 

** the king, and of which nobody could have notice, could 

*' not but much raise the spirits of the chancellor at such a 
'* melancholic con|uncture." 

It seems that of these flowings or over*flowings of the king's 
bounty, those which made the least noise, were always the more 
VOL. I. E 
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munificence^ lavished at a time^ when penury and 
policy, — 

** Res dnra^ ao regni novitas^** 

were speciously pleaded in excuse of apathy and 
ingratitude — an impartial judge will pause, before 
he receives the verdict, by which lord Clarendon 
is so emphatically pronounced, ^^ the most virtuous 
'^ of statesmen." 

Still however with.no other plea than that of 
guilty can be met the charge, brought against 
Ashbumham of having ^^ usually looked very far 

readOy absorbed by tl^e chancellor's gratitude. For we read (at 
page 406) that he puiposed to raise his fortune only " by t|ie 
*' perquisites of his office^ which were considerable at the firsts 
'* and by such bounty of the king as might hereafiter^ without 
" noise or scandal, be conferred on him in proper seasons and 
'* occurrences,** 

^ndly. We read in Pepyss Diary, Feb. 23, 1664. '' The IssDg 
*' has this day sept his order to the privy seal for the paymmt 
'.' Qf .this SQ^QQPI. to ^e chanqeHpr to c^ear the moTigBei^:- 
JsT.B. On Gl^endon Far)L3 subject to which it had been 
grated to th^ duke of ^bemarle, and by him sold to the noble 
earl '^ whose title of earldome is fetched from thence." 

It may be — it has been — ^asked, — are detractions from so fl- 
lui^trious a oharact^ as }ord Clarendan*s to be fsredited on the 
obscure authority of Pepys ? Certainly not j — ^wh^oever it be, 
SQ. n^^<^h as ppssil^le, in i[eason tp discredit them. But this can 
^#y be tl^e case i^. instances^ where, in addition to the many 
string ix^tprnal ^Qyi4^ces of a general truth, and correctness of 
s^t^n^ei^t, particular filets are in ^triptest analogy with others^ 
authenticated by the noble auto-biograplier hjinself. 

^rdly. The grant of 85^000^. out of money voted to the king 
l>y the pt^liamept of Ir<daiid, of which lord Clarendon has given 
more than one account, — ^too much at length to be hereinserted 5 
Vut whk^fi, i^.top curipH^ to be .omitted, will be given at the end 
pf this disgt|isition 1^ page 75. 
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^^ before him." The proofs are too visible to be 
concealed^ and too substantial to be removed. 
No sooner had the king's restoration liberated 
him from an imprisonment of eight years, in which 
he had been kept by Cromwell— ^^ who (as om* 
noble historian asserts) ^^ did hate him, and de- 
" sired to have taken his life, and would have 
'^ been glad to have blasted his reputation," — ^thah 
we find, that he instantly relapsed into his former 
inveterate habit. That within five years he had 
completed, at his own expence, the rebuilding of 
the church at Ashibumham, is attested by the 
initials of his name, and the date of 1665 simply 
carved on the unomamented coping of th6 chancel 
door. 

His usual failing is further certified by the sig- 
natures of the minister and churchwardens to their 
registered acknowledgement of having received 
from him, on behalf of the pansh, ^^ all appliances 
" and means to boot" for the due performance of 
every service, and the solemnization of every rite, 
prescribed by primitive, rather than reformed, 
christian worship. 

This was, it must be granted, ^* to look for—" 
very far ! — " before him," since it could not have 
been done with a view to find favour for himself, 
or others, in the sight of any earthly king ; least 
of all to propitiate the one, then seated on the 
throne of England : who lived the life of an atheist, 
and died the death of a papist. 

^^ Had not so much Intended to disoblige the 
^ chancellor." 
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Had he in the least, — ^had he at all^^ntended 
to disoblige the chancellor ? If he had, his cha- 
racter cannot have been such, as a contemporary, 
to whom he was so well known, as the earl of 
Clarendon, has deigned to describe it. It is little 
probable, if possible, that an insinuating, subtle, 
and assiduous observer, and promoter of his own 
interests, should have been regardless of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from making to himself a 
friend of that minister, whom, above all, it was 
then the king's delight to honour ; and more espe- 
cially of the one ^^ to whose office entirely belonged 
^^ the direction of the customs ;" at the time too 
when ^^ to introduce himself as a farmer" of the 
same was the grand object of his ambition. 

In the Works of the noble Historian abimdant 
proof may be foimd, that the chancellor of the 
exchequer was incapable of lending himself to 
such base practices as thosie, which the lord high 
chancellor was afterwards charged withal: as 
^^ the prevailing to have the customs farmed at a 
" lower rate, than others offered," to benefit him- 
self or to favour a prot6g6. But we are no where 
warranted on the same authority , to ascribe to 
Ashbumham the same conscientious scrupulosity. 

" Of which he got a promise from the king at 
" the same time." 

HistyoLiu Ashbumham, according to lord Clarendon, ^^ was 
p. 247. <( Qf entire confidence with his master" — ^^ he was 
p. 382. ^'^^ as entirely trusted by the king as any man in 
Ms^^^'^^ England" — ^^ was known to have so great an 
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^^ interest in the affections of his majesty, and so 
^^ great an influence on his counsels and resolu- 
*^tions** — ^^was one whom the king loved and ufe, toll 
^^ trusted very much'' — ^^ for whom the king hadLiA^vaLL 
^^ a great afiection and an extraordinary opinion** ^' ^^' 
— ^^ who had power and credit with the king:*' — iife,roLL 
so that (as it will presently be shewn) he was at'^*^^' 
this time making peers as fast as a turner can 
people a toy-shop with fac-similes. When there- 
fore presuming on all this confidence, trust, in- 
terest, influence, power, credit, love, affection and 
opinion, he had contrived so far to— • 

*' Screw his courage to the sticking place/' 

as to venture to apply for (^^ prodigious bold re- 
^^ quest*') the situation of a farmer of the customs, 
it is passing strange, that as '^ the port of Bristol 
*^ was now within the king's quarters," he should 
have preferred a contingent, remote, reversionary 
grant, to the immediate appointment. But then 
we are told, that he " usually looked very far be- 
'^ fore him." And perhaps it may be with the 
mind's eye, as it is with the grosser organ of ma- 
terial vision ; which as it becomes long-sighted, 
loses its power to discern nearer objects without 
artificial aid. 

VII. 

^\ If there remained after this any jealousy, or 
" coolness between the chancellor of the exchequer 
'^ and the other two," 

If there remained not any jealousy, it is here 
^^ discernible enough" after the slow protracted 
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course of twenty-five eventftil years, that there re- 
mained some yet baser passion in the breast of lord 
Clarendon, imsubdued, ai^ unmitigated. While 
it is equally^ manifest, that the brief period of 
scarcely twenty-seven months had suflSced to obli- 
terate fipom that tablet, on which deeper, and more 
durable impression might well have been made, 
all reminiscence, how, — at the time, when, by his 
ungria.tefiil (sovereign, sacrificed to the malignity 
of a ruthless faction ; — abandoned to the fiiry of a 
deluded populace ; — 

** Interque mcerentes amicos 
'' Egregius propqraret exul 5** 

Ashbiimham had been among those few, who 
dared to evince their friendship, and testify their 
sorrow. 

So much for that mortification, which the chan- 
cellor ^^ took" as we are told (and as he has here 
given it) " very heavily ;*' which he has stated very 
uncandidly; treated very contumeliously ; and 
entitled very pompously — ^^ the chancellor of the 
" exchequer's office invaded by a groom of the 
^^ bedchamber !" Was ever mole-hill magnified 
into such a mountain? Was ever mountain de- 
livered of so ^^ ridiculous" a mouse ? 
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The next att^rck on this unfprtunajke groom of 
the bedchamber^ now to be introduced under 
another title, soon occurs in the auto-biographi- 
cal pages of our illustrious annalist. If it were 
not difficult to convey a sufficient knowledge of 
the whole transaction^ so circumstantially detailed, 
by transcribing only such as may appear the moce 
material parts, the attempt would be injudicious ; 
since however unintentionally the selections, or 
rejections, might be unfairly made ; and hence 
induce suspicions of a design to garble the rela^ 
tion, which it is professed to abridge. But surely 
for extracting largely from so admired a writer, 
especially where he is narrating events, of which 
he himself was an eye-witness, and still more — 

** quorum pars magna fuit^*' 

there can be little expediency to apologize. If 
there be, the best compensation, which can be 
made, is that, as compared with the antecedent 
article, there will be more of text ; so, that in like 
proportion, there shall here be less of comment. 
The reader will thus be doubly a gainer, both 
positively and negatively, by the change. 

The king said, ^^ he hoped that he (chancellor Lifo^^oi.i. 
^^ of the exchequer) would give him (duke of Rich- P' ^^' ^^ 
*^ mond) good counsel; for he had not of late 
'^ lived towards him in the manner he was used to 
"do; that he knew well the duke was a very 
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*^ honest and worthy man, and had all the kind- 
** ness, as well as duty for his majesty ; but that 
^^ he was grown sullen, or discontented, and had 
^ not the same countenance as he used to hare ; 
^ for which he could imagine no other reason, 
** but that his man Webb gave him ill-counsel: 
" he said, he was well contented that he (the duke) 
" should take notice, that his majesty was not well 
" satisfied. 

The chancellor of the exchequer accordingly 
waited the same day on the duke. And after 
he had spent a short time with him, he said, ^^ he 
" thought it was time to go to Oriel college, (where 
" the committee for secret affairs used to meet) 
*' and asked his grace, whether he would please 
*' to go thither. For which he making some ex- 
** cuse, the other pressed him with some eamest- 
/^ ness, and said, it was observed that he had a 
" good time declined that meeting, and if he 
*^ should not now go thither, he should be doubt* 
^* fill there was some reason for it. 

" The duke replied, that he had iQdeed been 
*^ absent from thence for some time, and that he 
^ would deal clearly with him as his friend, but 
*^ desired it should not be known } that he was re- 
*^ solved to be there no more. Then complained, 
^ that the king was not kind to him; at least, had 
^^ not that confidence in him which he had used 
^^ to have : and then spake of many particulars 
" loosely; and especially, that before the treaty, 
^^ he had advised the king to use all the means 
/^ he could to draw them to a treaty, for many 
" advantage which were like to be gotten by 
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'^ it ; and to that purp^ose produced a letter that 
^^ he had newly received from the countess of Car- 
^' lisle^ and read it to his majesty^ who then seemed 
'^ not to be moved with the contexts ; but after- 
^ wards^ in several discoursei^^ reflected upon it in 
*^ such a manner^ as if he wfere jealous that the 
^^ duke held too much correspondence with that 
^^ people : which he looked upon as such a point 
^^ of diffidence^ that it was no longer fit for him to 
^^ be present when the secret part of his afiairs 
^^ was transacted ; and so he had and would for- 
/^ bear to meet in that place^ till his majesty should 
^ entertain a better opinion of him : yet lie con- 
^^ cealed the trouble of mind which he sustained ; 
^^ and wished that no notice might be taken of it. 

^^ The chancellor told him^dt was, too late for 
^^ that caution ; that the lords themselves could 
^^not but observe his long absence^ who before 
^^ used to be the most punctual ; and confessed to 
^^ him^ that the king himself had spoken to him of 
^^ it with a sense of wonder and dislike 

^^ In sum^ it was easy to discern^ that the thing 
^^that troubled him was the power and credit 
/^that John Ashbumham had with the king; 
^^ which his vanity made him own to that de- 
^^gree^ that he was not content to enjoy the 
'^ benefit of it^ except he made it public^ and to 
^^ be taken notice of by all men ; which could not 
^' but reflect upon his honour : and when the chan- 
^^ cellor seemed to think it impossible^ that himself 
^ could believe that the king could prefer a man 
^' of Mr. Ashbumham's talent before his grace^ 
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^^ he proceeded with many instaaces^ and insisted 
^^ with most indignation upon one. 

^^ That about a year before^ sir John Lucas^ who 
^^ was well known to his grace^ having met him 
<^ abroad in his travels^ and ever after paid a par- 
^^ tieular respect to him^ had applied himself to 
^^ him^ and desired his favour ; that when there 
^^ shoidd be any opportunity offered, he would re- 
^^ commend him to the king, to whom he was not 
^^ unknown : that his affection to his majesty's 
^^ service was notorious enough, and that his suf- 
*^ ferings* were so likewise, his house being the 
^^ first that was plundered in the beginning of the 
" war ; by which, the loss he sustained in fiimi- 
^^ ture, plate, money, and stock, was very con- 
^^ siderable ; so that he might modestly hope, that 
" when his majesty scattered his favours upon 
^^ others of his own rank, his poor service might 
^^ likewise be remembered : but he had seen men 
^^ raised to dignities, who he was sure had not 
^^ the advantage over hiln in their sufferings, what- 
^^ ever they might have in their actings ; and he 
^^ desired no more, but (since it was too evident 
^^ that his majesty's wants were great, and that 
^^ money would do him some service) that he might 
^ receive that degree of honour, which others had, 

* This is noticed in the History of the Rebellion^ vol. iii. p. 
239^ wherein it appears further that sir John Lucas's life was 
saved by the interference :of the mayor of Colchester. Who was 
however compelled to send hiin to the common gaol^ " where 
" he remained^ glad of that security, till the house of commons 
*' removed him to another prison^^ without ever charging him 
" with any crime,** 
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^^ and he would make such a pi^esent to him as 
^^ should manifest his gratitude ; and he desired 
^^ to owe the obligaUop to his grace^ and to re- 
^^ ceivfe it only by his mediation. 

^^ He said^ he had moved this matter^ with the 
^^ relation of all the circumstances^ to his majesty^ 
^' who spake very graciously of the gentleman^ as 
^^ a person of merits but said^ he was resolved to 
^^ make no more lords ; which he received as a 
^^ very good answer^ and looked upon as a good 
^^ resolution^ and commended it; desiring only^ 
^^ that if at any time his majesty found it neces- 
" sary to vary from that resolution^ he would re- 
^^ member his proposition, and gratify that g^itle- 
^^ man ; which he promised to do ; and with all 
^^ which he acquainted the person concerned; 
^^ thinking, it could not but well satisfy him. But 
^^ he told him, that he was sorry that he could not 
*^ receive the honour by his grace's recommen- 
^^ dation ; but for the thing itself, he could have 
*^ it when he would ; and shortly after it was des- 
^^ patched by Mr. Ashbumham : he asked whether 
*^ this was not preferring Mr. Ashbumham very 
^* much before him. The chancellor told him, he 
^^was preferred as the better market-man, and 
^^that he ought not to believe that the king's 
^^ affection swayed him to that preference, but an 
*^ opinion that the other would make the better 
^^ bargain. He replied, that his migesty was de- 
'^ ceived in that, for he had told him what the 
" other meant to give, without the least thought 
*^ of reserving any thing for himself; whereas his 
" majesty had now received five hundred pounds 
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^^ less^ and his market-man had gotten so much 
^* for his pains. 

^^ In conchision^ he prevailed so far with him^ 
^^ that they went that afternoon together to the 
" Committee to Oriel college ; and the next day the 
^^ chancellor spake with the king again^ and told 
^^ him^ that the duke, had been in the afternoon 
" with the committee^ where many things had been 
^^ consulted ; and that he found all his trouble pro- 
^^ ceeded from an apprehension^ that his majesty 
^^ had withdrawn his affection from him ; at leasts 
^^ that he^ the duke^ had not the same credit with 
^^ his majesty which he had formerly had ; and that 
'^ the sense and fear of that^ could not but make 
^^ an impression upon a good servant^ who loved 
^^ his master as well as he did. His majesty said^ 
" they two should not live as well together as 
^^ they had done^ as long as the duke kept his 
*^ man Webb ; who made him believe that the 
^^ king was wholly gjovemed by Ashbumham, and 
" cared not for any body else. He said, nobody 
" who knew him could believe he could be go- 
^* vemed by Ashbumham ; who, though an honest 
" man, and one that he believed loved him well, 
^^ no man thought was of an understanding su- 
*^4)erior to his majesty; and enlarged himself 
^^ upon this argument so much, that he seeined as 
^^ it were glad of the opportunity to clear himself 
*^ from that aspersion or imputation.** 

The maxim '^ ut nequid falsi dicere audeat, ne- 
^^ quid veri non audeat,** however as a motto* it 
may grace the title-page of the History of the Re- 
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bellion^ has in the work itself been as little ob- 
served foy its so superstitiously accredited author^ 
as by any other of least vaunted authenticity. 
With r^ect to Ashbumham it shall be unde- 
niably attested^ even by himself^ that he has not 
feared to say that^ which is false : — ^in point of 
fact absolutely felse : — ^nay more^ that, of which 
however possibly not aware at the moment of 
writing it, he must in some instances antecedently, 
and in others subsequently, have known to be so. 
And surely if not the internal conciousness of an 
uncontroulable antipathy, the too manifest be- 
trayal of a predominant enmity might have warned 
him, for his^ own sake, to verify and ascertain 
those facts, by the misrepresentation of which he 
has so basely and foully calumniated a man, as 
innocent, and as honourable, as himself: one, 
whose disinterested attachment, and zealous de- 
votion to their royal master, will bear at least as 
strict a scrutiny as his own. 

Most assuredly the duke of Richmond was, as 
the king is here said to have pronomiced him to 
be, ^^ a very honest and worthy man.** But many 
a very honest and worthy man has thought, and 
spoken, and acted, very unlike himself, when in a 
very ill-humour. Such was the unusual temper 
of his grace's mind at the moment, when he is re?, 
presented to have accused Ashbumham of a dis- 
graceful and abominable abuse of the royal favour- 
But let it be remembered, that however correct in 
point of fact the statement may be, the language, 
in which it has been given is that of one, who was 
equally an avowed friend to the former, and an 
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undisguised enemy to the latter. A further pre- 
liminary remark^ which is here submitted^ as no 
frivolous objeetion to the unreserved admission of 
all this full and minute detidl^ (and the same will 
be^ as it has been, of frequent application,) that 
the third part of Clarendon's Life, from which this 
extract is taken, bears the date of November 6th, 
1669, being twenty-six years after the occurrence 
of the event there recorded. We are no where 
told that the noble writer was in the habit of 
noting down at the moment these ^^ Memorabilia," 
so very worthy of transmission to all succeeding 
ages. Indeed the pre&ce to the first edition of 
his life seems to discountenance the notion; as 
does the internal evidence of almost every relation 
in the work itself. Surely then where the precise 
words are purported to be given, after such a lapse 
of time, some more satisfactory vouchers than 
unaided and unrefreshed reminiscences are neces- 
sary to merit unqualified acceptation."*^ When 
the illustrious biographer, relating the gracious 
expressions in which the king announced the re- 
solution to appoint Ned Hyde his secretary of 

* ^' Faciunt aliena pericula cautum." There are few who 
have less profited from the experience of others than the author 
of this Vindication. Yet here for once it has not been thrown 
away npon him. Havings before he began to write these com- 
ments^ exceeded the age, at which lord Clarendon \iad finished 
his great Historical Work, he has taken care to enable himself 
in all matters, whether of fact or of opinion, not only to name 
his authorities, but to submit to his reader's better judgment the 
several passages, faithfully transcribed -, precluding thereby the 
possibility of even unintentionally misleading others by his own 
involuntary misapprehensions. 
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state^ adds in j)arenthesis--«(^^ these were his ma- 
" jesty's own words :") is it not naturally to be in- 
ferred, that all the others are lord Clarendon's 
own words ? 

Little could the duke of Richmond have ex- 
pected, or earnestly would he have deprecated, 
that of his whole life (with the honourable tenour 
of which it is so much at variance and in contrast) 
this passage should be the one most circumstan- 
tially and indelibly perpetuated in a record. 



sere perenmus. 



Among some portraits of John Ashbumham's 
most distinguished contemporaries, which have 
continued till now as heir-looms in his family, is 
one of the duke of Richmond. For its merit and 
value, as a work of art, the present possessor of it 
is &r less earnest to contend, than for the reascm- 
ableness of the gratifying hope, which he indulges, 
that it may have been originally placed there a 
token of friendship, or a pledge of reconciliation, 
between two men, who in their respective stations 
were well entitled to each other's esteem and re- 
ciprocal consideration. 

*' Credo equidem : — ^nec vana fides." 

Their zeal and fidelity, their exertions and suffer- 
ings, in a common cause ; their necessarily con- 
sequent intercourse throughout the calamitously 
eventful period from the close of 1643 to that of 
1648; the affectionate confidence, with which 
both were honoured by their royal master ; and 
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his well known benign solicitude^* that those, 
whom he loved, and by whom he thought him- 
self beloved, should also love one another : and 
(*^ though last not least") the absence abroad of 
the chancellor of the exchequer; who after the 
4th of March, 1644, never saw the king, or the 
duke ; all unite to render the gratifying supposi- 
tion not improbable. 

But the hope rests not in plausible conjectures 
alone. These are powerfully corroborated by a 
fact, which, as being verified in the parliamentary 
journals (Dec. 8th, 1645), shall here be given in 
lord Clarendon's own words. 
^^•▼oi,r. « He (the king,) sent again to the parliament, 
" that they would send a safe conduct for the 
^^ duke of Richmond, and the earl of Southampton, 
"Mr. John Ashbumham and Mr. Geoffrey Pal- 
^[ mer ;-f- by whom he would make such particular 
" propositions to them as he hoped would pro- 
^^ duce a peace.*' 

Surely it would little accord with the character 
given by the noble historian of the king, and of 
the duke, to suppose, that the former would pro- 
pose, or the latter accept Ashbumham for a col- 
league in a commission consisting of four persons 
only ; if his grace had still continued to entertain 
the same opinion of the market-man, as he is here 

* Exemplified in his earnest endeavour to effect a reconcilia- 
tion Itetween sir John Colepepper and sir Edward Hyde 5 and 
again to obtain the chancellor's forgiveness for Ashbumham, 
the invader of his office. 

t Afterwards attorney general. 
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said to have declared to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

I. 

^^ He (sir John Lucas) desired to owe the ohlu 
" gation to his grace, iand to receive it only by his 
" mediation.'* 

How is this declaration reconbilable with sir 
John Lucas's subsequent reply, when on the duke's 
informing him of the failure of his application to 
the king ; namely that " he was sorry, that he 
^^ could not receive the honour by his grace's re 
" commendation, but for the thing itself he could 
^^ have it when he would ?" Because from this it 
would appear that sir John Lucas had first secured 
to himself the promise of a peerage, and then 
asked the duke to obtain it for him. 

II. 

** And shortly after it was despatched by Mr. 
" Ashburnham." 

The natural inference therefore seems to be that 
this business had been already despatched at the 
time, of which lord Clarendon is here speaking : 
that is to say towards the close of the year 1643 ; 
or very early in 1644. Because this transaction 
is related in part iii. of lord Clarendon's Life ; in 
the concluding paragraph of which it is stated, 
that lord Clarendon left Oxford on the 4th of 
March, 1644. " And this was the last time, the 
" chancellor ever saw that gracious and excellent 
'' king." 

VOL. I. F 
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But it appears^ that the creation of the barony 
of Lucas of Shenfield was in 1645^ (on the autho* 
rity of Bank's Extinct Baronage^ and Beatson's 
Political Index.)* 

In the 16th of Charles II., Mary, the only 
daughter and heiress of lord Lucas, was created 
baroness Lucas of Crudwell, with remainder to 
her heirs, male or female, by her husband, Antony 
earl of Kent. By the marriage of John Ash- 
burnham's great grandson with Jemima, second 
daughter-f- of Henry duke of Kent, his descen- 
dants in the fourth generation, are within the li- 
mitation of the patent. Here again we see the 
" great appearance of truth," with which Ash* 
bufnham is said to have " usually looked very far 
^^'before him.'* 

III. 

^^ The chancellor told him, he (Ashbumham) 
" was preferred as the better market-man." 

It is presumed that a market-man is one em- 
ployed by the owner of a commodity, who wishes 
to sell it for the best price, that can be obtained 
for it. Now it is here stated, that the king ^^ was 
" resolved to make no more lords," that is, to sell 
no more peerages. How came he then among his 
retainers to have a market-man ? That his ma- 

* According to Dugdale^ sir John Lucas was made baron 
Lucas by letters patent, dated 3rd of January, 20th year of 
Charles I. Whose accession to the throne was on the S7th 
March, 162B. 

t The countess de Grey, as descended from the Meat daugh- 
ter of Henry duke of Kent, is now baroness Lucas of CrudwelL 
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jerty wall at all times ^6rf arerm jRrom dealing'lif 
this sort of merchandise, may be further seen at 
page 257, vol iii. of the History of the Rebellion. 
^ There was a gentleman of a very good esctrac- 
^^ tion, and of the best estate of any gentleman of 
" that conntry, who lived within' four or five milei^ 
" df Shrewsbnry, and was looked upon as a vdry" 
^^ prudent man, and had a very powerfiil influence 
^upon that people, and was of undoubted al&c- 
^^ tions and loyalty to the king, and to the gov^^m^ 
^^ ment both in church^and state : his eldest soii 
^^was a young gentleiha^ of great esfpeetation, 
^^ and of excellent parts;, a meihber of the house 
^"^ of commons, who had behaved himself tfaerd 
*Wery well. TTiis gentleman intiiUMed to a J^«fu{ 
*' of his, ^ that if his father might be mad^^ baron> 
^' ^ he did believe he might be pt^vailed with to 
'^ ^preseiitfais majesty with a good sum of money.' 
^ It was proposed to the king, who had -tfo mind 
^^ to embrax^e the proposition, bisr majesty taking 
^' oecasicfn often speak agmnst ^ maJdng^m^erclum^ 
^ ^ Mtte of hmour ; how much the trown suffer 
^^ ^ at present by the licence of that kind, which had 
^* ^been usedduring thefavcmr of the duke of Buck* 
^' ^ingbam ; and that he had tuot taken dormer re^ 
^^ ^ solutmi agaip^ mamf things y than against this 
^^ ^ particular eocpedient for raising money T How- 
'^ ever after he returned from Chester and found 
^^ by the increase of his levies, and the ^ood dispo- 
^^ siticm all things were in, that he might in a short 
^' time be able to march, and in so good a con- 
^^ dition, that he should rather seek the rebels^ than 
^^ decline mieeting with them, if the indispensable 
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"want: of moaey. did oot make hia motion im- 
" possible. ; the merit aQd ability of the person, 
, ^^ aiid the fair e3q)ectation . from his posterity, he 
^^hmmg two sons both very hopeful^ prevailed 
*^ with his majesty to resume the same overtuioe; 
"and in a few days it was perfected, and the gfen- 
^5 tleman; was made a b^^ron, who presented the 
" sum of six tbo^isand pounds to his majesty.". 

It:is observable that none of the parties in this 
transaction are named. With respect to one of 
themr the friend of this young gentleman, by 
whom it was proposed to the king, some curiosfity 
is naturally excited. We know, that a frietid on 
such^ occasions, a proposer of such, overtui^egi, imd 
manager of such bargains, is denonfinated ^^ a 
marketrman ;'* such at least is the title. b.e$t^wed 
on Ashburnh^im^ But he could hardly h^ve been 
the market-man on this occasion. For the noble 
historian is not much in the habit of eulogissi^g 
thiQse between whom and Ashbumbam a fii^td-^ 
ship subsisted. On the contrary an appeal may 
' be confidently made to all, who have been attentive 
readers ' of the History of the Rebellion, and 
Clarendon's Life, whether their illustrious author 
has not often alluded to him)Sfelf in terms at least 
as circuitous, enigmatical, and mysterious. 

IV. 

" He, (the duke of Richmond) replied his ma- 
" jesty was deceived in that, for he had told him, 
5* what the other meant to giye, without the least 
^^ thought of reserving any thing for himself; 
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^^ whereas his majesty had now received five hun- 
^ dred pounds less, and his market-man had gotten 
" so much for his pains.** 

After that the duke had told the king what 
sir John Lucas meant to give, without the least 
thought of reserving any thing for himself, could 
his majesty have received five hundred pounds less, 
and his market-man gotten so much for his pains, 
without the bribe, fraud, or embezzlement being 
instantly detected ? If indeed instead of the king's 
having received five hundred pounds less, it were 
stated, that sir John Lucas had paid five hundred 
pounds more than the price, which the duke had 
told the king that he meant to give ; then indeed 
there might have been a presumption, that '^ the 
'^ market-man had gotten so much for his pains." 
Since from the king's not getting less than he had 
been taught to expect, the peculation might not 
have been discovered. But this has not been 
stated. And in what has been stated, it is sub- 
mitted, that there is not a fair pretext for charg- 
ing Ashbumham with rapacity, venality, and a 
disgraceful abuse of unmerited favour. 

And then what a solution would this be of sir 
John Lucas's very flattering preference of the 
duke's recommendation to that of Ashbumham ! 
The former to be had gratis ; the latter by the 
payment of five hundred pounds! Truly if this 
were really so, it would appear, that, as for any 
acquired skill in well-imagined, well-timed, and 
well-turned compliments, sir John Lucas must 
have returned from " his travels abroad," like sir 
Wilful Witwoud, — '^ as much improved, as a 
" Dutch skipper from a whale-fishery." 
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What then but an inveterate antipathy, and in- 
terminable hate, could have betrayed lord Cla- 
rendon into thus circumstantially relating a tran- 
saction, wherein appear so little to advantage, three 
persons, whom he " so entirely loved,** as the duke 
of Richmond, the king, and himself? 

*' Tantum odiis irseque dabat/* 

The duke guided by his man Webb ; the king 
governed by his market-man. His grace, instead 
of remonstrating respectfully, yet firmly, on this 
real or imaginary slight ; in a tone equally be- 
fitting a dignified consciousness of his ovm worth, 
and a due sense of the justice and affection of an 
^* approved good master,'* absents himself from the 
council board, and the presence chamber ; leaving 
king, ministers, and courtiers to form their several 
conjectures and surmises on the mysterious cause 
of a sullen moodiness, evident to all/ While his 
majesty yields to the mercenary importunities of 
a rapacious favourite that honour denied to the* 
well-attested services and sufferings of a meri- 
torious, faithful, and devoted loyalist. Lastly^ the 
chancellor of the exchequer himself (in the former, 
as well as the present extract), is seen so hostilely 
prepense, so injuriously prejudiced, so malevolently 
unjust, as to warrant the advocate of John Ash- 
bumham to say, on the behalf and in the name of 
his much calumniated Client, — 

'' I do bdieve, 
*' Induced by potent circumstanoes^ that 
" You are mine enemy ^ and make my challenge.— 
. " You shall hot be my judge." 
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In what maimer the chancellor of the exche- 
qner*8 friendship with the doke of Richmond was 
contracted^ or rather solemnized, is a nmtter of 
too much importance for the illustrious auto*bio- 
l^rapher to have passed over unnoticed ; and of too 
much curiosity for his obscure commentator to 
leave unnoted^ 

^^ The chancellor, with the king's approbation, 
" forms a friendship with the duke of Richmond/' ^^"^^''n* ^' 

'^ When his majesty 2u*ose from council, the 
^^ duke of Richmond whispered somewhat pri- 
^ vately to him, upon which the king went into 
^^ his bedchamber ; and the duke called the chan- 
^^ cellor, and told him, the king would speak with 
'^ him, and so took him hy the handy and led him 
" into the bedchamber ; the privilege and dignity 
^^ of which room was then so punctually jwreserved, 
" that the king very rarely called any privy-coun- 
" seilor to confer with them there, who was not 
^^ of the bedchamber : which maintained a just 
*^ reverence to the place, and an esteem of tiiiose, 
" who were admitted to attend there." (Query : 
grooms included ?) 

^^ As soon as he came into the room, b^ore he 
'^ said any thing to the king, who was there alone, 
^^ the duke spake to the chancellor, and told him, 
^^ that he had been brought up from his childhood 
" by the crown, and had always paid it the obe- 
" dience of a child ; that as he had taken a wife 
" with the approbation and advice of the crown, 
*^ so he had never made a friendship, which he took 
" to be a kind of marriage, without the kingV 
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^^ privity and particular approbation ; that he bad 
^^ long had a kindness for him^ bnt had taken 
"time to know him well, which he. thought he 
" now did ; and therefore had asked his majesty's 
" consent, that he might make a friendship with 
^5 him : and then said to the king, ^ Sir, have I 
" ^ not your approbation to this conjunction ?* To 
" which his majesty said, ^ Yes, my lord, I am very 
" * glad of it ; and I will pass my word to you for 
"' the chancellor, that you will not repent it;* 
" with many gracious expressions to them bofh: 
'^and so the duke led him out of the room again, 
" saying, * won;, Mr. ChanceUar, it is in t/our power 
** ^ to deceive me.' ** 

Having been thus admitted, as it were, to .wit- 
ness so grave and pompous a mummery, so bur- 
lesque and ludicrous a solemnity; one is tempted 
to exclaim like father Foigard, at the mutual 
self-pronounced divorce between Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullen — ^^ Upon my shoul, a very pretty shere- 
" mony.** 

So far as the pi'eliminary substitution of a special 
license for the publication of banns, this "kind of 
" marriage" seems to have been very much the 
same as any other. The greatest difference is 
perceptible at the conclusion; when the duke 
having again handed out of the closet his better 
half, said — ^^ Now, Mr. Chancellor, it is in your 
" power to deceive me.*' Iii the more ordinary 
" conjunctions,'* cela va sans dire : making no 
part of the ritual, it is neither said, nor sung. 

The matter not being irrelevant it might be 
deemed uncandid here to suppress a circumstance 
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little creditable to the " managery** of the king's 
'^ market-man ;" and to his majesty's extraordinary 
opinion of it : and the more remarkable, as it 
concerned his own interests; to which, we are 
assured, that he was principally, if not exclu- 
sively, atten-tive. 

Lord Clarendon's account of this business oc- 
curs at page 170, vol. i. of his life, and is, as 
follows : — 

On the death of sir Charles Ceesar, the master 
of Ihe rolls, " sir John Colepepper, who had long 
" had a promise from the king of that place, when 
" it should become void, now pressed the per- 
" formance of it : which was violently opposed 
^^ by many, partly out of ill will to him, (for he 
" had not the faculty of getting himself much 
" loved,) and as much out of good husbandry, 
" and to supply the king's necessities with a good 
^^ sum of money, which Dr. Duck was ready to 
" lay down for the office. And the king was so 
" far wrought upon, that he paid down three 
" thousand pounds in part of what he was to give ; 
" but his majesty caused the money to be repaid, 
" and resolved to make good his promise to sir 
" John Colepepper, who would by no means re- 
" lease him." 

It has been said of some men, that their geese 
are swans. Surely lord Clarendon is here passing 
off this duck for a very great goose : when he re- 
presents him to have paid down such a sum, in 
part only of the exorbitant price to be given, for 
the mastership of the rolls : at a time when his 
honour, without a court for his suitors, or suitors 
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for his courts could not so much as have said^ like 
M. Bartolin in « TAvocat Patelin.'' 

" Je veux aa moins ayoir un avocat k mon audience." 
That the presbyterian ornithologists considered 
him to be of the ^^ genus anser/' is evident from 
their having been in the habit of plucking him 
alive most unmercifully. For instance. 

Commons Journals^ November 12, 1642. 

" Resolved : 

'' That Dn Duck shall forthwith be sent 
^^ for, as a delinquent : and that the captains that 
^^ lie near Chiswick, be required to search his house 
^^ at Chiswick, for arms, horse, money and plate, 
" and to seize them for the commonwealth. And 
^' if they can light upon him to send him up 
'^ likewise." 

This surely was treating a learned civilian very 
cavalierly; or, more correctly speaking, very round- 
headedly. Since it betrayed more eagerness to 
secure his plate, than his company. Whether the 
captains happened to light on the doctor, we are 
not told. Nor, as being so very much a secon- 
dary consideration, is the omission to be wondered 
at, or regretted. But Whitelocke in his Memorials 
informs us, that — 

Jan. 19th 1646. 
^^ The House ordered 300/. to be paid to Mrs. 
" Settle, a widow, out of Dr. Duck's Estate." 

It is probable that Dr. Duck had already entered 
into the holy and happy state of matrimony. Else 
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he had reason to think himself v^ry weil oil, that 
they did mA settle him^ as well as part: of his 
estate^ on this widow^^entlewoman^^ whose name 
inyiteS' at similar observation to th& one, which 
Falstaff conld not refrain from making on that of 
Jnstice Silence.^ — '^ It well befits, that he should be 
^^ of the peace."* . , 

Now in John Ashbumham's ^^ True and perfect 
^^ Account/' &c. to which reference has already 
bcim given, it will.be seen, that the largest sum 
aciknowledged to have been received from any in- 
dividual, is that of '' 3,8001. from Dr. Duck,'' 
which according to lord Clarendon was cmly 300(M. 
If therefore these two statements had been re- 
v^Fsed : if the former had named the smaller, and 
the latt^ the larger sum, the document must have 
be^ suppressed alfa^ethw ^ or at least the par- 
ticular entry omitted. Because it would then to 
a certainty have been said (and of course, ^^ with 
^^ great appeanmce of truth,") that the market^man 
had only carried to accojant the 3000/., having put 
the BOOh into his own pocket. As it is, we have 
only a {H'oof, on what an inadequate foundation 
the king'ft ^^ extraordinary opinion of his mana- 
^^ gery" had been raised. 



(See note, p. 60.) 

In lord Clarendon's vindication of himself against 
the impeachment of the commons, there is given 
of this grant an account almost as extraordinary 

* JElalpho insists that Hudibras has the absolute right to 
dispose of Crowdero in any way he may please. 
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as that of his own embassy extraordinary, and of 
the extraordinary ambassador himself. 

It appears that immediately after the Restora- 
tion the parliamient of Ireland imposed *^ a eer- 
Life,Toi.u. «f tain sum of money upon some specified lands in 
" several provinces, which was to be paid to his 
^^ majesty within a limited time, and to be disponed 
" of by his iiiajesty to such persons who had served 
" him faithfully, and suffered in so doing." 

*^ He (the lord chancellor) often protested that 
*^ he never saw the act of parliament, and was 
" most confident that he never heard of it at the 
*• time, when it passed," — and in order to place 
beyond the reach of scepticism so strange an as- 
sertion he adds: — ^^ he being often absent from 
'^ the council, by reason of the gout, or other acci- 
*^ dents." As if acts of parliament iare no where 
heard of but at the council board ! 

Moreoverif ever the parliament of Ireland passed 
an act, which could not fail to attract universal 
attention, and excite general interest throughout 
England, it was this ; which iencouraged the ex- 
pectation of a welcome afflux at a period when 
there was no palling glut, no surfeiting repletion 
of superabundant species ; and no lack of famished 
supplicants, or voracious claimants. It is noto- 
rious that " soon after the king's happy return," 
the lord chancellor "was not so much his prime, as 
his sole, minister. That he was such virtually, 
though not nominally, he himself repeatedly ad- 
mits, or affirms.* Was he not, then, most specially 

* The chancellor was generally thought to have most credit 
with his master^ and most power in the councils ^ because the 
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bound to advise in the distribution of the money 
placed at the king's discretion^ for this specific 
purpose ? Yet " he never heard of the act, till 
^^ two years after it had been passed !" 

How then can the lord chancellor's protestation 
be credible, or intelligible, but as a quibbling, 
Jesuitical equivocation ? He might safely protest 
that he had never seen the act itself: and yet, of 
necessity, be well apprized of the nature and pur- 
port of every clause. His never having " heard 
*' of it at the time^ when it passed,^ is no presump- 
tive proof, that he did not hear of it immediately 
after. 

That he must of necessity so have heard of it 
cannot admit of doubt. By Poyning's act* (in 
the reign of Henry VII.) the lord lieutenant was 
bound to transmit to the English privy council 
the head of every bill to be proposed in the Irish 
parliament. Now at this time (soon after the 
Restoration) the privy council was sir Edward 
Hyde. He was tten in possession of that,^ to 
which Bottom the weaver,^ had in vain aspired, — 
a monopoly of the whole dramatis personse. 

king referred all matters of what kind soever to him. Continua- 
tion of Life, vol i. p. 363. Burnet says, " He (the king) did then 
*' so entirely trust the earl of Clarendon, that he left «11' to his 
''care, and submitted to his advices, as to so many oracles J* 

* Stat, 10,^ Henry VII. Chap. iv. 

' An act that no parliament be holden in this land, until the 
' acts be certified unto England/ Rot. Pari. Cap. 9. 

In Henry Vlllth's reign, there appears to have been a repeal, 
or rather a temporary suspension of this act. But the eleventh 
of Elizabeth revived it in a form in which it continued in force 
till the union. See Appendix. : . 
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^ Often as he was absent from the privy council 
^ by reason of the gout/ we learn also upon the 
same authority, it was not seldom that at those 
times the king used to go to him for advice,* 
and his colleagues in office for instructions. On 
one occasion the duke of Ormond's purpose was 
to prevail upon ham to give up the great seal, 
and to take on himself the title, as well as office, 
of prime minister. But the chancellor was not 
to be prevailed on, even at the instance of his 
illustrious friend, tc^ grasp at the shadow of power, 
and thereby to risk ttie letting drop from his hand 
the substance : he had not so fruitlessly meditated 
on the spirit of the English constitution, the temper 
of the public mind, and the moral of iEsop*s fable. 
Yet we read that it was not till two years aftei* 
Life, voi.ii. when ^^ no man can be more surprised, than the 
p. 93. ff chancellor was, at the receipt of a letter" in 
which lord Orrery informed him, there was now 
payable to his use the sum of 12,600/.; and 
that there would be the like sum received at 
the end of six months. On this the chancellor, 
" without returning any answer to the earl of 
" Orrery, writ by that post to" (his friend, the 
duke of Ormond,) ^^ the lord lieutenant, to in- 
" form him of what the earl of Orrery had writ 
^^ to him, and desired him to inform him by his 
" own enquiry, what the meaning of it was." In 
answer, the lord lieutenant " informed him at 
" large, what title he had to that money, and how 

* ' The gout did often disable liim from waiting on the king 5 
' yet during his credit^ the king came constantly to him, when 
he was laid up by it.' Burnet's History. 
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" he came to have it : that shortly after the passing 
" that act of parliament, which had given his ma- 
^^ jesty the disposal of the money before men- 
*^ tioned, the earl of Orrery had come to him, the 
" lord lieutenant, and putting him in mind, how 
^* the chancellor had rejected all overtures which 
^^ had been made to him of benefit out of that 

'' kingdom, and wished that he would move 

" the king to confer some part of that money upon 
" the chancellor ; which the lord lieutenant very 
^* willingly did, and his majesty as cheerfully 
"granted." 

It is natural to conclude, that he, who was thus 
anxious, that such merits as lord Clarendon's 
should be adequately appreciated, and rewarded, 
must himself have been a meritorious man. Hence 
it cannot be unacceptable to apprize, or remind 
the reader, that the earl of Orrery, better known 
as the lord Broghill, had really been (what others 
are erroneously stated to have been) " of nearest 
*^ trust with Cromwell;" to whom he had been 
eminently serviceable, especially in managing the 
afiairs of Ireland. This noble lord had. now in a 
similar employment transferred to the present 
king, the zeal and ability, which had been before 
devoted to the late lord protector.* 

In Macpherson*s Original Papers, among the 
" Extracts firom the Life of King James II. writ- 
^^ ten by himself," occurs the following character 
of this noble personage. — *^ They began to think 

* *' The lord Broghill had been eminently against the king, 
**^ but upon this turn, when all other powers were down, emi- 
** nently for him." €k)ntinuation of Life, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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" of removing Ormonde from the lord lieutenancy 
'^ of Ireland. TVas the earl of Orrery, who first 
" put Buckingham on it : which earl was famous 
^^ for changing parties so often : and for making a 
*^ speech to Cromwell, to take the title of king. 
** His tongue was well hung. He had some good 
" parts : and he was reckoned so cunning a man, 
^ that nobody would trust him, or believe what 
'' he said." 

Yet it is evident, that the royal annalist's father- 
in-law trusted him, so far as to believe what he 
had written, when bidding him to prepare for 
25,200/. which no ill wind was blowing across the 
Irish channel in the very teeth of him, and against 
which there was no standing. This however was 
in the year 1662. Whereas king James is speak- 
ing of a political intrigue which did not happen 
till 1668. 
Ufe,voi.ii. The noble historian says, that the king had 
^^ resolved to retain all that should by forfeiture 
^^ or otherwise come to his majesty in his own 
" power ; to the end, that when the settlemient 
^^ should be made, he might be able to gratify 
*^ those of the Irish nation, who had any thing of 

" merit towards him, or had been least faulty 

" And though the king had before designed all 
" those forfeited lands to his brother the duke, 
*^ yet his highness was so pleased with the resolu- 
^^ tion his majesty had taken, to retain them to 
" that purpose, that he forebore to prosecute that 
" grant, till he heard of great quantities of land 
^^ every day granted away by his majesty to his 
" servants and others, .... And then he resolved to 
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'^ be no longer a loser for the benefit of those, who 
" had no pretence to what they gotr 

*^ The king had swerved from that rule, before ufe,foLiL 
^ it was scarce discerned ; and the error of it may ^' 
*^ be veiy justly imputed to the earl of Orrery y and 
^ to none hut him ; who believing that he never 
*^ could be well enough at court, except he had 
*^ courtiers of all sorts obliged to him,, who would 
^^ therefore speak well of him in all places and 

^^ companies he commended to many of such 

^^ friends many suits of that kind, and sent 

^^ certificates to them, oftentimes under his own 
^^ handy of the value those suits might be to 
" them, if obtained Then he directed them a 

way for the more immediate passing those 

^^ grants they could obtain, without meeting those 
'^ obstructions which they had been subject to : 
** for when any of those grants had been brought to 
" the great seal ofEnglandy the chancellor always 
" stopped them.** 

Having thus traced to its main, and primary 
spring, this complicated movement of his sove- 
reign's liberality, and having obtained from his 
friend secretary Nicholas, " a large account of 

many gracious circumstances in the king's grant- 
^^ ing it, and the obligation laid on him of secrecy^* p. m. 

* In the letter to which his friend sir Edward Nicholas^ then 
secretary of state^ procured his majesty's signature *' there was 
^' a dause^ whereby it was specially provided^ that I (the earl of 
^' Clarendon) should have no notice of it : because it was si^d, 
" that if I had notice of it, I should be MofooUth, as to ohetru^ it 
'' myself:' 

VOL. I, G 
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*^ and the great caution that ivas wed that h6 
'' might have no notice of it/' The ehaticellor 

We are taught by the poet^ that — 

" Where ignorance is bliss^ 
'' Tis folly to be wise." 

N Here we learn from the historian^ that — 
Where policy is ignorance 
'Tis wisdom to be ''foolish" 
The gentle reader' may possibly recollect^ how^ in order to 
Life, w&U L accelerate the chancellor's advancement to the peerage^ an adroit- 
^' * ness of legerdemain^ not inferior to any^ that ever cleared a pocket 
of its contents^ imperceptibly conveyed into the chancellor's 
hand " a little billet :" at once equivalei^t to the compute 
amount of slowly accumulating savings out of " the extraordi- 
'' nary perquisites of his office." And hence " good easy man," 
he may naturally have concluded, that, ' sublatik causft tollitur 
' effectus ;' the sole objection to the peerage being removed, 
that the patent was made out without further difficulty. But, 
that this inference, however rational, is naost erroneous, may be 
. seen at page 386, from whence the following passage is tran- 
scribed. 

'' Nor did the king's goodness rest here ^ but the night be- 
** fore he began his journey towards the queen, he sent for the 
'' attorney general, whom he knew to be most devoted to the 
" chancellor, and told him, ' that he must entrust him in an 
" ' affair that he must not impart to the chancellor .-* and then 
" gave him a warrant signed for the creation of him a baron 5 
'' whidi he commanded ' to be ready to pass the seal against the 
" ' homr of his majesty's return, and he would then see it sealed 
" ' himself 3 but if the chancellor came first to know it, he would 
'' ' use great importunity to stop it.' The attorney said, ' it 
'' 'would be impossible to conceal it frcun him, because, with- 
'' 'out his privity and direction, he knew not iniiat title to give 
^' / him for his barony.' The king replied with wariuth, ' that 
'^^^ he should confer with some of hi^ finends of the way) but 
'' 'that he wo!4d take it ill of him, if there were any delay in it. 
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^ did not think that there was any thing left for 
" him to do, but to make his humble acknow- 
" ledgement to his majesty for his royal bounty, 
" and to take care for the receiving and trans- 
" mitting the money ; and doubted not but that 
" he might receive it very honestly." 

If on the propriety of this conclusion, a doubt 
can any where exist, it must instantly cease on 
reading the following extract. — " The king's in- Life, toll 
^^ terest had been so totally extinguished in that ^ 
^^ kingdom for many years past, that there was no 
^^ person of any consideration there, who pretended 

" ' and if it were not ready for the seal at the time of his return^ * 
*' * which would he in a few days.* The attorney came to the 
'' chancellor and tdd him^ ' he would hreak a trust to do him 
" ' a service ; and therefore he presumed, that he would not he 
'' ' so unjust to let him suffer hy it :' and then told him all that 
'' had passed hetween the king and him. And the chancellor 
*' confessed, ' that the king's ohliging manner of proceeding, and 
" ' the conjuncture in which this honour was given, though he 
" ' had hefore refused it with ohstinacy, made it now very grate- 
'^ ' fnl to him.' And so without hesitation, he told him what 
^' title he would assume. And all was ready against the king's 
'' return, and signed hy him and sealed the same night." • 

Not many months after, the chancellor forfeited for a time 
the filial duty and affection of his royal son-in-law, hy refusing 
an earldom : hut soon " found upon recollection, he could not P. 493. 
'^ prudently refuse it." 

It is curious to ohserve the contrivances and stratagems, to 
which recourse watf necessarily had, in order to hoodwink this 
most reluctant dragon* of disinterestedness, and to deprive him 
of all power of resistance, whenever he was to be pierced with 
a ftoih honour or made to writhe under an additional grant. * 



* ^ Nunc in reluctantes draconet.** 
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^^ to wish that it were revived. At CromwelFs 
" deaths aad at the deposition of Richard^ his 
" younger son Harry was invested in the full au- 
*^ thority, by being lieutenant of Ireland. The 
" two presidents of the two provinces, were the 
*' lord Broghill in that of Munster, and sir Charles 
^^ Coote in that of Connaught ; both equally de- 
*^ pended upon the lieutenant : and they more de-- 
" pended upon him and courted his protection, by 

^^ their not lovingoneanother, and bothof along 

*^ aversion to the king, by multiplication of guilts* 
It is said a misfortune seldom comes unattended: 
we have here an extraordinary instance of a rapid 
succession, or rather simultaneous coincidence of 
iife,Toi.iumost fortunate occurrences. — ^^ At the very same 
* ' ' " time, and the very day that the chancellor re- 
^^ ceived the letter from the lord lieutenant, the 
^' earl of Portland came to him, and informed him 
^^ of a difference that was fallen out between the 
^^ lord Lovelace and sir Bulstrode Whitlock ;" — 
that he had in vain attempted to reconcile them^ 
and that the only expedient remaining was, that 
the chancellor should buy an estate, the sale and 
purchase of which was likely to become the sub- 
ject of litigation between them. When lo! this 
very oyster, which the learned lord was requested 
to swallow, in order fully and equally to satisfy 
the two contending parties, turned out to be no 
other than the Blunsdon estate ; immediately ad-> 

* If we may believe £vel7n — ** the truth is, the t^ancellor, 
** during his grandeur, advanced the old rebels.'* Here, unless 
we disbelieve the chancellor himself, the truth u, thai during hii 
grandeur, the old rebels advanced Aim. 
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joining his own paternal property in Wiltshire. 
Hence luckily^ as the nohle auto-biographer ob- 
serves, ^' the land was well known to him f — and 
of course its value: and as he further repeats, 
^ this proposition was made upon the very day, 
^ as is said before, that he had received the let- 
'^ ter, .... by which it appeared that there was near 
^^as much money already received for him, as 
" would pay for that purchase, besides what was 
^^ more to be received within six months after.** 
Thus circumstanced '^ the wisest of English states* 
^* men,** like the wisest of the Grecian chiefs, 

'' Nestor— componere lites 
'' FesHnat;* 

instantly concludes the bargain, and '^ was as 
^ easily prevailed with to undertake the payment 
^^ of the greatest part of the money upon sealing 
" the writings.** How he was so easily prevailed 
with, we are not told. Possibly the practice of 
making allowance, and abatement on prompt 
payment, might have been already introduced. 
At all events we know, that the chancellor was at 
the moment in no want of ready cash. 

Still remains one more fortunate coincidence 
to be noticed. The settlement, which the chan- 
cellor was at that time making on the marriage 
of his second son, afforded him the means of ap- 
plying the residue of the second payment, which 
was to be made within six months ; so that all, 
that was^^ left for him to do,** namely, '^ to take 
^^care for the receiving and transmitting ,the 
^^ money,** was speedily and effectually done. For 
however ^ surprised* the chancellor was at the 
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receipt of lord Orrery's letter, (and that ^^ no man 
'^ was ever more surprised,** we know on the best 
authority,) we have the following proof, that his 
presence of mind had not forsaken him. 3ut 
here alas ! we have also an instance of that, wh^Qh 
is of far less rare occurrence, — ^the fickleness of 
fortune, 

" But the next letters he received from Irpland 
^^ informed him, that the necessities of that kiujg;- 
*^ dom had been such, that they co\ild only return 

*^ 6000/. and so he found himself engaged in' 

*^ a purchase which he could not retract, upon 
^^ presumption of money which he could not re- 
*^ ceive. And he did not only never after receive 
'^ one penny of what was due upon the second 

^^ payment, but the remainder of the first sum, 

^^ which was so harrowed or taken from himy or 
*^ any part of it, was never after paid to him or to 
*^ his use." Most justly therefore the ex-chancellor 
in his vindication observps, that " he plight i;ear 
^^ sonably say that he w^s a loser, and involved 
" in a great debt, by that signal bounty 9f his 
^^ majesty;" having agreed to pay dowii more 
money together, than is usual in such purc^tiasqs ; 
presuming that he could not b^ disappointed of 
the mentioned sum ot money from Ireland: " the 
'^ sole ground and encouragement to undertake 
" the bargain.*' t^e hopes however, that thp king's 
signal " bounty will in due time be made go^d to 
^^ him, being under so good a seci^r^ty,* as an act 
^^ of parliament.** 

* That thip act of parliament was t^e b<est po^ible sesjQurity, 
which the king eould have had, for the payment of the ^n^ney 
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To ^ye submitted that lord Clarendon's piro- 
testation of his '^ never having seen the £^pt Qf par- 
*^ li^ment/' and of his being ^^ mo^t confident, that 
^^ he neve^ he^rd of it at the time when it pasged/ 
can only b^ considered as a quibbling j^uitical 
equivocation, must doubtless have sy^p^r^ un- 
warranted, pnc^d^d, and iirevereiit, ev€» to pro- 
&n^xie&us. O9 the inferences to b^ dt^wn ff^f>m 
tbe foUowipg ^tracts, let th$ votaries of th^t illus- 
trious persq]|;ifi£e pronounqe judgej^ent, j^p44^s]g- 
Bate the result i^y its most approp;iate jtitle* 

Op being apprize^ by tfee d\*ke of Ormoj[i4 ,of 
his fliajesty*s grac;^9us disposition to cpflfer on hyn 
a cpn^^deraye gr^^^t of crQV^? \9f^^^i *^tbe cb&n-i^e»voLL 
^^ c^Upr^— raftef' baying extolled the Icing'si j^e-^ ' 
^? TQsity, l;hat he could, in so gvfiat npcessitifsiqfhis 
^^ ^n, l^ink of dispensing ^o gv^t a bounty upon 
^^ a poor servant, vpho was already reannpenfed^ffi- 
^^ y^^ w^iat he ^ould be ever able to d^rye/*: — 
declared to his illustrious firien^ ^^ that ' ^^ wouI;ii, 
^^ ^ njsver receive any crown lands from the hf/rigs 
** ^ g^t,^j\& did not wish to have any other honour 
^* ' qy any advantage, h^t what his office brought 
*^ ^ him, tilji sepen years shoyld p9,ss ; in which all 
^f ' the distr^plBPAS qf tlj? km^dpmfflight be com- 
** ^ pq§^^ aijtd t];ie pep^sities t^ier^f so pro^de^ 
^* ^ fqr, tbaf the king mght be nble, mthout hurting 

tp be levied u^pn some specified lands in the several provinces 
of IreWd^ and to be disposed of afterwards according to his 
majesty's discretion, is as obvious as it is certain.- Sut it is pot 
e^u^v so^ how the saine can b^ said to have g^iu^nmtef^ to 1j}ie 
loid CUffendpn t^e ijo^^ to hjm, of lOif^t " signal I^uii^^jr/* 

wh\ch thp king had of his owftfree will and pleasure gjc^^n^^ 
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^^ ^ himself y to exercise some liberality towards his 
^ ^ servants who had served him well.' How he 
*^ seemed to part from this resolution in some 
" particulars afterwards, and why he did so, may 
^^ be collected out of what hath been truly set 
*^ down before.** 

This occurred in the year 1660. In the year 
1667, precisely the above-stated period of seven 
years, the chancellor was impeached by the com- 
mons of England of high treason. And the eighth 
article of the charge is — ^^ that he had in a short 
'^ time gained to himself a far greater estate, than 
^^ can be imagined to be lawfully gained in so 
^^ short a time ; and contrary to his oath, he bad 
'^ procured several grants under the great seal 
'^ from his majesty to himself, and to his relations,* 
'^ of several of his majesty's lands, hereditaments^ 
*^ and leases to the disprofit of his majesty.** 

In answer the ex-chancellor repels the oppro- 
brious allegation by declaring, that " he never 
^^ moved his majesty in his life for any one grant 
" to himself or any of his relations. Yet since his 
** majesty's goodness had thought him fit for it, 
^^ he hoped many others would think so too.** 

On* this it may surely be admissible to suggest 
the following question : — ^Whether to have himself 
moved his majesty for any one grant would have 
been more disgi:^eful than to have received a 
grant, to confer which his majesty had been moved 

* ** There was a clause likewise in the said letter^ — (to which 
** secretary Nicholas procttred his majesty's signature) — ^which 
*' directed the payment of the same monies to his heirs^ execu- 
'^ tors and assigns^ if he should die before the receipt thereof.** 
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by pne^ such as the noble historian has repeatedly 
described the earl of Orrery to have been ? May 
it not further be asked^ whether the instances 
occur not of similar distinctions having been satis- 
factory to the conscience of this most scrupulously 
disinterested minister? The specific charge of 
havmg ^^ procxwed grants under the great seal^ is 
not refuted^ as certainly it might have been in one 
case. For in the already extracted entry in 
Pepys*s Diary we have read — ^^ the king has this 
^^ day sent his order to the privy seal for the pay- 
^^ ment of this twenty thousand pounds to the 
^^ hrd chancellor to clear the mortgage.** 

In the same answer to the same article of charge 
— ^^ he said^ he hath none of his majesty's lands^ 
^^ hut what he had bought for as much, as am/ body 
" would pay /or them, of those who had the same 
^^ granted to them by his muffesty's bounty. "" This 
may be very true, but that which appears to be 
not less true^ is that Clarendon Park had been 
granted to the duke of Albemarle^ with a mort- 
gage^ and without the timber : but when the chan- 
ceUor ^^ fetched his title of earldom from thence,** 
it was with the timber, and without the mortgage. 

TTie illustrious auto-biographer says, — ^^ there 
^^ are many persons of honour, who iHU be ready 
^^ to testify, that when upon his majesty*s first re- 
^^ turn, some propositions were made to him of 
^^ receiving the grant of some forfdted lander in 
^^ Ireland, and other overtures of immediate benefit 
^^ in money, (which others did and lawfully might 
^* accept ;) he rejected all propositions of that kinc^ 
'5 m relating to it and declared pubticly tmd 
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^^ privately, that he would neithier have lands in 
^^ Ireland nor the least henejii from thence^ all 
'^ differences and pretences in that kingdom should 
*^ be so fully settled and agreed, tha^' ther6* Could 
^' be no more appeal to the king, or repairing to 
** the king's council for justice : in wliich, he said, 
*^ he should never be thought so competent an 
'* adviser, if he had any title of his own in that 
" kingdom to bias his inclination. And he wd$ 
^^ often heard to say, that he never tooK d firmer 
'* resolution in any particular in his life, than to 
'^ adhere to that conclusion. Yet because he did 
" receive Some money out of Ireland, and had a 
" lawful right to receive more, it may no£ be amiss 
^* in this place, for his vindication, to set down 
" {particularly how that came to pass." This he 
has done in that narrative, from which the material 
pacrts have already been extracted. Thus his 
^ieaders are fully enabled to judge, how far they 
conifeur with him in ^^ not doubting, but that he 
" might receive this royal bounty very honestly ;^ 
and how far they adopt *^ the judgment of all irii^ 
^^ partial men," that this ^^ very trri6 account of 
** that business," with atf the circumstances of th6 
money so received, '^ cannot reflect to the prejudice 
^ of his integrity and honour." 

But there can be no (fifference of opini6h, as to 
tlie justice of the following, aiid last, observation 
on this transaction. ^* That the chancellor has 
" great reason to complain of these his very good 
*' friends, wh) first disposed his majesty to that act 
^^ of grace ; and were not afterwards solicitous 
*^ &nough, in their several places, to matce it effec- 
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^^ hud to him/" Hence these his very good fnends 
(axopv^ whom, ci-^devant Broghill like another 

" iPciniiis^ — ^ut ante volans tardum precesserat agmen** 

and had been the first to dispose those^ ^^ who first 
^^ disposed the king to that act of grace^*') must 
have discovered^ haw gi^eatly^ in ciNQsequeaee of 
the -chancellor*s having '^ rejected all aoerture^^ 
they had <overnrated his ^Jbolkimssr . There is 
however this to be pleaded in eiCjCnse ^ their own^ 
that it was not till several yjearsafter^ that J)rydeii 
produced his Spanish Friar^ who bad '^ sworn not 
^^ to take the fifily pieces.*" 

In^penetratioa, sag^ty, and ^isc^nmiant hpw 
nxucb wiere tiiese two .great paers i^urpassed ?by 
little PepyB. He though ilike Witl^ii^tos^ but 
'^a:squire alone,*' saw at once the differenise.be- 
tw^en ^^ ^^tur^s^and /' propositipos** of grants, 
aoujl the grants ^mselves; and> thoiigh. never 
b^fi^rje having had the honour to be in tht lord 
hi^ (^ncseUor's pres^icje, no socM^r heaiyl his 
lordship protest^ that ^^ he would not direx^t ,hi» 
^^ in anyliuag: that it might not be said, |h^ the 
^' lord chancellor .did labour to abuse the king ; 
'^ m direct the;«uspending.the report ,of the^ pnr- 
^^ V0yor8 r but he.fit ^ce ^lY '^ V^ ^ lordship 
^^ meant ^ and ^' resoled tawak^ it Am toorJMo do 
^^ ^iiit^emc€ therein.** AndwhenthJli keeper lol the 
king*s donscience (so vigilant^ inf;ent and absorbed 
in watching oyer that isaer^ depK^it, as thai his 
own could; unobserved, occasionally find means 
for little temporary escape^) was heard to " sa^ 
'^ plainly, that he w<mld .»at Jba^ any inan;tove 
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" it in his power to say, that my lord Clarendon 
" did contrive the wronging the king of his tim- 
" ber :** the intuitive secretary of the admiralty as 
plainly " perceived, that he would be glad to have 
^^ service done him therein ; and that his Imsiness 
^' should be done in the best manner /or him.*'* 

Upon which ^ unhappy Pepys' (as he calls him- 
self for having incurred the premier's displeasure) 
instantly set about making a report of the timber 
in Clarendon Park, such as might ^^ appease'* the 
scrupulous statesman : and at last drew up one^ 
which ^^ he hopes will please his lordship.*' Nor was 
he disappointed : for not only was he '^ thanked 
^^ for his desire and pains to serve him ;" but — 
" it was pleasant to think** (says the delighted 
commissioner) ^^ that, while he was talking to me 
" comes into the garden sir G. Carteret : (against 
^^ whom lord Clarendon was at the moment de- 
" claring how much he was incensed,) and my 
'^ lord avoided speaking with him, and made him 
'^ and many others stay expecting ; while I walked 
" up and down above an hour, I think: and he 
^* would have me walk with my hat on !'* There 
can be no doubt, that at parting he was as much 
impressed, as his lordship himself, that no man 
^^ was more affable and courteous to all kinds of 
^' persons than the chancellor.** 

Not so sir G. Carteret. He had reason to dis- 
cover that — 

'' St31 in their ashes lived their Yfonted fires .*'* 

* That, for which " these his very good friends," were re- 
proached, was the not being '' solicitous enough" in " ihdr se- 
'' veral places to make the act of grace eflfectual to him.*" 
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however '^ much extinguished their unruliness ;'* See^.s. 
and that there was yet remaining somewhat of 
^^ pride and passion ;*' and of ^' that humour^ he- 
^^ tween wrangling and disputing, which**, (for- 
merly) " had been very troublesome." Sir G.Car- 
teret, at this time treasurer of the navy, had been 
governor of Jersey, when the prince of Wales took 
refuge there, with the council appointed by the 
king^to attend him: of which sir Edward Hyde 
was the member, in whom, of course, his majesty 
principally confided. The queen had been long 
anxious, that her son should be under her own 
eye at Paris. And it had been a. matter. of warm 
debate in the prince's council, whether or not her 
earnest wishes should be compMed with. The 
prince at last decided for himself, that he would 
go to his mother. On this the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had been the most strenuous op- 
ponent to that niieasure, determined to remain in 
the Island- The account, given by the noble 
writer of his own life, of how he passed his time 
during so momentous a public crisis, is. too curious, 
interesting, and edifying not to be here acceptable. 

." The chancellor being thus left alone, he was Life, Toi.i. 
" with great civility and friendship invited by sir ^' 
" George to remove from the town, (where he had 
^^ lived with his friends till then,) and to live with 
^^ him in the castle Elizabeth; whither he went 
'^ the next day after the departuj*e of the lord 
'^ Hopton, and remained there, to his wonderful 
^* contentment, in the very cheerful society of sir 
'^^ G. Carteret and his lady ; in whose house he re- 
'^ceived all the liberty and entertainment he could 
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^^ have eipeieted in hi» omt fyaiily; o/wkich he 
^^ atways retained so fusi a memory y that there 
" WM neper (my intermUsion or decay ofthatfrterd- 
^'ship he then made. 

*^ He b<iilt a lodging m the castle^ of two or 
^' ^ree eonveaient rooms, to the wall of the chistfch, 
^^ Which sif G. Carteret had repaired and beauti- 
^ fied; and errer th* door of his lodging he set up 
^ his arms, with this iMeriptidn^— *^ Bene vixit, qw 
^ b^ftttcf latnit f — and he Always took pleasure in re- 
•^iMSilg, with what great tranqwBity of spirit 
'^ (though deprived of the joy he took in his^ w^ 
^ attid children) he spent his time here, a&ongM Ms' 
** lyooks (which he got from Paris) and his^ papers ; 
^between whieh he seldom spent less than ten^ 
^ hours in the day : atid it can hardly be believeit 
^ bow mneh he read' and writ there ; hisomudi wS 
^ he did ui^ually coitipute, that during his whot^ 
^ sf aty in Jcmey, winch was same months aha&e two 
^yearsy he writ daily little less than one sheet of 
^ larg^ paper with his own hand ^ most of Whieh 
'^ are still ta be seexi amongist his papers.'' 

As the society of sir G. Carteret and his lady^ 
was SO' very cheerful, it is not fikely that there 
should hare bem a niggardly dispensation of good 
efe^er at their hospitable board. So that tlieir 
right bonotirdfble ttid learned guest ittay well be 
said in a senMal aeeeptation of the words^ to have 
llt'ed well. BxH how is the ^ bene latuit* to be 
Snterpteted, as applicable to this best as well as 
ti^test of Ikiglish statesmen ; to this most eflifeMit 
as Well as most virtuous of ministers at such a 
period as this of pubMfc calamities. 
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Ijf during the two years of his ^ reffeiihmen^' in 
Sj^in^ he could not at all times ^ put bS the 
^ thought of the miserable con(Mtion of his (second) 
^ master/ how could he in Jersey for one foment 
l^e unmindfol of the infinitely more ^ miserable 
^ 60n<Hlioh' Of his first, for the spice of two other 
yelirsy commencing in July, 1646 ? How could he 
be unsolidtous to haisten to tbe aid of that master^ 
in his utmost need, with *thbse sage counsels, 
which, as he affirms, were ever deservedly prized 
beyond others? How could he then feel, but 
still toore how could he ever after reflect on, and 
even relate, with pleasure his ^ great tranquillity 
^ of spirit ;' while lying thus snugly perdu (^ bene 
laiuiV) immersed in the enjoyment of his French 
books, Latin mottoes, and (untaxed) armorial 
bearings ? 

But far above all, how could he have been Life, 
^^ wont to say, that of the infinite blessings which p!*458. 
^^ God had vouchsafed to confer irpbn him almost 
'^ from his cradle, among which he delighted ift 
^^ the reckoning up many signal instances, he es- 
*^ teemed himself so happy in none as in his three 
^^ acquiescences, in every one of which God had 
^^ given him grace and opportunity* to make full 
*^ reflections upon his actions, and his observations 
^^ upon what he had done himself, and what he 
^^ had seen others do and suffer ; to repair the 
^^ breaches in his omu mind, and to fortify himself 

* However this may have been in his third and last acqui- 
escence surely during the two first, considering where they were 
passed, and how they were employed, he was ^ore bkssedwith 
opportunity than grace. 
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^^ with new resol^itipns against future encounters 
^^ in an entire resignation of all his thoughts and 
^^ purposes into the disposal of God Almighty, 
^^ and in a firm confidence of his protection and 
^^ deliverance in all difficulties he should be obliged 
^^ to contend wifh ; towards the obtaining tvhereof 
** he renewed those vows and promises of integrity 
^^ and hearty endeavour to perform his duty, which 
^^ are the only means <o procure the continuance 
" of that protection and deliverance." 

The king always (lord Clarendon mentions more 
than one instance of it) strongly inculcated on his 
children the utmost obedience and deference to 
their royal mother, excepting in matters of re- 
ligion. No one knew better than sir Edward 
Hyde how bigoted a Catholic her majesty was, 
and how zealous in gaining proselytes to that 
faith. Hence some perhaps may think^ that the 
prince's detenaination to reside with t^e queen 
Im mother, and especially at Paris, was at least 
an additional reason, if not a stronger than any 
before operating, why the Telemachus of England 
needed more than ever his tutelary Minerva under 
the form of the ^ chancellor.' And they may 
further thipik, that this duly appointed ^ardian 
of the heir to the throne was not duly ^ functus 
officio :* because (as he writes to the duke of Or- 
m^nd on the 22nd of June, 1646), ^' I have de- 
" wred leave of the prince to breathe in this island 
^^ a little^ for my refreshment.'' And if they think 
so, and in so thinking err ; they err with the king. 

* '' Tenqwa mane peto^ spatium requiemque'* of only two 
whole years. 
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This fact is established by the most strangiely com- Life, vol. i, 

municative of all auto-biographers. Who certifies, ^' 

that by the king's command. Dr. Sheldon, then 

clerk of the closet, writ to him word, ^^ that the 

*^ king was sorry that he, the chancellor, staid at 

*^ Jersey, and did not attend the prince into Prance; 

^^ and that if he had been there, he would have 

*^ been able to have prevented the vexation his 

^^ majesty had endured at Newcastle, by messages 

*^ from Paris." 

Of these messages, one, of which sir William 
D'Avenant was the bearer, has been particularly 
noticed in the History of the Rebellion. When 
D'Avenant, who had been despatched by the 
queen, for the purpose of persuading the king to 
give up the church, among other things, said, ^^ it p. 411. *^* 
'^ was the advice and opinion of all his friends ; his 
*' majesty asking, ^ what friends ? ' and he answer- 
'^ ing, ^ that it was the opinion of the lord Jermyn,' 
*^ the king said, ^ that the lord Jermyn did not un- 
** ^ derstand any thing of the church.' The other 
'^ said, ^ the lord Colepepper was of the same mind.' 
*' The king said, ^ Colepepper had no religion : ' and 
^^ asked whether the chancellor of the exchequer 
*^ was of that mind ? to which he answered, ^ he 
^^ ^ did not know, for that he was not. there, (at 
^^ ^ Paris), and had deserted the priiiGfiff '. • . to which 
^^ the king said, /the chancellor was an honest 
" ^ man ; ind would never desert him, nor the 
^^ ^ prince, nor the church ; and that he was sorry ^ 
^* ^ he was not with his son^' 

But that the king could entertain no other 
sentiments and opinion on this point, lord Claren- 

VOL. I. H 
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don antecedently possessed a knowledge^ at leant 
equally clear and precise as that^ which he sub^ 
sequently obtained. This is ascertained at page 
214^ vol. i. of his life. 

" The king at that time having resolved to 
" separate the prince his son from himself^ by 
" sending him into the west, the chancellor had 
^^ a great desire to excuse himself firom attending 
" upon the prince in that journey ; and represented 
^^ to his majesty, that his oflBice made it more 
" proper for him to be near his majesty*s person ; 
'* and therefore renewed his suit again to bim, 
" that his service might be spared in that employ- 
" ment ; which he was .the less inclined to, because 
" he had discovered, that neither the duke of 
'* Richmond or the earl of Southampton did in- 
" tend to wait upon his highness in that expedi- 
" tion : but the king told him positively, and 
^^ with some warmth, that if he would md go-, he 
^^ would not send his son: whereupon he sub- 
" mitted to do any thing which his majesty should 
" judge fit for his service.'* 

The reason for the king's ^termination, that 
the chancellor'is attendance on the prince should 
be an absolute * sine qua non' to the adoption of 
this important measure, is evident in aaany pas- 
sages, both in the History of the Rebellion, and 
in the life of the noble historian. The king in his 
attempt to reconcile the chancellor with Cole- 
pepper, is represented to have said to the former, 
life, vol. i." though you are joined with other honest men, 
p. 229. cc y^ jjjy great confidence is upon you two/* 

In the continuation of lord Clareadon's life, w^ 
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read — ^^ whm the prince was separated from hisvoLm. 
^^ father^ the king commanded him (the chancellor) ^' 
^^ to attend his highness into the west^ under more 
" than a common trusty 8fc'' " The unavoidable 
^^ necessity of transporting the person of the prince 
" out of the kingdom^ which was entrusted only 
" to four of the council^ by the king, and by his 
^^ command reserved from, his governor (the earl 
^^ of Berkshire) and another,** &c. Is it not then 
strange^ that the chancellor thus strictly enjoined, 
*^ under more than a common trust ;'* — expressly 
told by the king, that his greatest confidence was 
in him and Golepepper ; and knowing, as he well 
did, that his majesty, how;ever highly and de- 
servedly he rated the ability, zeal, and devotion 
of the latter, concurred with himself in thinking 
him not sujQSiciently impressed with the importance 
of preserving entire the church establishment,* 
should have felt himself justified to remain in 
Jersey, and to see the prince depart for France, 

* ** When the two bills were sent to the king, far the grant- 
" ing the militia, and the removing the bishops out of the house ofm^ , .^ 

" peers, sir John Golepepper much desired that the p. 112-15. 

^ king would pass that against the bishops^ and absolutely reject 

" the other He urged therefore to the king, no other person 

" present, the necessity of giving the parliament satisfaction in 
" one of those bills 5 and that th^re were more who would be 
" satisfied with that concerning the bishops, than with the other 
'' concerning the militia ^ and therefore it would be best to 

'' gratify the major part The king asked him whether Ned 

" Hyde was of that mind 3 to which he answered he was not; . 
" nor did wish that either of the bills should be passed ; which 
" he thought, as the time was, could not be a reasonable jndg- 
" ment : the king said ' it was his; and that he would run the 
" ' hazard: '* 
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and there to join the queen his mother^ attended 
onl;y by this very Colepepper, who alone of the 
whole council, appointed by the king, had not 
protested against that measure : and that he should 
think the permission so to remain, granted by the 
son, yet a minor,^ could cancel and abrogate the 
reiterated solemn charges and injunctions im- 
posed by his royal father. 
Histvoi.v. On *^ this so positive declaration of the prince's 
^' own resolution . . . . . every man of the council, 
*' the lord Colepepper only excepted, besought his 
*^ highness, ^ that he would give them his pardon, 
" ^ if they did not further wait upon him ; for they 
" ^ conceived their commission to be now at an 
" ^ end.'" ^^ Within a day or two after the prince's 
^^ departure from Jersey, the earl of Berkshire left 

^^ it likewise, the lords Capel, Hopton and the 

** chancellor of the exchequer, remained together 
^^ in Jersey to expect the king's pleasure, and to 
^^ attend a coryuncture ta appear again in his ma^ 

* If his royal highness at Jersey had forgotten that he was 

still ** in statu pupillari/' he was soon ren:iinded of it after his 

arrival at Paris : and practically taught^ that Horace has truly 

described as — 

" — ^piger annus 

** Pupilfis, quos dura {H-emit custodia matrum/* 

Y^^\^, *' The only notice taken of him by the French cfburt^ being a 

" mean addition to the pension which the queen had before, 
"' without any mention of the prince her son; who was wholly 
" to depend upon her bounty, without power to gratify or 
" oblfge any of his own servants ; that they likewise might 
" depend only upon the queen's goodness and favour 5 and so 

" behave themselves accordingly Nor was the prince 

*' himself ever master of ten pistoles, to dispose as he desired J' 
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^^jestjfs service ; wlio very well interpreted all 

^ that they had done according to the sincerity of 
" th^r hearts; yet did believe y that if they had like-' 
^^ wise waited upon the prince into France, they 
*^ might have been able to have prevented or diverted 
" those violent pressures, which were afterwards 
^ made upon him from thence, and gave him more 
^^' disquiet than he suffered from all the insolence 
^^ of his enemies^ So that it is clear, that Cole- 
pepper was the only one of the council, who ful- 
filled his majesty's intentions and expectations. 
And, as Capel and Hopton, not long after Berk- 
shire's departure, found '^ a conjuncture to appear 
^ again in his majesty^ s service;^ so it is not less 
clear, that the chancellor was the only one of the 
council, who remained in Jersey ; and this for the 
sole and avowed purpose of " refreshment F Yet 
neither on his appointment to that commission, 
any more than on occasion of his subsequent em- 
bassy to Spain, had he thought it necessary to re- 
i^ign his office of chaincellor of the exchequer ; the 
duties of which ^* requiring his constant attendance 
*^ on the hinges person^ had been the pretence, by 
which he had sought to excuse himself from being 
nominated of the prince's council. 

We read in the History of the Rebellion, that vol. r. 
*^ John Ashbumham, who was driven from the^* 

^ king by the Scots having found upon his ad- 

** dress to the queen at Paris upon his first arrival, 
^' that his abode in some other place would not 
^^ be ungrateful to her majesty,^ so removed to 

* Where lord Clarendon, speaking of himself, says — " He 
" knew he was not in the queen's favour at all/* Warburton in 
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" Rouen 5 where he had the society of many who 
" had served the king in the most eminent quali- 
^^ fications When he heard where the king was 
^^ (with the army) ; and that there was not the 
" same restraint that had been formerly, he re- 
*^ solved to make an adventure to wait on him ; 
" having no reason to doubt but that his presence 
*^ would be very acceptable to the king.'* And 
it is added, that his arrival proved, as he had an- 
ticipated, '' most welcome to his royal master." 

If then the chancellor had ^^ resolved to make 
'^ a similar adventure,'' how cordial would have 
been the reception which he would have met with 
from his gratified and grateful sovereign ? How 
far beyond a mere adequate atonement, or a coun- 
tervailing compensation, for all the vexatious and 
mortifying messages from Paris, (which the king, 
as he conceived, might have been spared by the 
chancellor's attendance on the prince), would 
have been found in the positive advantages^ de- 
rivable from the restoration to the royal presence 
of the most confidential, most influential, and 
most congenial* of all his responsible advisers ! 

The possible extent of the beneficial conse- 

his notes observes — ' this was the greatest^ as weU as the most 
' deserved compliment he could pay himself.* 
lAfe, vol. i. * " His principles were much more agreeable to his majesty's 
p. 110. t( Q^^jj judgment, than those of either of the other (sir John 
'* Colepepper, or the lord Falkland) -, and what he said was of 
'^ equal authority with him -, and when any advice was given by 
'* either of the other, the king usually asked, ' whether Ned Hyde 

*' ' were of that opinion ? * but his having no relation of set* 

*^ vice, and so no pretence t6 be seen often at court, great 

** jealousy was entertained towards him.'* 
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<^]i€es are traly ixicalcitfaitble. ; KaoWig^ ae ^e 
do^ how much lord Clarendon has disapproved of 
the king's removal from Hampton Courts he wouU 
probably, and with the happiest success, have re- 
commended that prospective caution, which 
** makes usi nither bear those iUi we have^ 
''ThimftytooUiew, thutweknow^notof." ^ 

Of if escape on mature delibwation had: been 
the ultimately adopted measure, what expedients 
would not his fertik and cultivated mind have 
substituted for the only one, which the barron 
imagination of a groom of the bedchamber, when 
resorted to in the absence of all the mi^istergl 
of state, had been able to devise? The Isle of 
Wigbtrr-which to aU other eyes, instead of a 
place of refuge, retreat, and retirement, was ob- 
viously^ as inevitably, but the half-way house on 
the high road to the scaffold! It may be said^ 
that the insignificancy of John Ashtnimham, both 
in his personal, and official character, was the 
best recommendation to the favor of thojse, into 
whose hands the king had fallen : and that hence 
wafi readily conceded to him that permission, 
which would have been peremptorily denied to 
the most a-ble and efficient member of the king's 
late council. Yet here at lea^ it is ascertained 
oii tiie, tiot unconfirmed, authority of the most 
candid and authentic of historians, ttlat very shortly 
before this disastrous flight, the duke of Oipmon^, 
and the lord CapeJ, had each separately been 
allawed-BiCcess to their captive sovereign. And 
i^ufdy these most distinguished and illustrious 
rayaSlsts, from their ceaseless and indefatigable 
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ubiquity^ were to Cromwell and Ireton as macfa; 
and as deservedly^ objects of suspicion^ dread, 
and hatred, as the more stationary, and quiescent 
sir Edward Hyde. 
Hi8t.voLT. «f In this general and illimited indulgence,* the 
. " lord Capel took the opportunity to wait on the 
'^ king at Hampton Court ; and gave him a par- 
'.^. ticular. account of all that passed at Jersey." 
It was then his majesty heard with so much satis- 
fection, that the chancellor was employed on his 
great historical Work. In consequence of which 
" he writ, with his own hand, a very gracious and 

^^ kind letter * He thanked him for undertak- 

'* ing the work he was upon ; and told him, he 
^f should expect speedily to receive from him some 
*-* contribution towards it.** Surely neither from 
these approving thanks, nor promised contribu- 
tions, can it be fairly argued, that his majesty 
sanctioned the chancellor's remaining two years 
longer in Jersey. Such a consequence, as no 
very logical deduction, might be fairly denied, 
even if fewer instances had been cited of the 
king's regret ; and even that one,'f' which shews 



* ft 



The marqitis of Ormond bad often attended the king at 
Hist vol. V. " Hampton court/* — '*^ and having conferred with his majesty^ 
^* ' '^ as much as was necessary^ upon a reasonable foresight of what 
" was like to fall out, shortly after, or about the time that the 
" king left Hampton Court, he in disguise, and without being 
*' attended by more than one servant, rid into Sussex 3 and, 
'^ in an obscure and unguarded port or harbour, put himself on 
^' board a shallop, which safely transported him into Normandy." 

life, vol. i. t '' He also writ with his own hand, that he looked upon 

p. 243. 0t Yiim as one of those who had served him most faitiifiiUy, and 
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tbat^ if these declarations of regret had not been 
accompanied with those of censmre^ it wajs alone 
owing to that considerate candour^ which '* welt 
^^ interpreted all, that they had done, as accords 
'^ing to the sincerity of their hearts."^ Which 
interpretation must surely be considered, as 
conveying an implied disapprobation of the re- 
solution itself. But we are told, that, having 
finished ^' the first four Books of his immortal 
'^ History/' the chancellor immediately betook 
himself to his ^^ devotional exercises, in a Com- 
^^ mentary on the Psalms/' Was that also a task 
imposed, or to which he was encouraged, by his 
royal patron ? — It is not impossible ; for he was 
in truth a still more invariably ^ religious,* than 
universally ^ gracious king ;' but as a fact, it has 
never been so affirmed, or even insinuated. At 
all events the connection between the two tasks, 
and how the one led to the other, is not very ob- 
vious. In sir Hugh Evans's more tuneM medley 
of madrigal and psalmody, the transition is natural 
and easy from *^ shallow rivers" to the ^^ Waters 
^' of Babylon." 

It may be objected, that in contradiction and 
defiance of sentiments^ professed in the Exordium 
to this Discourse; there is here an attack on lord 
Clarendon, rather than a defence of John Ash- 
bumham. It maybe asked; what are all these 
details to the latter, or he to them ; that they 

i 

" thafeforo, he might he confident of his kindness 5 though . . . . » 
'^he said he did not hold him to he infaUihle^ as he might 
'' diaoem firom what he had commanded Dr. Sheldon to write to 
'' him/' See p. 96. 
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should be inserted in a vindicatioti of \m conduct ; 
mnce.they are thoae of transactions, toi which sq 
fyr firoQi baving been a party, he is not so mwih 
a& remotdly impli^ted in them ? The answer, sub^ 
nitted is ;--4hat in. cases^ where no positive &cts 
have been adduced in proof ;'*^ and where in dis- 
pipoof bone ai:e now adducible : where. the ofaaige 
is raised solely on > unsubstantial allisgationsy arnd 
unauth^iiiioated depositions; these are enticed 
to our belief no further^, than the ascertained cfaa^ 
racters of the accusers, or deponents^are deserving 
of our deference and respect. . And. how is /this 
preliminairy:mquisU;e to be.secured?. ;, 

^ SaJLtaa gtrtte csv^, febn Vi, sed s6^ cadendo :** 

even 86, ahd by such slow degrees only, is a man^s 
character to be penetrated. From a view taken 
of him on some single, or rare, occasion of for- 
tuitous emergency, or some momentary crisis of 
uncommon pressure, it is as likely, that the con- 
clusion should be erroneous, as that it should be 
correct. 

But so often as various opportunities may not 
have been wanting to observe in similar situations, 
and analogous cases, a manifestly habitual identity 
of sentiments, and uniformity of actions ; so often 
is discovered, or detected, a quality, which, be it 
good or bad, must be a constituent element, rather 
than an accessory ingredient of the compound 
character, subjected to analytical examination. 
Few have been so profusely lavish of facilities for 
instituting, and pursuing «uch a process, as the 

* Such as that of the king and his marketHDnan. 
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lord Clarendon. Who in his confidential^ and 
even i^onfessionary communicatiYeness^ unreserv- 
edly derelopes to the readers of his posthumous 
ptiblieations^ how he outwitted his contempo- 
raries, and more especially duped* his two suc- 
cessive soverdgns. Hence in the foregoing dis- 
quisition, no &ct has been advanced unsupported 
by at least one parallel. 

Tlie farce of resisting coyness to the solicitations 
of the king, and his colleagues^ in office, is so bft&a see pages 

55 uid 56* 

repeated, that it may be said in theatrical phrase, 
to have had quite a run. And it is twice in eti^ 
dmce, tivat as the poet says of the rose-bud, 

'* Quanta si mostra men*^ tant* h piu beUa^** 

so the less notorious was a grant, or a gratuity. Page 49. 
the more was it prized. For his skill in handling 
a cat's paw, the lord treasurer Cottington may 
vouch : but this was not only equalled, but sur* 
passed, in the ingenuity, by which, (in case that 
some little incorrectness had been discovered in 
the commissioner's report, ccmceming the timber 
in Clarendon Park,) it was contrived, that ^' un- 
^^ happy Pepys" alone would have got a rap on 
the knuckles ; while the chancellor's (whose alone 
was the ^' itching palm,") would have escaped un- 
broken% The necessity of elucidating one of those 
ambiguous 4saitenees, with which the pages of 

* As for instance/when he made Chailes II. beUeve^ that he 
nms going to Maidrid on purpose to get him an '* annual ex- 
** liiHUon /' but having once arrived there^ we hear only of 
ihose daily exhifdUons of the Fiestas ; to >fvhich alone his unre- 
mitting attention is evidently directed. 
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this admired writer so much abound^ introduced 
the two instances above kliuded to; in order to 
shew^ that it was lord Clarendon's desire and ob- 
ject, to appear the very reverse of that, which he 
really was. Nor can it have escaped the reader, 
that the first and second of ^^ his three jicquies-- 
cencesy Recesses^ Vacations, or RetreatSy^ are the 

See p. 97. exact Counterparts of each other. The true reason, 
and the false pretence, for excusing himself from 
being named of the prince's council, in the first 
instance ; and the false pretence and true reason 

See p. 35. fpr his coutriving to be sent on the extjraordinary 
embai^sy, in the second, are alike distinctly as- 
signed. And it is equally manifest, that neither 
in Jersey, nor in Spain, could he find the " otium^ 
of which he was in search ; unless it was — ^^' cum 
^^ dignitate." As neither bull-feasts, nor book- 
feasts, could ^^ refresh his spirits," and " improve 
*^ his understanding," until he had been fairly es- 
tablished in one of the most gorgeous palaces of 
Madrid. For of such must have been one, for 
which at that day the king paid a rent of four 
hundred pounds sterling.* So, notwithstanding 

* Since this conjecture was hazarded^ it appears from the 

last edition of the " History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

' ''England^'* that in all the former^ '* the following description 

*' of their house and condition had been on:iitted;" which is 

now happily restored. 

Hist. '^ A good house^ wherein three grandees had lived ; and yet^ .... 

n 38l! " *^®y ^^^ compelled to defer their remove for at a least a week^ 
'^ to devise a place where to make a kitchen^ there being no 
" chimney in the house^ but in the garret$^ and of those not 
^' one big enough to roast a joint of meat 5 but rather heartlis^ 
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the wonderful tranquillity^ &nnliar liberty^ and 
cheerful society^ which he enjoyed under the hos- 
pitable roof of sir George Carteret and his lady^ 
could he never feel himself quite at home ; until 
he had set up over the door of his lodging stn ap- 
propriate motto^ and more appropriating; coat of 
atms. 

Latin mottoes indeed seem at all times to have 

'* on which several pipkms might be set together So that 

'* there being a stable adjoining to the house, they built a 
''. chimney and ovens there, which accommodated them well." 

'* All the rooms of reception and entertainment were weU 
'' furnished out of the king's wardrobe, with tapestry hangings 
'' and chairs, which were changed upon the change of the 
" season, with a doth of state, and two very good beds for the 

'' ambassadors themselves The king's coach always waited 

" upon them at their door." 

'' So that' they began to be at much more ease, and looked 
'' more like ambassadors than they had done^ and began to 
'* think of their negociation." 

'^ It will not be unseasonable in this place to take a view of 
'* the state of that court at this time, and of the kingdom, that 
*' it may be the less wondered at, that an embassy, which had 
*' no other end than to procure relief and support for a distressed 
" prince, had no better effect." 

Surely for — " no other end," we should here read no other 
pretext. We have learnt, that the lord high treasurer had come 
to Madrid for two purposes ) the one to change the '* dismal 
" gloom" of a dank Dutch atmosphere, for the *' celestial light" 
of Spanish sun-shine 3 the other to apostatize, a second time, 
from the established religion. of his native country. The chan- 
cheUor of the exchequer also had his two purposes, already more 
than. sufficiently noted. The ostensible object. of the extra- 
ordinary embassy being, to obtain an eleemosynary *' exhibition" 
for the king of the beggars^^— even after the restoration of his 
three hereditary crowns, that '' facile princeps" of royal pen- 
sioners, and stipendiary sovereigns. 
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been prized by the chancellor of the eitchequer, 
not less than Spaniish proverbs were by^ the go- 
life, vemor of Barataria. At an earlier pCTlod--^^^C!a«*^ 
p?46T ^^'»iMi cosf^'' — ^wad thfe maxim,* by which ^ w^ 
are told^ his course of life was regulated. Durmg 
bis third and last acquiescence, it rs probable that 
this was reversed. It is certain that the *^ cautk^ 
was no longer obiserved in his writings bearing 
the dates of Montpelier, Pezenas, or Moulins. 
These attest, that the pen of autobiogr^hy was 
never guided by a band more incautious^ than the 
chancellor-s. 

^ Twas strange, *twas passing strange," (and is 
it not ^^ pitiful, — ^wonrfrous pitiful ?") thus to read, 
not in the tone of contrite confession, but of boast- 
ful avowal, these (lord Clarendon's !) self applaud- 
kig reminiscences. To be told <d repeated dere- 
lictions of the most sacred duties to his Mf^ ; and 
consequently to his country ; as if these were but 
the venial vagaries of a truant school-boy : — and 
of personal advantages, and unimparted benefits, 
meanly secured by the liazardous ag^ucy of others, 
without risking his own: as though such W€9*e 
the laughably mischievous tricks of wantoiiv yet 
harmless childhood,— To behold him with exult- 
ing complacency pointing out the contrasted dis- 
cordance between the ost^isible objects, aad tiie 
r^ motives, of his. owuug^inisti^al rcdUnsela. At 



* It do^ «ot appear liiftt tMs tnotto PfBS indcHbe^ <y«^r ^is 
door.. Oa the coatansy te rel«t€es^4Jiat he :was \eBBE^kA**Mfit^ 
denre hiiiisdf^'^ia^uiy iiotaUe^caiidal $'*- 4;hu6 skewing motte 
niore uuEtmice (n^kiog the fourth) that it mia his otject^ to %e 
one thing, and to be thought aaotiier. 
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one time witfaont a Uash ufivriliiig bis bwn deceit : 
at anodier shamelessly exposing' his own du^tdty t 
and thusy miconsdonsly^ holding himself forth to 
the world^ia warning spebtaote/to shew how self- 
]^yuiious.is the indulged prarienoy of an over- 
weraini; self-conceit ; — how suicidal the nnoirbed 
lieevoc'Of a. gwmlous egotism ! 

Before these concluding Remarks be pronounced 
UJbellous, or nathw^ considering to whom they re- 
late> blaspheaK)ii% let h be Tenienilii»red that they 
arise out of ai statement of fkcts^ which lis in trath 
but a cento of passages collected &om lord Qeik 
imdon's Dwn writingSi And wbedier they kaiw 
be^L iurly : eictracJted^ and 'faithfiilly •transcribed, 
Acre can be no difficulty .in aseertajuing^ since 
Acre is not one^ for whieh a vefeoenoe'faas mot 
been giT«n to the volume and page^ where k 
OBDurs; . .. u- * .■ . 

Let it not be said, that vindication is but the 
excuse for this attack, while vindictiveness is the 
excitement to it. Nor let the means be so mis- 
taken for the end, as to induce a suspicion, that 
in order to palliate the inocLsion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer's office^ or by way of a set-oflf 
against the charge of Ashbumham's being the 
king's market-man for the contraband traffick and 
illicit prostitution of the royal prerog'ative, in- 
stances have been sought, and collected^ to shew 
that not even in the first and wisest of English 
statesmen, or in the most authentic of historians, 
has been realized that most extravagantly fanciful 
of chimeras, the " faultless monster/* 

Let it be remembered that in all courts of 
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justice^ as it is allowed to the advocate^ so it is 
his.bounden duty; to avail hipiself of the two most 
powierfully elSSicacious pleas^ which can be urg;ed 
to the invalidation/ if not to the rejection^ of the 
testimony against the accused^ by establishing 
the pre-existence of a particular enmity^ or general 
laxity of adherence to truths in prosecutor^ or 
witness. . 

But above all^ let it be recollected that besides 
these comparatively trivial charges^ his client 
stands impeached for treason to his king/ for 
treachery to his master, for ingratitude to his be-, 
nefactor. A combination of atrocious criines so 
horrible, that if the calumnious imputation cannot 
be repelled, even to demonstration, it must be 
acknowledged that a more opprobrious inheritance 
was never in perpetuity entailed, a more execrable 
stigma was never indelibly branded, than the name 
of such a monster on his lineal descendants. 
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PART II. 



" NEQUID FALSI DICEKE AUDEAT, NEQUID VERI 
NON AUDEAT." 



Such is the motto affixed to the title-page of 
lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. Surely 
the former of these precepts is understood in too 
limited a sense^ or but partially observed by an 
historian^ who considers himself to be thus re- 
stricted only from saying what he knows to be 
faAse, and therefore at liberty to adopts and 
consequently to accredit matters of fact and of 
opinion^ without ascertaining the truth of the 
one, or the justice of the other. If minute cir- 
cumstances be voluntarily and unnecessarily de- 
tailed, their abstract insignificancy affords no 
excuse for the careless introduction of them. 
Nothing deemed by him worth recording can be 
undeserving of his pains to verify, though much, 
which claims research, may not prove entitled to 
ulterior notice. 

Where the existence of authentic and incon- 
trovertible documents is notorious, the historian's 
neglect to consult them is not more reprehensible 
with respect to others than impolitick towards 

VOL. I. I 
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himself ; inasmuch as he cannot incur the liability 
of misinforming his readers on the authority of 
others without the risk of invalidating his own. 

From many passages in the History of the Re- 
bellion relating to transactions, in which the illus- 
trious author was not personally engaged, or to 
events which occurred not within the scope of his 
own obsei!vation, there is evidence of his having 
relied either too credulously on information little 
competent to establish facts and dates, or too con- 
fidently on a memoiy not exempt from human 
fallibility. This is no where more strongly exem- 
plified than throughout his very circumstaiutial^ 
most authoritative, and equally erroneous account 
of the king's removal to the Isle of Wight. 

^^^7^'\ ^^ ^^^ ^^S found himself in great perplexity, 
Beq. ' ^f from what he discerned, and observed himself, 
^^ as well as what he heard from others ; but what 
^^ use to make of the one or the other, was very 
*^ hard to resolve.: he did realhf believe that their 
^^ ntoMce was at the height y and that they did design 
^^ his murder y but knew not which was a probably 
" way to. prevent it. The making ^n. escape, if 
^^ it were not coa^trived with wonderful sagacity ^ 
^^ would expose him to beassassinatedy by pretended 
^^ ignorance, and would be charged upon himself ; 
" and if he could avoid their guards, and ^et be- 
" yond them undiscovered, whither should, he go ? 
^^ and what place would receive and defend him P 
" The hope of the city seemed not to him to 
^^ have a foundation of reason ; they had been too 
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** late subdued to recover courage for such an 
^^ adventure ; and the army now was much more 
*^ master of it than when they desponded. There 
^^ is reason to believe that he did resolve to trans- 
^^ port himjself beyond the seas, which had been 
^^ no hard matter to have brought to pass, but with 
*^ whom he consulted for the way of doing it, is 
'^ not to this day discovered ; they who were in- 
^^ strumefUal in his remove, pretending to know 
*^ nothing of the resolution, or counsel. Bujt, one 
^^ morning, being the eleventh of November, the 
^^ king having, the night before, pretended some 
'^ indisposition, and that he would go to his rest, 
^^ they who. went into his chamber, found that he 
^^ was not there, nor had been in his bed that night. 
^^ There were two or three letters found upon his 
^^ table, writ all with his own hand, one to the 
^^ parliament, another to the general ; in which 
^^ he declared ^ the reason of his remove to be, 
^'^an apprehension that some desperate persons 
^^ ^had a design to assassinate him ; and therefore 
^^ ^ he had withdrawn himself with a purpose of 
^^ * remaining conce9.1ed, until the parliament had 
" ^agreed upon such propositions as should be 
^^ ^fit for him to consent to ; and he would then 
** ^ appear, and willingly consent to anything that 
^^ ^ should be for the peace and happiness of the 
^^ ^kingdom.' There were discovered the treading 
" of horses at a back-door of the garden into which 
^ his majesty had a passage out of his chamber ; 
^^ and it is true that way he went, haying appointed 
" his horse to be there ready at an hour, and sir 
^^ John Berkley. Ashbumham, and Legg, to wait 
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^' upon him, tfae two last being of his bedchamber. 
^ ^shivmbmm cdme seemed to know mhai they 
^ mere do^ the other two having received onlg orders 
'^ io attend. Whett they were frpe from the a|^re- 
^^ hension of the guards, and the liorse-qiiarters, 
^^ they rode towards the south-west, and towards 
^ diat part of Hampshine which led to the New 
" Foreirt;. The king asked Ashbwmham^ where the 
^ ship lay? which made the other two conclucte 
^^ that the king resolved to transport himself. 
^ j4fter they had made some stay in that part next 
*^ the sea. and Ashhumkam had been some, time 
*^ absent y he returned without (my news of the skip ; 
" with tvhieh the ki^ seemed troubled. Upon this 
^^ disappointment, the king thought it best, for 
^^ avoiding all high-ways, to go to Tichfield, a 
'^ noble seat of the earl of Southampton's^ (who 
^ was not there,) but inhabited by the old lady 
*^ his mother with a small family, which made the 
'^ retreat the more convitiient: there his nuge^ty 
^alighted, and would speak with the lady; to 
^ whom he made no scruple of comBinnicating 
^ himself, well knowing her, to be a lady of that 
^^ honour a»d S{^rit, that she was superior to all 
** kind of temptation. There he refreshed himself, 
" and consulted with Ms three servants, what he 
^^ should next do, since there was neither ship ready ^ 
^^ nor could they presume that they could remain 
'^ long there undiscovard* 

^' Bi this debate, the Ide of Wight, came to be 
^^ mentioned (as th^ say) by Ashbumham, as a. 
^ place where his majesty might eeciu^y repose 
^ himself, until he thought fit to inform the parlia- 
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^^ ttaot wh^e be wm. Colonel HaxsuoMnd was 
^' governor there, an officer of the army, ami of 
^' nefHresH trust with Cromwell, haying by hte ad- 
^^ vke been married to a daughter of John Hamb- 
^^ den,, whose memory he always adored ; yef , by 
^^soma fatal mistake, this man was thought a 
^^ parson of hontHur and generosity enough to trust 
^^the king's person to, and Asht)URiham and 
^^ Berkley, were sent to him with orders, ^ first to 
" 'be sure, that the men would fiaithfally promise 
^' 'not to deliver his majesty up, though the {^Kr- 
'' 'liament or army should require him; but to 
'' '' give him his liberty to shift for himself, if he 
'' 'were not able to defend him: and except he 
" 'would make that premise they should not let 
" 'him know where his majesty was, but should 
" 'return presently to him.* With this commts- 
" sion they two crossed the water to the Isle of 
" Wight, the king in the mean time reposing 
" himself at Tiohfield. The next day they found 
'-' colonel Hammond^ who was known to them bothy 
" who had conversation with him in the airmy, 
" when the: king was weD treated there, (and 
" their personi» had been vwy civilly treated by 
" most of tihe officers, who^ thought liiemsebres 
" quaMed sufficiently for court preferments.) They 
" told him, ' that the king was withdrawn front 
" ' the army ;' of which he seemed to' have had 
" no notice, and to be very much surprised with it. 
" They then said, ' tiiat the king had so good an 
" ^ opinion of him, knowing him to be a gentleman, 
" ^ and for his relation to Dr. Hammond^ (whose 
'^ ' nephew he was,) tiiat he would trust his peiison 
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" ^ with hini, and would froin thc^nce write to the 
" ^ parliament, if he would promise that if his mes- 
"^sage had not that effect which he hoped it 
*' ^ would have, he would leave him to hiniself to 
" / go whither he thought fit, and would not de- 
"^ liver him to the parliament, or army, if they 
" ^ should require it.' His answer was, ^ that he 
" ^ would pay all the duty and service to his ma- 
" ^ jesty that was in his power ; and, if he pleased 
^* ^to come thither, he would receive and enter- 
*^ ^ tain him as well as he could ; but that he was 
*^ * an inferior officer, and must obey his superiors 
^^ * in whatsoever they thought fit to command 
" ^ him :' with which when he saw they were not 
'* satisfied, he asked, ' where the king was ?' to 
" which they made no other answer, * but that they 
'* ^ would acquaint his majesty with his answer, 
" ^ and, if he were satisfied with it, they would re- 
" ^ turn to him again.' He demanded ^ that Mr. 
" * Ashhumham would stay with him, and that the 
^^ * other might go to the king ;' which Mr. Ash- 
" bumham refused to do. 

*^ After sometime spent in debate, in which he 
" made many expressions of his desire to do any 
" service to his majesty, they were contented that 
" he should go with them ; and Ashburhham said, 
" ^ he would conduct him to the place where the 
" ^king w^;' and so, he commanding three or 
"four servants or soldiers to wait on him, they 
" went together to Tichfield ; and, the other staying 
" below, Ashhumham went up to the king's 
^^ chamber. When he had acquainted him with 
^' all that had passed, and that Hammond was in 
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^^ the house, his majesty broke out in a passionate 
^^ exclamation, and said, ^0h Jack, thou hast un- 
^^ * done me !* mth which the other falling into a 
^^ great passion of weeping, offered to go down, 
*^ and to kill Hammond : to which his majesty 
*^ would hot consent; and, after some pausing, 
" and deliberation, sent for him up, and endea- 
" voured to persuade him to make the same pro- 
^* mise, which had before been proposed : to which 
" he made the same answer he had done, but 
^^ with many professions of doing all the offices 
*^ he could for his majesty ; and seemed to believe 
*^ that the army would do well for him. The king 
^^ believed that there was now no possible way to 
^^ get from him,v he having the command of the 
*^ country y and could call in what help he would; 
^^ and so went with him into the Isle of Wight, 
^^ and was lodged at Carisbrook Castle, at first 
^^ with all demonstration of respect and duty. 

^^ It never iappeared afterwards that the king was 
^^ maliciously betrayed to this unhappy peregrina- 
^^ tion, by the treachery and practice of those he 
'* trusted ; and his majesty himself never ehter- 
^* tained the least jealousy, or suspicion of it : yet 
^^ the whole design appeared to he so weakly con- 
^^ trived, the not being sure of a ship, if the re- 
^^ solution were Jixed for embarking^ which was 
^^ never manifest , the making choice of the Isle of 
« Wight, and of Hammond to he trusted^ since 
^^ nothing fell out which was not to he reasonably 
^foreseen and expected, and the bringing him to 
*^ Tichfield, without the permission of the king, if 
^^ not directly contrary to it, seemed to be all so 
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"far frpm a rational dei^Jgn, and conduct that 
" most mei^ did belieye there was treason in the 
" cQntriv3-nce, or that his majesty entrusted those 
" who were grossly imposed upon and deceived 
" by his greatest enemies. Legg had had so ge- 
" nere|.l a reputation of integrity, and fid.elity to 
" his master^ that he never fell under the least im- 
" putatxon or reproach with any m^in : he was a 
" very punctual and steady observer of the orders 
" he received, but no contriver of them ; and 
" though he had in truth £^ better judgment emd 
" understanding than either of the other two, his 
" modesty and diffidence of himself never suf- 
" fered him to cpntrive bold councils. Berkley 
" was less known among those persons of hoiiour 
" and quality who had followed the king^ h&mg in 
" a vpry privajte station before the war, and his 
" post in it being in the farthest corner of the king- 
" dom, and not much spoken of till the end of it, 
" when he was npt Iteholdeii to reports ; ambition 
" and vanity were well known to be predomuxant 
" in him, and that he had great confidence in him- 
" self, and did not delight to converse with thqse 
" who h94 ^ot ; but he never fell under any blemish 
" of disloy^^lty, an4 he took care to publish tj^at 
" this enterprise of the king's was so totally without 
" his privity, that he was required to attend pn 
" hprseback at si^ch an hour, and liadmt the feqs* 
" intimation of his rnqjesty^s purpose v^hat he in^ 
" tended to do. Another particular^ wh^pfe was 
" acknowledged by Hammond, di4 hi?» n^uph 
" credit that when Hamrmmd demanded th^t Ash^ 
" bumham should remain with him whilst the oiker 
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^^ wwt to the hingy wMck Jlshbumham re/wed to 
'^ do, Berkk^ did i^er Mn^^lfto remain mth Mm 
^^ wbilat Ashburnham should attend his mi^esty ; 
^^ so that the whole weight of the prejudice and 
^^ reproach was caat upon A^hhumh^m ; who was 
^^ known to. have so great an interest in the affec- 
'^ tions of his mi^esty^ ahd so great an influence 
'^ upon his counsels and resolutions> that he could 
^^ not l>e ignorant of any thing that moved him. 

" The not having a ship read^, if it were intended, 
^^ WMS uneifcusabk: and the putting the king into 
" Hammond's bands without his leave^ could never 
" he viriped out. There were some who said, that 
^VAshbumham resolved, that the king should go 
" to the Isle of Wight, before he Irft Hampton 
'^ Court ; and the lord Langdale often said, ^ that 
^' ^ being in Mr. Ashbumbam's ohamber at that 
•^^time, he had the euriosity, whilst the other 
^^ ^we&t out of the room, to look upon a paper 
"^ that lay upon the table; in whicb was writ, 
^^ ^ that it would be best for the king to withdraw 
^^ ^ from the army, wh^re he was in sneh danger ; 
" 'and that the Isle of Wight would be a good re- 
^' 'treat, where eolonel Hammond commaiiBided ; 
" 'who was a very honest man.' And this was 
"some days before his majesty removed. And 
"then it was observed, that Hammond hinaelf 
" left the army but two or three days before the 
" king's remove, and went to the Isle of Wight at 
" a season token there was no visible occasion to 
" draw kirn thither, and when the agitators in the 
" army were at highest ; and it was looked upon 
" with the more wonder, becai^e Ashhumham was 
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** not afterwards called in question far being m- 
^^ strumental in the king's going away, but lived 
^^ unquestioned long after in the sight of the par- 
" liamenty and in conversation with some of the 
" officers of the army who had most deceived him ; 
'^ and which was more censured than all the rest^ 
^^ that after the murder of the king he compounded, 
*^ as was reported, at an easy rate, and lived at 
" ease, and grew rich, for many years together 
^* without interruption. 

^^ On the other hand, he preserved his reputation 
" and credit with the most eminent of the king's 
^' party ; and his Remaining in England was upon 
^^ the marriage of a lady by. whom he had a great 
*^ fortune, and many conveniences; which would 
^* have been seized by his leaving the kingdom ; and 
** he did send over to the king, and had leave to 
^' stay there ; and sometimes supplied the king 
^* with considerable sums of money. Afterwards 
*^ he was committed to the tower by Cromwell, 
^' where he remained till his death ; and the king 
^^was known to have had, to the last, a clear 
" opinion of his affection and integrity ; and 
^^ when king Charles II. returned, most of those 
" of greatest reputation, as the marquis of Hert- 
" ford, and the earl of Southampton, gave him a 
^* good testimony ; yet then the old discourses 
" were revived, and major Huntington did affirm, 
*^ ^ that Mr. Ashbumham did intend the king 
*^ * should go to the Isle of Wight, before he left 
" ^ Hampton Court.' Many who did not believe 
^^ him to be corrupted, did still think that Crom- 
*^ well and Ireton had overwitted him, and per- 
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^^ suaded him, upon great promises, that it should 
^^ prove f6r his majesty's benefit, and that they 
^^ should the sooner do his business, that he should 
^^ vrithdraw from the army, and put himself into 
" Hammond's hands \f(iT if in truth transportation 
^^ had been thought ofy it is hard to believe that a 
^* ship would not have been provided. 

'^ Sir John Berkley, who, shortly after the king's 
" being in the Isle of Wight, had transported him- 
*^ self into France, and remained still with the 
" duke of York to the time of king Charles the 
*^ second's return, and Mr. Ashbumham, who 
" continued in England, and so the more liable 
'^ to reproach, had been so solicitous to wipe off 
^^ the aspersions which were cast upon them jointly, 
^^ that they had it in care to preserve the repu- 
**tation of a joint innocence; but whilst each 
** endeavoured to clear himself, he objected or 
" imputed somewhat to the other, that made him 
^* liable to just censure; and, in this contention, 
*^ their friends mentioned their several discourses 
*' so loudly, and so passionately for the credit and 
^ reputation of him whom they loved best, that 
^^ they contracted a very avowed animosity against 
*^ each other; insomuch as it was generally believed 
^^ upon the king's return, that they would, with 
" some fierceness, have expostulated with each 
^^ other in that way which angry nien choose to 
** determine the right, or that both of them would 
^^ have desired the king to have caused the whole 
** to be so strictly examined, that the world might 
'^ have discerned, where the faults or oversights 
^^ had been, if no worse could have been charged 
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^^ Upon then : bat they applied theaoselves to 
^' neither of those expedients, and lived only as 
^^ men who took no delight in each other's con- 
^^ versation^ and who did not desire to cherish any 
^^ familiarity together. And the king, who WBS 
^^ satisfied that there had been no treasonable cml- 
^' trivance, (from whidi his fiither had absolved 
'^ them,) did not thmk it fit, upmoL such a snlijeet, 
^' to make strict inquisition into inadvertencies, 
^^ indiscretions, and presumptions, whicdi could 
^^ not have been punished proportionally. 

^^ It is true that they both writ apologies, or 
'^ narrations of all that had passed in that attar, 
^^ which they made not public, but gave in writing 
^^ to such of their friends in whose opknons they 
'^ most desired to be absolved, imthmat am^ hteSmon 
^^ tion that one should see what the other had writ : 
'^ in whiqh^ though there were several reflectimis 
'^ upon each other, aod diflferenees in occurranees 
'^ of less moment^ there was niothing in either that 
'^ seemed to doubt of the integrity of the other ; 
^^ nor any clear rekution of asiy pi^obable induce- 
^^ ment that prevailed with the king to undertaJie 
^ that journey. / haae reed both timr relaiUmSy 
^^ and conferred with both of them at large^io dis^ 
^^ cover in truth what the motives might be which 
^^ led to so fatal cm end; and, if I were obliged to 
^^ deliver my own opinioUj I should declare that 
'^ neither of them were, in any degree, com^ited in 
*^ their loyalty or affection to the king, or suborned 
" to gratify any p»sons with a disservice to their 
^master. They were both 6f them gveat opi- 
^ niators, yet irresolute, and easy to be shaken by 
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^^ any ibmg they had liot thought of before; and 
^ exceediBgly undervalued each other's under- 
^^ stauding; but^ as it usually fatUs out in xMsa of 
^^ that kind of eompositicm and talent, they were 
^^ both disposed to communicate more freely with, 
^^ and, consequently, to be advised by new ac- 
^ quaintance, and men they had lately begun to 
^^ know, than old friends, and such whose judg- 
" jnent» they could not but esteem ; who they had 
^^ no mind should go sharers with them in the merit 
^^ of any notable service which they thought them- 
^^ selves able to bring to pass. Then, in the whole 
^^ managery of the king's business, from the time 
" that they came into the army, they never con- 
^^ versed with the same persons ; but governed 
^^ themselves by what they received from those 
^^ whose correspondence they had chosen. Ash- 
^* buimham seemed wholly to rely upon Cromwell 
^^ and Ireton ; and rather upon what they said to- 
" others than to himself. For besides outward 
^^ civilities, which they both exercised towards 
'^ him more than to other men, they seldom held 
" private discourse with him, persuading him, 
^^ ^ that it was better for both their ends, in respect 
** ^ of the jealousy the parliament had of them, 
^* ^ that they should understand each other's mind, 
" ^as to the transaction of any particulars, from 
*^ ^ third persons mutually instrusted between them, 
** ^ than from frequent consultations together ;' and 
^^ sir £dward Ford, who had married Ireton's 
^^ sister, but had been himself an ofiBicer in the 
^^ king's army from the beginning of the war, and 
^^ a gentleman of good meaning, though not able 
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^^ to fathom the reserved and dark designs of hiis 
^* brother-in-law, was trusted to pass between 
*^ them, with some other oflieers of the army, who 
^^ had given Ashbumham reason to believe that 
^^ they had honest purposes. 

'^ Berkley had not found that respect, from 
^^ Cromwell and Ireton, that he expected ; at least 
^^ discerned it to be greater towards Ashbum- 
" ham, than it was to him ; which he thought evi- 
^^ dence enough of a defect of judgment in them; 
'^ and therefore had applied himself to others, who 
^^ had not so great names, but greater interest, as 
" he thought, in the soldiers. His chief confidence 
^^ was in doctor Staines, who, though a doctor in 
" physic, was quarter-master-general of the army ; 
" and one Watson, who was scout-master-general 
^^ of the army ; both of the council of war, both 
" in good credit with Cromwell, and both notable 
^^ fanatics, and professed enemies to the Scots and 
" the presbyterians, and, no doubt, were both per- 
^^ mitted and instructed to caress sir John Berk- 
^^ ley, and, by admiring his wisdom and conduct, 
^' to oblige him to depend on theirs ; and dissimu- 
^^ lation had so great and supreme an influence 
^^ on the hearts and spirits of all those who were 
^^ trusted and employed by Cromwell, that no 
^^ man was safe in their company, but he who re- 
^^ solved before, not to believe one word they said. 
" These two persons knew well how to huniour 
" sir John Berkley, who believed them the more, 
'^ because they seemed very much to blame Ire- 
^^ ton's stubborness towards the king, and to fear 
'^ that lie often prevailed upon Cromwell against 
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^^his own inclinations: they informed him^ of 
^^ many particulars which passed in the council of 
" officers^ and sometimes of advice from Cromwell, 
" that was clean contrary to what the king received 
^^ by Ashbumham as his opinion, and which was 
^^ found afterwards to be true, (as it may be the 
" other was too,) which exceedingly confirmed sir 
^^ John in the good opinion he had of his two 
*^ friends. They were the first who positively ad- 
" vertised the king by him, that Cromwell would 
" never do him service ; and the first who seemed 
'*to apprehend that the king's person was in 
^^ danger, and that there was some secret design 
^^ upon his life. 

^^ I do not believe that sir John Berkley knew 
" am/ thing of the king^s purpose in his intended 
" escape, or whither he resolved to go, or, indeed, 
"more of it than that he resolved at such an 
-^hour, and in such a place, to take horse, and 
^^ was himself required to attend him ; ruor do /, 
" in truth, think that the king himself, when he took 
" horse, resolved whither to go. Some think he 
"meant to go into the city; others, that he in- 
" tended for Jersey ; and that was the ground of 
" the question to Mr. Ashbumham, ' where is the 
" * ship?' Certain it is that the king never thought 
" ^fg<^^ lo the Isle of fFight. I am not sure that 
^ Mr. Ashbumham, who had not yet given over 
" all hope of the chief officers of the army, and 
" believed the alterations, which had fallen out, 
^' proceeded from the barbarity of the agitators, 
" and the levelling party, had not the Isle of 
" Wight in his view from the beginning, that \A, 
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'^ from the time his majesty thought it necesflary 
'^ to make an escape from the army. It had been 
'' a difficult task to go about to dissuade the Mng 
^ fnmt an apprehension of his oum safety, when it 
^^ was much more natural to fear an a^ssassvUUiiiony 
^^ than to apprehend any thing that they did after-' 
^^hvards do. Mr. Ashburtiham had so great a 
^^ detestation of the Scots^ that he expected no 
" good from their fraternity, the presbytetians of 
*^ the city ; and did really believe that if his ma- 
"jesty should put himself into their hands, as wets 
^^ advised by many, with a purpose that he should 
*^ be there concealed, till some favourable cof^unc- 
" ture should offer itself, (for nobody imagined 
" that> upon his arrival there, the city would have 
^^ declared for him, and have entered into a con- 
^' test with that army which had so lately subdued 
^^ them,) the security of such an escape was not to 
^^ be relied on, and very earnestly dissuaded his 

/ *^ master from entertaining the thought of it ; and 
'^ this opinion of his was universally known, and, 

- " as hath been said before, was an ingredient into 
^^ the composition of that civility and kindness 
^^ the officers of the army had for him. They 
" did, to him, frequently lament the levelling 
^^ spirit that was gotten into the soldiers, whicli 
^^ they foresaw in the ftiture would be as incon- 
^^ venient and mischi<^vouft to themselves, as it 
" was, for the presrait, dangerous to the person of 
*^ the king ; which they seemed wonderfully to 
" apprehend, and protested * that they knew not 
" *how to apply any remedy to it, whilst_his ma- 
"/ jcsty was in the army; but that they would 
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'' ^quickly coitect or subdue it, if the king were 
" ^at any distance from them ;' and it is not im- 
" possible, that, in such discourses, somebody who 
" was trusted by them, if not one of themselves, 
^^ might mention the Isle of Wight as a good 
" place to retire to, and colonel Hammond as a 
" man of good intentions ; the minutes of which 
" disctmrse Mr. Ashhumham might keep by him : 
^^ for the lord Langdale*s relation of such a paper, 
"which he himself saw, and read, cannot be 
'^ thought by me to be a mere fiction ; to which, 
" besides that he was a person of unblemished 
" honour and veracity, he had not any tempta- 
" tion : t/et Mr. Ashhumham did constantly deny 
" that he ever saw any such paper y or had any 
" thought of the Isle of fFight when the king left 
" Hampton Court , and he never gave cause, in the 
" subsequent actions of his life, to have his fide- 
" lity suspected. And it is probable, that Crom- 
*^ well, who many years afterwards committed 
" him to the tower, and did hate him, and desired 
" to have taken his life^ would have been glad to 
" have blasted his reputation, by declaring that he 
" had carried his master to the Isle of flight, 
'^ without his privity, upon^ his own presumption ; 
" which, how well soever intended, must haye 
"been looked upon by all men as such a trans- 
" cendent crime, as must have deprived him of all 
" compassion for the worst that could befall him.** 
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I. 

'^ But, one inoming,being the 11th of November,* 
^^ the king having, the night before, pretended some 
^^ indisposition, and that he would go to his rest, 
^^ they who went into his chamber, found, that he 
^^ was not there, nor had been in his bed that 
^' night. There were two or three letters found 
^^ upon his table, writ all with his own hand, one 
'^ to the parliament, another to the general/'-f- 

If there were here simply the error of a date, 
the mere inadvertency of stating that to have 
happened on one day, which really occurred on 

* According to the last Oxford Edition this — ** being the 1 1th 
'* of November" — is in the original Manuscript^ — ^^ about the 
" beginning of September." ! ! ! 

t A third letter was addressed to colonel Whalley. It begins 
thus — ''Col. Whalley I have been so civilly used by yon, and 
^' Major Himtington^ that I cannot but by this parting fareweD 
*' acknowledge it under myhand^" &c. &c. and it concludes thus 
" — So being confident, that you wish my preservation and re- 
" stitution, I rest your friend — Charles R." It is very possible 
that the king may have greatly over-rated the sincerity oflVhal- 
Iey*s good wishes 5 but it seems quite impossible, that he should 
have written in these terms to him, if he had been such as lord 
Clarendon describes him — ^' A man of a rough and brutal tern- 
" per, who offered great violence to his nature, when he appeared 
" to exercise any civility and good manners." If so, the gaoler 
in point of restraint must have had a worse time of it than his - 
prisoner. 
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the next, might well be sulBered to pass unno- 
ticed. But not so, when intimately, if not in- 
separably, blended, as it is, with matter of fact 
imperiously demanding investigation. The king's 
escape from Hampton Coifrt, so £str from having 
been discovered on the morning of the llth^ was 
not eflfected till the evening of that day. The 
point however, which in this enquiry it is most 
essentially important to establish, is, what was 
the interval from the time when the escape was 
effected to that when it was discovered? Inas- 
much as the result will aflFord a criterion, by which 
the credibility of lord Clarendon's relation, in 
many of its subsequent particulars, may be feirly 
estimated. 

That the king during his confinement at Hamp- 
ton Court was not more vigilantly guarded than 
the safe custody of his person had been calculated 
to require, the subject under discussion sufficiently 
proves. In the treatment of him that at least the 
outward forms of respect and the customary usages 
of decorum were not unobserved ; that his hours 
of privacy were not wantonly invaded ; and that 
the attendance of his own domestics had not as 
yet been interdicted, all accounts agree. Lord 
Clarendon^s is in the following words: — *^ In the 
^^ mean time, they neither hindered his m^yesty 
^^ from riding abroad to take the air, nor from 
^^ doing any thing he had a mind to, nor restrained 
^^ those who waited upon him in his bedchamber.^' 
These therefore must have been ^^ thej/^ who went 
^^ into his chamber on the morning of the 11th of 
^^ November,'' which they were not likely to do 
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before sunrise: and as little likely, when they 
^^foundythat he was not there ^ to be in haste to 
give the alarm, and to raise a hue and cry after the 
royal fugitive. And further if they "/owwrf, thai 
^^ he had not been in his bed that nighty' the natural 
inference is, that he must have escaped at the close 
of the preceding evening. Considering therefore 
the length of days at that season of the year, the 
king, according to lord Clarendon, could not 
have had the start of all pursuers by less than ten 
or twelve hours. 

It is therefore, ^^ with great appearance of truth," 
that we are told afterwards, that — ^^ after they 
' " had made some stay in that part next the sea^ 
^^ and Ashhwmham had been some time absenf* Sgc. 
— ^^ the king thought it best for avoiding all 
^^ highways to go to Tichfield, a noble seat of the 
^^ earl of Southampton^** Sgc. that " he there re- 
^^ freshed himself: and consulted with his three 
*^ servants, what he should next do!* 

Some time and some stay are indefinite terms ; 
but usually, if not invariably, signifying no short 
time or stay. And after having rode all night, 
and a part of the next day, it must have required 
some time further for the king to ^^ refresh himself 
before he consulted with his ** three servants, what 
^^ he should next do." Now the aggregate (for it 
would be hazardous to use the more fEimiliar term, 
sum-total) of all these ^^ somes'* must be calcu- 
lated at a very considerable amount. Not how- 
ever more than might be well aflForded out of the 
very liberal allowance, which lord Clarendon has 
providently taken care to supply; a period of 
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about twelve hours. And that the fugitives had 
time enough and to spare, is manifest from their 
having been so unboundedly lavish of it. Nothing 
therefore can be more satisfactory than the whole 
of this account: wherein the first part and the 
last, the causes and the effects, reciprocally prove 
each other, like rules of arithmetic. 



Servatur ad imum 



Qualis ab incepto 5 c t sibi constat." 

But it is with itself alone that this account is 
consistent, being irreconcileably at variance with 
all others. Whitelock tells a very different story. 

^^ November 11. This night news came of the* 
*^ king's departure from Hampton Court." 

^^ November 12. Letters from lieutenant general 
^^ Cromwell, to the house, of the king's going 
^^ away. That the commissioners and Col. Whaly 
^^ missing him at supper went into his chamber, 
^^ and found him gone; leaving his cloak in the 
" gallery, and some letters of his own hand-writing 
^^ upon the table." 

This is confirmed by Rushworth thus — ^^^No- 
" vember 11. This night came the unexpected 
^^ news of his majesty escape from Hampton Court. 
" About nine of the clock the officers, who attended 
^^ him, wondered he came not forth of his chamber, 
^^ went in, and missed him within half an hour 
*^ cfter his departure^ 

It is to be remembered, that, while these two 
plodding Journalists'^ were noting down the pass- 



^ Whitelock and Kushworth, probably without intended^ or 
conscious^ deference to Seneca^ were more careful as to what 
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ing events day by day, as they occurred, the noble 
and classical Historian of the Rebellion was either 
in Jersey or in France ; having quitted England 
three years before, and not having returned till 
nearly twelve years after, the time of this transac- 
tion. But as the preference g^ven on these grounds 
to the united testimonies of the former may foe 
disallowed by some, recourse shall be had to do- 
cuments, which, all must admit to be of para- 
mount authority : — ^the Journals of the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

^^ Lord's Journals'* Die Veneris .12 Novembris. 

^^ The lord Montague acquainted the house, 
" that the king escaped last night from Hampton 
^^ Court : and these papers were found in his 
'^ chamber. Letter to lord Montague ; letter to 
*^ the speaker of the house of commons ; and letter 
'' to colonel Whaly." 

All which letters are dated the llth November. 

" Commons Journals" Die Veneris 12th No- 
vember. 

^^ A letter from lieutenant-general Cromwell of 

they wrote, than as to how they wrote. On the contrary^ lord 
Clarendon is evidently not so much influenced hy the precept* 
of the moralist, as hy the example of the historians of antiquity, 
who certainly attended as much to elegance of style, as to ac- 
curacy of statement. Among these Li vy seems to have been 
his favourite, if not his model In so far at least, as from his 
having adopted the P&tavinian practice of giving a flavour^ the 
insipidity of matter of fact by a few spices of the marvellous 
and preternatural. 

* Qusere quid scribas 5 non quemadmodum 

Cujuscumque orationem videris solicitam et politam, scito ani- 
mum quoque non minus essepusillis occupaium, SenecEpist. 115. 
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^^ Nov. 11, twelve at night, was read; signifying 
" the king's escape ; who went away about nine 
^^ of the clock yesterday evening^ 

Here then are incontrovertible proofs that in- 
stead of many hours, not a single hour elapsed 
between the king's escape and the discovery of it. 
Another fact will now be demonstrated, in its 
application not less important than the former; 
that the king and his attendants at the moment of 
their departure must have known that the chance 
of longer concealment was absolutely hopeless. 

Colonel Whalley in'his letter to the speiaker of 
the house of commons wites — ^^ and as fpr the 
" manner, Mr. Speaker, of the king's going away, 
" it was thus. Mondayes and Thursdayes were 
'^ the king's set dayes for his writing letters, to be 
*^ sent into forreigne parts. His usual time for 
^^ coming out of his bedchamber on those dayes 
" was betwixt five and six of the clock. Presently 
" after he went to prayers. And about half an 
^^ houre after that to supper : at which times I set 
'^ guards about his bedchamber. Because he made 
'^ no long stay after supper before he retired him- 
^^ self thither." 

^^ About^i;e of the dock, I came into the room 
" next his bedchaigaber ; where I found the Com- 
*^ missioners and bedchamber men. I asked them 
^ for the king : they told me, he was writing let- 
^^ ters in his bedchamber. I waited without mis- 
^^ trust till six of the clock; I then began to 
'' doubt, &c."* 

* llie foUowing account is taken from a newspax)er of that 
time, entitled '" the Moderate Intelligencer/* from Thursday 
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Such having been Whalley'fih- 

** Custom always of the afternoon/' 



the king could not but have been aware that, as 
the attempt was impracticable till after sunset, his 
absence must be discovered as soon as he had with- 
drawn himself. But it is to be remarked, that 
his majesty throughout the whole transaction is 

Nov. 11, to Thursday November 18, 1647. " N<n>. 11.— Tfei* 
'^ day^mSL be famous in after tunes because towards the end of it 
** his majesty escapt a kind of restraint 3 under which he was 
" at Hampton Court : and according to the best relation, thus : 
'' — ^He, as was usual, went to be private a little before evening 
*' prayer J staying somewhat longer than usual, it was taken 
'' notice of 5 yet at first without suspicion 5 but he not coming 
"forth suddenly, there were fears, which encreased by Uie 
'' crying of a greyhound* again and again within 5 and upon 
*' search it was found the king was gone 5 and by the way of 
" Paradise, a place so called in the garden 5 in probability «vd- 
'* denly after Ms going in, and about twilight. He left a paper 
'' to the parliament, another to the commissioners, and a third 
" to colonel Whalley." 



* A postscript to the last of these letters concludes thus — 

" I had almost forgot to desire you to send the black grew 
" bitch to the duke of Richmond." 

Sir Philip Warwick has noticed the king's preference of grey- 
hounds to spaniels -, and his majesty's reason for it. 

^* Methinks because it shews his disesteem of a conunon 
*' court vice, it is not unworthy the relating of him -, that one 
" evening his dog scraping at his door, he commanded me' to 
" let in Gipsey : whereupon I took the boldness to say. Sir, I 
" perceive you love a greyhound better than you do a spaniel ; — 
*' Yes, (he replied) for they equally love their masters 5 and yet 
" do not flatter them so much." 

Sir P. W's. Memoires of the Reign of King Charles the First, 
page 339. 
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represented as scarcely having had even ^^ voixen; 
^' chapitre,** While those^ who advised^ planned^ 
and contrived, vrhat lord Clarendon elsewhere calls 
^^ this so precious aJBFair,** are made to appear so 
utterly devoid of common prudence, that the 
greater the folly, the more likely they were to 
conmiit it; the more obvious the danger, the 
more likely to precipitate their royal master into 
it. Vain however as would be the attempt to 
argue, that lord Clarendon's account is impro- oarendoa 
bable ; it may not be equally so, to prove that it ^*^^*"' 
is untrue. 

When between two statements of the same 
transaction there is the most perfect and entire 
concordance, as to all essential points, with just 
enough of trifling variation in detail, as to bear 
internal evidence of their not having been written 
in concert, they have a fair claim to consideration. 
But when it is known, as it here is of Berkeley 
and Ashbumham, on the unquestionable authority 
of lord Clarendon, that the respective authors ^^ had 
^^ contracted a very avowed animosity against each 
^ other ;'* and that *^ there was no inclination, that - 
" one should see what the other had writ ;" that, 
" while each endeavoured to clear himself, he ob- 
*^ jected or imputed somewhat to the other, that 
" made him liable to just censure ;" surely such 
documents are so far entitled to unqualified credit. 

As in the course of this discussion frequent re- 
ference to Ashbumham's Narrative must neces- 
sarily occur, it is expedient here to premise, that 
there is no wish to obtain the admission of any 
£ekct, resting solely on his authority; no desire, 
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that any credit should be conceded^ which can in 
reason be witheld : all, that is hoped, being, that 
the testimonies of others may not be invalidated 
by his concurrence. 

II. 

(*) ^^ Ashbumham alone seemed to know what tiiey 
^^ were to do, the other two having received onbf 
*^ orders to attend^ 

*^ He (Berkley) took care to publish that this 
'^ enterprize of the king's was so totally without 
^^ his privity, that he was required to attend on 

(b) ^^ horseback at such an hour, and had no* the 
^^ least intimation of his majesty's purpose what 
^^ he intended to do." 

*^ I do not believe that sir John Berkley kiiew 
** any thing of the king's purpose in his intendied 
^ escape, or whither he resolved to go, or, indeed, 

(c) « more of it than that he resolved at such an 
^* hour, and in such a place, to taike horse, and was 
^^ himself required to attend him." 

(d) " Nor do /, in truth think that the king him- 
^ selfy when he took horse, resolved whither to go."" 

While analjrjsihg this most elaborately Hbm- 
pounded portion of the whole history of the Re- 
bellion, the following questions are neither fri- 
volous, nor impertinent; however obvious the 
answers to them may be. 
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1. To whom did Ashbumham alone seem to 
know what they were to do? — ^To Berkeley and 
Legge. And to them only : for at the performance 
of this scene none but the actors could have been 
present, 

2. When assembled " what were they to do,'' — 
but to ride off as fast as they could ? 

3. How or in what way could Ashbumham*s 
sole and exclusive knowledge, of what they were to 
do, have betrayed itself ; but by this then taking 
the lead? 

To all the readers of Clarendon's History, for (») 
more than a century past, Ashbumham alone, of 
the king's three attendants, must seem to have 
been at this juncture about his majesty's person ; 
and the only inmate of the palace : — ^^ the other 
'^ two having received only orders to attend on 
'^ horseback at such an hour and in such a place." 
This implied fact,* even without the notoriety of 
Ashbumham's having been at all times hcmoured 
above his colleagues with a distinguished share of 
the royal confidence, might in itself suffice to ac- 
credit the assertion of his having been alone cog- 
nizant of their common destination. It m one 
therefore, which it is most important to ascertain : 
and, happily, not less easy. In sir John Berkeley's 
Memoir, which every one, who consults it, will 

* Such it has been considered by Rapin, who says distinctly 
— ** The king came with Ashburnham to the garden gate where 
'* Berkeley waited with- the horses." 
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find to be such as lord Clarendon has described 
it; written for the purpose of ^^ clearing himself/ 
" by objecting or imputing somewhat to the other, 
*^ that made him liable to just censure ;" we read — 

^^ I had been now absent three weeks removed 
" from the king; and about ^fortnight after me 
" Mr. Ashhumham: Mr. Legge still remained with 
" his majesty and waited in his bedchamber, &c.-* 

^^ I went the Tuesday night after to Hampton 
^- Court privately being introduced a back way by 
"Mr.Leg.*' 

"Oa the Wednesday we had orders to send 
^* spare horses to Sutton in Hampshire; and the 
" Thursday after his majesty with Will. Leg 
" came out at the closing of the evening, and im- 
^^ inediately went to Oatlands, and so through the 
^^ forest : where his majesty was our guided 

Ashbumham's account, (after having by the 
king's command withdrawn his parole) is — ^^ For 
^^ that cause, and for the plain language, that I 
" used to Cromwell at my last being with him, I 
*^ was the next day dismissed from my attendatwe 
^^ tqmithe kingf' Sec. 

** Not many days after, Mr. Leg came to me 
^^ from his majesty. For Ae only was permitted 
^^ to continue still near him.'* 

If any doubt can possibly remain of the truth, 
which these two adversaries unite in establishing, 
it will effectually be removed by again having re- 
course to colonel Whalley's letter to the speaker — 

— " But for some fifteen weeks I had Mr. 
^^ Ashbumham's engagement for the king's safe 
" abiding with me* And truly I must do him so 
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** much right as to declare, that he dealt honestly 
*^ and like a gentleman with me. For about three 
^^ weeks ago he came to me, and minded me of his 
^^ engagement, which was to continue no longer 
^^ than he gave me warning ; which, he told me, 
^' he now did." — He after mentions colonel Legge, 
as the only remaining attendant on the king, who 
iad not been put about his majesty's person by 
the parliament. And lastly that Legge went 
away on " Thursday morning."* 

If Berkeley took care to publish that this enter- ( ^ ) 
prize was totally without his privity; and that he 
had not the least intimation of what the king in- 
tended to do ; he shewed that sometimes they, who 
are not *^ great wits have short memories." 

If lord Clarendon believed that Berkeley knew (c ) 
nothing more of the king's purpose than that at 
such an hour and in such a place he had resolved 
to take horse, he must have either disbelieved, or 
forgotten, what he had read in sir John's Memoir; 
which, he says, was not made public ; but which 
he himself read, and conferred upon with the writer 
at large. 

From that work the following passages may be 
not unfairly extracted.—*^ About eight or ten days 

* This is not inconsistent with Berkeley's saying that WilL 
Legge came out of the Palace with the king at the dose of the 
evening. For not having been dismissed from his attendance 
on the king^ as Berkeley and Ashbumham had been^ he might 
be as much at liberty to return in the evening as^ to go away in 
the morning. 
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*^ before the time appointed for the drawing toge*- 
^^ ther of the army^ Mr. Ashbumham invited me 
^^ from London^ wlA Mr. Leg front Hampton 
'^ Court, to dine with him on Sunday at Ditton^ &c. 
** — Thet/ told me, that his majesty was really 
" afraid of his life, and was resolved to make his 
^^ escape ; and that they had order from his ma- 
" jesty to command me in his name to wait on 
*^ his majesty in his intended escape.'* Sir John 
in reply advises, that Mr. Ashburnham should 
" provide three or four ships in several ports to be 
^^ ready in all events i" and requires that he may 
receive the king^s commands immediately from 
himself. 

^^ On Monday, Mr. Ashbumham and I went to 
^^ the head quarters to desire passes to return be- 
" yond the seas. He asked me, what I thought 
'^ of his majesty's coming to London, and appear- 
" ing in the House of Lords ? I replied, very ill, 
^^ He then asked me, what I thought of the Isle 
^^ of Wight ? I replied, better than of London, 
" though I knew nothing of it, nor who was go- 
^^ vemor. I then asked him why his majesty would 
" not make his retreat secure by quitting the king- 
^^ dom ? He replied, not for two reasons.* 

" I went the Tuesday night after to Hampton 
^^ Court privately being introduced a back way 
^* by Mr. Leg. The king told me he was afraid 
" of his life, and that he would have me assist in 
" person in his escape. I asked, which way his 

* Hie one being the policy of waiting tifl the rendezvous of 
the anny was over, the ether, that of waiting till the treaty with 
the Scots was concluded. 
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^ nu^esty would go ? His majesty replied^ that 
^^.boihJUr. Ashlnemham, who was^ present^ and I 
^^ should^nou) that by fVill. Leg. On the wed- 
^^mesday foe had orders to send spare horses to 
^^ Sutton in Hampshire^ And the Thursday after 
^^'his majesty with Will; Legg came out,^' &c. &c. 

From these extract? the following conclusions 
maybedrawuj 

1st. That Berkeley has avowed a knowledge 
which lord Clarendon (b) states him to have 
publicly denied. 

2d. That he has shewn, that he knew more than 
lord Clarendon (c) believes him to have known. 

3d. That he must of necessity have known more 
than it has been his purpose to disclose. 

Of which latter the evidences are these — 

Ist. The admission that Ashbumham consulted 
bim as to the scheme of the king's going to 
London; which met with his decided disappro- 
bation. 

2d. That he himself suggested the king^s es- 
caping out of the kingdom ; to which Ashbum- 
ham objected, assigning his reasons. 

3d. That when Ashbumham afterwards asked 
him what he thought of the Isle of Wight ? He 
replied " better than of London." Thus of three 
plan& the two first were instantly and decisively 
r^ected : while to the last no objection was made. 
For sir John's knowing nothing of the Island^ or 
of the governor, might be reason enough for his 
not going there ; but certainly was none, why the 
king, or any one else should not' go there : and 
further, why he should not of himself recommend 
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the measure^ but not why he should refuse his 
concurrence at the recommendation of another. 

4th. 'Diat he received orders to send a relay of 
horses to Sutton in Hampshire. Now however 
modestly sir John may speak of his topographical 
acquirements, he surely cannot mean to disclaim 
the knowledge, that Hampshire is a maritime 
country, and that from its shore — 

'** Est in conspectu^— notissiina fasnk 
** Insula : 

It therefore seems incredible that this order of 
the king's should not have reminded him of his 
consultation with Ashbumham ; in which; of the 
three places proposed, the Isle of Wight was the 
only one, to which no exception was offered. 

Berkeley indeed is not one of those writers, of 
whose facts a true understanding and right judg- 
ment are likely to be elicited by a too rigorously 
critical acceptation of his words. Yet it may be 
obseiTed of one, that it is perhaps more fiilly and 
precisely expressive than it may have been de- 
signed. ^^ We continued our way towards South- 
" ampton.'' The way that was continued at Sutton 
had been begun at Hampton Court. If then he 
was aware of the former, it is probable that he 
was not unconscious of the latter. 

5f or are these the only indications which trans- 
pire of Berkeley's having been really, more than 
he would fain have been considered, in the secret. 
On being apprized by Legge and Ashbumham of 
the king's commands to attend him, he requires, 
^^ that he may receive those commands imme- 
^^ diately from the king himself:*' Thus evincing 
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a spirit highly creditable both to his character^ 
and to lord Clarendon's delineation of it. On 
bemg in consequence of this requisition ^^ pri^ 
^ vately introduced by Mr. Legge," and in answer 
to his enquiry ^^ which way his majesty would 
'' %or The king tells hhn that '' both he and 
^ Ashbumham, who was present, should know 
*^ that hy IViU. Leg."* Now an appeal may 
here be confidently made to every reader of 
Berkeley's Memoir, whether there be not through- 
out internal evidence, even to conviction, that 
Berkeley would not only have noticed the omis- 
sion, if such there had been, but that he would 
have ascribed it to Ashbumham's intolerant jea- 
lousy, overweening arrogance, and abused ascen- 
dancy. He allows, that the next day he received 
orders from the king to send forward horses to 
Sutton, and that these orders were delivered by 
'^ fflU. Leg."" On which no observation is 
made. Is it not most probable therefore that he 
then learnt something more on the subject ? If 
not, — is it not certain, that not only colonel Legge, 
but Berkeley himself, and the king too, must have 
understood this order as an implied virtual noti- 
fication, according to promise, of hiis majesty's de- 
cision ? 

Ashbumham in his Narrative affirms that when 
he proposed the Isle of Wight, Berkeley fully as- 
sented. The diffisrence in the two statements 
ther^ore is only in the degree ; that is, between 
assenting and not dissenting ; the latter answer- 
ing the present purpose quite as well as the former ; 

VOL. I. L 
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because it equally proves Berkeley's knowledge 
of the proposition. 

They both speak but of one interview with the 
king ; and each mentions^ that the other^ as well 
as Legge, Mras present ; with this difference, that 
Berkeley dates it on the Tuesday, and Ashbum- 
ham on the Wednesday. When aU the circum- 
stances and the relative situations of the parties 
are considered, it must be admitted, that although 
one interview had been successfully contrived^ to 
have attempted a segond would have been hazar- 
dous. Nor can it reasonably be conceived, that 
there was any other channel of commimication 
between the king and Ashbumham than that of 
colonel Legge ; whom Whalley distinctly notices, 
as well as Berkeley and Ashbumham, as ^^ being 
" the only remaining attendant: on the king, who 
^^ had not been put about his majesty's person by 
^^ the parliament." So far then from *^ Ashbum- 
^^ ham alone seeming to know what they were, to 
" do," it is clear, that he knew no more, than what 
wajs equally known to the other two attendants, 
as to " what they were to do " or more correctly, 
where they were to go. 

Not inconsistently with the disclaimer of all in- 
tention to rest one particle of this Vindication on 
the sole authority of Ashbumham's Narrative, the 
following extract may be subjoined, though most 
materially differing from Berkeley's statement. At 
that one audience, which he with Berkeley in the 
presence of Legge had of the king, he says, that 
on his having enquired of his majesty ^^ whither 
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*^ he had resolved to go ?" — ^the king told w that 
he ^^ had had some thoughts of going out of the 
f^ kingdom ; but^ for the shortnei^s of the time to 
^^ prepare a vessel to transport him^ and for the 
'^ other reascms I had sent him by Mr. Legge^ he 
" was resolved to go to the Isle of Wight. And, 
^ the manner of his escape being then agreed on, 
'^ we left him ; and the next night he performed 
^^ his part, and we ours." As some readers may 
be disposed to weigh against each other these cdn- 
ti-adictory statements, with a view to determine, 
which is the more worthy of credit, it will per- 
haps not be useless to remind them, that lord 
Clarendon affirms, that these apologies or narra- 
ti(ms Ashbumham and Berkeley ^^ made not public, 
*^ but gave in writing to such of their friends in 
^^ whose opinions, they most desired to be ab- 
^^ solved." — ^That Legge must have been one of 
those in whose opinions Ashbumham would be 
more particularly desirous of being absolved, even 
if no friendship subsisted between them, is to be 
presumed from the noble historian's testimony, 
that ^^ he had so general a reputation for integrity 
" and fidelity to his master, that he never fell 
^^ under the least imputation or reproach with any 
" man." But further, that Ashbumham might 
consider him to be among his friends, reasoiis are 
not wanting to induce belief. In his Narrative 
he mentions, that after they had been expelled 
from the Isle of Wight, Legge and himself con- 
tinued together '^ waiting on the coast for nearly 
'^ a quarter of a year" in expectation of the king's 
being able to elBfect his escape from Carisbrook 
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Castle. This fact is more than confirmed hy en- 
tries on the Journals of l)oth Houses of P&rligU 
ment : ^^ That Mr. Ashbumham and ccdonel Legge 
*^ were taken and apprehended near Winchester 
^* Park in the County of Hants on the 19th of 
^^ May :** being nearly five months from the time 
of their separation from their royal master. TOl 
then a common service, both being of the bed- 
chamber, would accotmt for their association. 
Afterwards what could have been the connecting 
link between them but that ^^ idem velle atque 
^^ idem nolle,** the surest foundation of a true and 
lasting friendship? And that such was twenty 
years after still subsisting between them/ there 
are grounds to infer from their having been' the 
onln/ two guests, whom Evelyn met at Clarendon 
House, when it was *' the house of mourning." It 
is impossible therefore to suppose, that Ashbum- 
ham would dare to submit his Narrative to Legge'S 
inspection, if it contained misrepresentations of 
occurrences, in which Legge himself was so prin- 
cipally engaged. 

Berkeley on the contrary is far less likely to 
have communicated his Memoir to Legge. The 
former immediately, after he had been dismissed 
from the Isle of Wight, returned to the queen his 
well known Patroness. 

(d) Lord Clarendon's thinking " that the king when 

^ he took horse, had not resolved whither to go,** 
appears much at variance with his stating, that 
" when they were free from the apprehension of 
" the guards, and the horse-quarters, they rode 
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'^towards the New Forest.'^ It proves. at least 
that his majesty was no sooner mounted than his 
resolution was taken. Berkeley says ^^ the king 
" was their guide.'' But it matters not, whether 

he—. 

*' Most like a baron bold^ 
*' Rode foremost of the company 3" 

or whether he brought up the rear ; since it is not 
pretended that he was carried away by force. 

III. 

*^ Certain it is that the king never thought of 
'' going to the Isle of Wight.** 

If we trace back the gradation of lord Claren- 
don's ascent to that height of certainty, which he 
has now attained, we shall find him, 1st. ^^ think- 
'^ ^^g/' that the king at setting out from Hampton 
Court, was ignorant of his own destination : — 
2dly, ^^ believing,*' that Berkeley knew no more of 
the king^s purpose, than his majesty himself ; who 
is thought to have had none : — and 3dly. affirming, 
that " Ashbumham alone seemed to know what 
" they were to do,'* or more correctly, where they 
were to go. From these data the only deduction 
is, that ^^ Ashbumham with great* appearance of 
" truth has been suspected of treachery ;'* — ^but 
not so of ^^ folly." There is no such alternative. 
For that man could have been no fool, who was 
able to lead by the nose the king, and Legge, and 

* Such is the opinion most gratuitously pronounced by W. 
Bray, Esq. the venerable editor of Evelyn's Memoirs, &c. in a 
very irrelevant note. 
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Berkeley^ from .Hampton Court to the Me of 
Wight, as Gulliver drew by its cables the whole 
fleet of Blefiiscu into the ports of Lilliput. 

It will be found upon reference to the volume 
itself, (for the charge of so great a discrepancy 
will hardly be taken on trust,) that in the same 
page, lord Clarendon has annexed to this most 
positive assertion the foUoMong contradictory ob- 
servation — ** It is probable, that Crpmwell, who 
" many years afterwards committed him (Ash- 
" bumham) to the tower, and did hate him, and 
^^ desired to have taken his life, would have been 
*^ glad to have blasted his reputation, by declaring 
" that he had carried his master to the Isle of 
" Wight, without his privity, upon his own pre- 
^ sumption : which, how well so ever intended, 
/^ must have been looked upon by all men as 
*' such a transcendant crime, as must have de- 
/^ prived him of all compassion for the worst that 
^^ could befall him.** — ^Why then did he not declare 
it ? What could have restrained him ; but con- 
viction, that the declaration was too monstrous ; 
the fiction too grossly palpable ; the idea too ex- 
travagantly absurd, to be palmed upon public 
credulity ; even by him , the most successful, as 
the most daring, of all impostors ? But could he 
have been aware how far the chancellor of the 
exchequer was disposed to countenance the notion, 
we may be sure, that Ashbumham would not have 
lived to see the restoration. 

Hume is evidently not satisfied with lord Cla- 
rendon's relation of this transaction, although he 
has avowedly followed it. He observes, that all 
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other writers of that ^^ age represent the king^s 
^ going to the Isle of Wight as yoltmtary and in- 
^* tended.** He also quotes the letter written to 
the earl of Lanerick by the king soon after his 
arrival in the island ; in which his majesty says — 
*^ I wonder to hear, if that be true, that some of 
'^ my friends say, that my going to Jersey would 
'^ much more have furthered my personal treaty 
^^ than my coming hither : for which as I see no 
^ colour of reason, so I had not been here, if I 
^' had thought that fancy true ; or had not been 
" secured of a personal treaty ; of which I neither 
^ do, nor, I hop6 will* repent/' r 

In addition to the testimonies, to which Hume 
has referred, some documents will now be adduced 
from which it may appear, that *^ certain it is," 
that the king had not only been long prede- 
termined in his choice of the Isle of Wight for his 
asylum, but of colonel Hammond as the fittest 
person to be entrusted with the safe-guard of his 
royal person : and that it is probable, that the 
idea of this so much censured, deplored, and exe- 

* In Rushworth*s Collections^ vol. Tii.'page 941, it is said to 
be '' certified by letters from the Isle of Wight, December 22, 
*' 1647 : that the king affirms, that that was the place he first 
" designed, when he apprehended it not safe to continue any 
" longer at Hampton Court : and that if he were at liberty to 
" choose any place in his three kingdoms, he would not remove 
" thence, except to London upon a personal treaty/* 

Ludlow's Memoirs, page 92, 'Mothers counselled him to 
'^ secure his person by quitting the kingdom. Against which 
^' the king objected, that the rendezvous being appointed for 
" the next week, he was not willing to quit the army till that 
" was passed/* 
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crated measure originated in his own mind^ with* 
out the suggestion, advice, or even knowledge of 
Ashbumham. 

In Wood's Athenee Oxonienses, Art. Dr. Henry 
Hammond, will be found the following passage — 
" When king Charles was a prisoner at Hampton 
^^ Court, dr. Henry Hammond, the learned divine 
'^ before mentioned, conducted this his nephew to 
^^ his majesty, as a penitent convert. Which his 
^^ majesty taking well gave him his hand to kiss, 
" fee.** — ^His majesty, after he had been frighted 
*^ fipom Hampton Court, did choose rather to put 
'^ himself into his hands for the safety of his 
^^ person, rather than any other." 

Dr. Hammond is well known to have been, and 
most deservedly, on account of his eminent piety 
and learning, distinguished as the king's ^^ favourite 
'^ chaplain.'' At his majesty's particular request, 
he had been suffered to attend upon him at Hamp- 
ton Court : and therefore needed not the interven- 
tion of Ashbumham to obtain access to the royal 
presence, or an opportunity to introduce his ne- 
phew. 

Sir John Bowring, in his "manuscript,* pre- 

* Published in an octavo volume entitled a " Collection of 
" Private Papers/' 1703. 

It is repeatedly quoted by bishop Kennet in his " Life and 
« Reign of Charles the First." 

Sir John commences his manuscript with the following ac- 
count of himself. — *' B^g presented to the king's majesty at 
*' Oxford, at the time of the late war, by the hands of the lord 
" high chamberlain Lindsey, by directions of my lord keeper 
" Littleton, before he died in his privy chamber at Christchurch ; 
** in respect I was a practicable derk at common law in the 
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" seated to king Charles the second,** relates a 
conversation, which he had with the king at Sion 
House* on one of those occasions, when the royal 
captive was indulged with a sight of his beloved 
children, thus — ^^ the king gave me special charge 
" to keep my friendship with Mr. Lisle : for, says 
^^ his majesty, I shall in a short time, for aught I 
^^ know, be in that man's power : (meaning, as I 
^^ afterwards understood, his majesty's resolution 
" was, suddenly to retire from Hampton Court 
*^ to the Isle of Wight ;) and therefore I charge 
" you by the duty and respect you have for me, 
^ and upon your allegiance, that, whatsoever you 
" do, you keep your interest and friendship with 
" Mr. Lisle. It concerns me very much, says his 
*^ majesty, and you may perchance do me the 
" greatest service, and be better able to perform 
" it than any other friend. Be secret ; and I 
" shall sometimes send to you." Bowring after- 
wards, when in the Isle of Wight adds — *^ It was 
" not in the power at that time of any other per- 
^^ son living to do his majesty any good, except 
*' they had a secret interest with Mr. Lisle.-f- And 

'' inns of courts by the ablest clerks then living 3 and so recom- 
" mended by the judges to his majesty. The king immediately 
'' sent for Mr. Secretary Nicholas ; and then gave Mr. Secretary 
'* directions for a civil employment for me 5 and a warrant 
*' for me to be sworn one of the clerks of the council extra- 
*' ordinary." 

* It appears that the king dined and passed three or four 
hours with his children at Sion house^ August 24 -, and again 
August 30, 1647. (Whitdock, p. 267. Rushworth, p. 789, 
795.) 

t Whitelock's Memorials, page 286, " January 1, 1648. Di- 
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^^ this the king knew very well : because his ma- 
^^ jesty knew, that Hammond received his orders 
^^ from Lisle in all things, by reason Hammond 
^^ was otherwise a stranger in the island."* 

" Certain it is" therefore — ^not as lord Claren- 
don has ajBirmed, that previously to quitting 
Hampton Court ^^ the king never thought of going 
'^ to the Isle of Wight"— but that he had at least 
thought, if he had not determined, on that step, 
not less than ten^ weeks before he took it. 



IV. 



^^ The king asked Ashburnham, where the ship 
" lay ? which made the other two conclude that 
" the king resolved to transport himself." 

**After they had made some stay in that part 
^^next the sea, and Ashburnham had been some 
^^time absent, he returned without any news of the 
^^ship : with which the king seemed troubled/' 

** The not being sure of a ship, if the resolution 

'* vers letters came from the Parliament Commissioners at the 
'^ Cowes — ^some related not without ground^ that Mr. William 
^' Lisle had undertaken to provide a ship for his majesty's es- 
*' cape out of the Island.*' 

* Commons Journals, 9th of September, 1647. " Ordered 
'* that Mr. Bulkeley, and Mr. Lisle, and the rest of the gentle- 
" men that serve for the Isle of Wight, do go down with the 
*' governor for the better settling him in the government of the 
''said Isle." 

t From August 30, to November 11. 
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^ywere fixed for embarking^ which was «wer ma- 
'' ntfestr 

" The not halving a $kip ready^ tf it were in- 
^^ tended^ was unexcusable." 

^* Iffia truth transportation had been thought 
" of, it is hard to believe that a ^hip would not 
^^ have been provided." 

'^ Others think, that he intended for Jersey : and 
'^that was the ground of his question to Mr. Ash- 
^^burnham, where is the ship ? ^' 

It is observable, that of the foregoing passages 
the two first, extracted from lord Clarendon's re- 
lation, are peremptory assertions of unquestionable 
fects ; while the four last, given as comments, are 
hypothetical and conjectural. The latter may at 
first sight appear contradictory of the former, or 
at least inconsistent. But it will be found, that 
the streams, however numerous, issue from the 
same source ; flow through parallel conduits ; and 
discharge themselves into one common reservoir. 

^^ The king asked Ashbumham where the ship 
^^ lay ? which made the other two conclvde that 
^^ the king resolved to transport himself."" 

A very safe conclusion. But what must they 
have concluded from Ashbumham's returning no 
answer to the king's question? For, that no 
answer was returned is the fair and natural in- 
ference, — 1st. because if they heard the question. 
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they would equally have heard the answer: 2d. 
because the latter must have been to the full as 
likely to attract their attention, to impress itself 
on their memories, and to be thought, as interest- 
ing, and as well worth repeating, as the former. , 

It is true, that the answer might have been re- 
turned in a whisper ; though the question had 
been asked aloud. But then what an astounding 
proof would there have been, where there is such 
a dearth even of plausible assumptions, convert- 
ing surmise into certainty, that " Ashbumham 
*^ alone knew what they were to do,** while the 
other two knew no more, as lord Clarendon verily 
believes, of the king*s purpose, than the horses with 
which they were ordered to attend. 

And who were ^^ the other two,*" — rivals of 
GSdipus himself for sagacity in guessing ? They 
are the same two heretofore designated as ^^ the 
^^ other two ;** Legge and Berkeley. But as in that 
instance* they, on examination, have proved to 
be Berkeley and Ashbumham; so in this they 
will turn out to be Legge and Ashbumham. 
Berkeley*s account is ; — and it is only from him, 
or Ashbumham, or Legge, that lord Clarendon 
could possibly have known what was said, or 
done, and the last of these is never cited, or even 
alluded to, as authority. — ^^ The king asked me 
^* (sir John), if / had ever a ship ready? I 
" answered that / neither had, nor could have 
" any : having not one penny of money : that I 
" had desired Mr. Ashbumham earnestly to make 

* See page 11^ where it is shewn that Legge alone was with 
the king in Hampton Court palace^ while Berkeley and Ash- 
bumham Were waiting at the garden gate. 
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** provision;* but I knew not what he had done 
'^ in it. The king then asked me, what /thought 
*^ might be the reason they should say, I had one, 
*^ and that discovered, if I had none ? I replied, 
" that it was hard for me to affirm what was their 
^^ meaning in that particular; or in general with 
^ their proceeding with his majesty. But I did 
^ conjecture, they (the Scotch) were very desirous 
^^ to have his majesty out of the army; wWch 
" made them present his dangers to him so fre- 
^^ quently, as they had done. His majesty laid 
^^ his hand upon m^ shoulder and said, I think 
" thou art in the right.** 

Thus is Berkeley's relation most essentially, and 
entirely, different from lord Clarendon's: and so 
irreconcileably, that one of the two must be re- 
jected. And reasons may be adduced, which 
cannot easily be controverted, for giving pre- 
ference to the former. — ^While the noble historictn 
simply gives the king's question, as addressed to 
Ashbumham — ^' and there an end ;" — sir John 
not only affirms, that the question was directed 
to hini, but informs us what was his answer : then, 
as naturally arising out of .that answer, comes a 
second question : to which also his reply is added : 
and finally on that answer the king's remark. 

In support of Berkeley's statement generally, 
and especially of his ^^ conjecture" respecting the 
Scotch, the following testimonies may be offered.— 

Ludlow's Memoirs page 92 : " Some there were, 
" who proposed his going to Jersey. But the 

• * Very liberal provision: — *' three or four ships in several 
ports, to be ready in all events." 
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^^ king being told by the earl of Lanerick^ that 
^^ the ships, provided hy sir John Berkeley for that 
'^ purpose had been seized, ^cc.** And colonel 
Whalley in his letter to the speaker writes thns^ 
" Whereas you desire^ Mr. Speaker^ to know, who 
*^ were with the king two or three days before his 
^* going. The lord Lanerick was with the king on 
^^ Monday morning : btzt staid not. On Tuesday 
** all the Scots commissioners : who went away 
'^ likewise that night." 

Thus it appears to be clearly demonstrated, 
first; that the king's question was addressed to 
Berkeley, and not to Ashbumham — secondly, that 
the question was, whether there had ever been a 
ship in readiness any where ; and not in what pttr- 
ticular place the particular ship lay : and thirty, 
that the king had been apprized, at the same time, 
of both pretended facts : that of a ship having 
been secretly provided ; and that of its having 
been subsequently discovered. The question there- 
fore was one not of anxiety but of curiosity. 

^^ After Ashbumham had been some time ab- 
^^ sent, he returned without any news of the ship ; 
" with which the king seemed troubled'* 

Alas! poor king! — ^Many a dismal day must 
have passed since there had been cause for his 
seeming otherwise. But if at this moment he 
seemed more than usually troubled, it might have 
been (like royal Arthur) — 

— " from love J * or the wind-cholic," 

but it could not have been from disappoii^tmwt. 
* Nothing can be more remote from all intention^ or more 
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For that feeling mupt ever be a stranger^ where 
expectation has not previously been an inmate. 

No one, who credits the character given by lord 
Clarendon either of sir John Berkeley, or of his 
Memoir; or who has quaUfied himself to form 
his own judgement of both by a perusal of the 
work, the whole design and purpose of which 
being, as we are expressly told, an endeavour ^^ to 
" clear himself, by objecting or imputing some- 
^^ what to the other that made him liable to just 
^^ censure,** can possibly conceive, that he should 
have passed over absolutely unnoticed such facts 
and circumstances, as have been here detailed, 
and insisted on by the noble historian, if they had 
really occurred. . 

Here th^u, as well in what Berkeley has said, 
as in what he has omitted to say, are the positive, 
and negative, disproofs of this article of a complex 
charge brought against Ashbumham, of a treachery 
so enormous as to be without precedent or parallel 
in the registries of human depravity. The charge 
indeed is no where specifically, and distinctly, ad- 
vanced : but it is every where intelligibly, as in- 
siduously, conveyed. 

It has been so understood by Rapin; who 

repugnant^ more abhorrent, to every feeling, than it is here to 

treat with profane levity the sacred sorrows '' of the worthiest j^^^ q^^^ 

'^ gentleman : the best master : the best friend : the best hi^- rendon's 

, . chanicterof 

" band 3 the best father 5 and the best christian, that the age, m Charles I. 

'' widch he jived, produced.*' But when by such a motley garb 

as this, '^ of shreds and patches** it is attempted to give the 

fair semblance of truth to so hideous a calumny, either gravity 

or patience must be abandoned. 
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with a, masterly freedom of pencil has thus filled 
up the outline of a sketchy purposely left un- 
finished : or rather added colouring to the original 
chiaroscuro : ^^ Then the king asked Ashbum- 
^' ham, where the ship lay ? Ashburnham riding 
^^ before, as it were to get iitformationy returned 
^^ in some little time without any news of the ship; 
^' at which the king seemed uneasy.** 

It may be objected^ that it does not follow, 
from Rapin*s having so understood it, that such 
must necessarily have been lord Clarendon's mean- 
ing. It is most true^ that the whole of the noble 
historian's relation is as full of perplexities^ as of 
errors. It is indeed 

'^ A mighty maze : — but not without a plan,*' 
' Of which plan having been supplied with the 
original design^ we need not fear to bewilder 
ourselves in the labyrinth ; however tortuous and 
complicated may be its intricacies. In the Sup- 
plement to Clarendon's State Papers (page 78), 
where a character is given of sir John Berkeley, 
the following passage occurs : '^ this gentleman 
^^ and John Ashburnham, the latter of whom he 
" fthe king) had entrusted to provide a ship for 
^^ him to transport him beyond the sea : but by 
^^ what accident was not known^ there was no ship 
" ready, kcP 

^^ These two persons lay ever under great re- 
^^ proaches for their ill conduct of that so precious 
^^ affair : which requires an ample enlargement m 
^^ a mare proper placed 

. Here then is that more proper place : and ample 
indeed has been the enlargement. But it is such, 
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as the shapeless lump of unleavened dough ob- 
tains • by pressure ; — a broader surface, biit no 
additional weight ; or such as misapplied culture 
has given to certain fruits ; increasing the size 
without heightening the flavour. 

Can there then be a doubt, that it has been lord' 
Clarendon's iotent to impress on the world a be- 
lief, that the assurances of having provided the 
ship were the lure, by which Ashbumham enticed 
the too confiding monarch from Hampton Court ? 
As though he had been there luxuriously reclined, 
and solacing himself, on a bed of roses ! 

Before dismissing the present subject, it may 
not be irrelevant, though perhaps superfluous, to 
submit one more extract frtfm the History of the 
Rebellion, and some observations, to which it 
naturally gives rise. 

** There is reason to believe that he (the king) 
" did resolve to transport himself beyond the seas; 
" which had been no hard matter to have brought 
" to pass ; but with whom he consulted for the 
" way of doing it, is not to this day discovered ; 
^ they, who were instrumental in his remove, pre- 
*^ tending to know nothing of the resolution or' 
" counsel."* 

We have been positively told that Ashbumham 
" had been entrusted to provide a ship." His 

* On this passage Warburton has observed : '' tiiis uideed 
** kdcB as if he had been betrayed by his servants y otherwise 
*' why should he^ who was consulted with about his transport- 
** ing himself^ deny the knowledge of the design } But they 
** who deceived him did not intend it shotdd be to him harm,' 
" but probably were first deceived themselves.*' 

iroL. I. M 
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therefore must have been a pret^ided ignorance 
of the king's ^^ resolution and counsel.'* We have 
been also told^ that ^^ Ashbumham vras some time 
^^ absent in quest of the ship ;" having (as it is 
added) ^^ ridden before^ as it were to get informa- 
^^ tion." Here is then a pretended l^nowledge of 
the pretended fact. 

But he neither did the one^ nor the other. It 
has been already proved^ that so far from having 
pretended^ that a ship was in readiness^ he has 
been censured and reproached by Berkeley for 
having rejected even the very idea of such a pre- 
cautioi^. And it will now be shewn^ that of ^^ those^ 
*^ who were instrumental in the king's remove," 
he was not the one pretending to know nothing of 
the resolution or counsel. Because in his nairrative, 
when speaking of the interview, which he and 
Berkeley in the presence of Legge contrived to 
obtain in the gallery of Hampton Court, may be 
found the following passage — ^^ the kii^ told us, 
^^ that he had some thoughts of going out of the 
^f kingdom ; but for the shortness of time to pre- 
^^ pare ti vessel tb; transport .him> and for the other 
^r reasons I bad sent his majesty by Mr. Legge, 
^^ he was resolved to go to the Isle of Wight." 
Thus avowing hiili knowledge of the king's resolu- 
tion and counsel ; and stating the king's reasons 
for having abandoned it. 

May it not fiirthw be asked, how lord Claren- 
don's averment, df the king's having asked Ash- 
bumham where the ship lay^ and of his having 
seemed troubled, and been disappointed, when 
Ashbumham returned without a^ news of the 
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ship, can possibly be reconciled with lord Claren- 
don*s express belief, that ^^ when the king took 
'^ horse he had not resolved whither to go ?" It 
is impossible, that he should have asked ii;A^re the 
ship lay ; if h^ had not been told, that a ship was 
ready somewhere. It is improbable, that he should 
not at the same time have enquired on what coast, 
at least of the kingdom, it lay at anchor. But 
admitting, that he might have suppressed what 
was even then no unse^onable curiosity ; and 
thought that it would be time enough to indulge 
it, when he should have got fairly out of his prison- 
palace, what could be his inducement to ask 
" where the ship lay," but the resolution, wherever 
that might be, thiliier to direct his course? 

The result of this investigation may be a warn- 
ing, specially to an old man to mistrust his 
memory. For as the retentive faculty insensibly 
becomes impaired, so by a like gradation pre«> 
judices are strengthened, and antipathies con- 
firmed. Neither the mere want of recollection, 
nor of candour, would singly, and alone^ have 
betrayed lord Clarendon into such a series of 
errors, and absurdities, as constitute this portion 
of his history. Having redd Berkeley's Memoir,' 
it is evident, that some faint indistinct impression 
was still retained of the king's having asked a 
question about a ship ; but when, and where,— to. 
whom, and for what purpose, — ^had been obliterat- 
ed; and malevolence was suflfered, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to fill up the blanks.* 

* " Lord Clarendon began the History of the Rebellion on 
'' the 18th of March, 1645-6, in the Island of SciUy ; and con- 
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V. 



" Upon this disappointment^ the king thought 
" it best, for avoiding all highways, to go to Titch- 
*^ field, a noble seat of the earl of Southampton's, 
*^ inhabited by the old lady his mother. There 
^*his majesty alighted; and would speak with 
'^ the lady. There he refreshed himself, and con- 
*' suited with his three servants, what he should 
*^ next do, since there was neither ship ready, nor 
*^ could they presume that they could remain long 
" there undiscovered. 

*^ In this debate the Isle of Wight came to be 
** mentioned (as they say) by Ashbumham, as a 
** place where his majesty might securely repose 
^^ himself, until he thought fit to inform the par- 
" liament where he was.** 

Even with the certain knowledge of lord Cla- 
rendon's having been abroad at the time, it is cfif- 

'' tiiiiKd'it to the end of the seventh book^ (with portions of 
** the three following books J during his residence in the.IsLuid 
** of Jersey^ previously to the year 1648^ as appears from the 
" dates prefixed to those several portions as they were respec- 
" tivdy entered upon^ and finished ; and that he did not proceed 
*' fturther untS some years after his banishment,* appears liker 
^' 'Wise firom the same source of information." 

Advertiaement to the laH Oxford Edition, 189^. 



* In 1667. So that there was an intermission qf not less 
than twenty years.. 
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icidt for his readers to divest themselves of this 
persuasion^ that he must have been present at a 
scene^ the details of which are so naturally and 
plausibly related; so fully and particularly de- 
scribed. But for them to doubt of the noble his- 
torian's having conscientiously verified facts^ so 
gravely and peremptorily propounded, is impos* 
sible. Yet no adventure is to be found in all the 
righte pleasaunte Histories of the Emperor Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, or of king Arthur and the 
Knights of his Round Table, embellished by in- 
cidents more fictitious, or accessories more unreal, 
than this of king Charles and his three servants 
at Titchfield House: saving and excepting only 
the simple fact, that, sooner or later^ they were 
there all assembled. 

That such things as are related did actually 
happen, lord Clarendon can have no more known 
than his readers. While on the contrary, that 
such things must of necessity have happened, is 
as well known to the readers, as ever it was to 
their illustrious author. Thus, when it has been 
premised, that the king resolved to go to Titchfield 
House, (where he afterwards remained not less 
than twenty-four hours,) to tell us, that, on his 
arrival-^^^ there he alighted,'* is indeed presenting 
us not so much with ^^ a great appearance of truth,** 
as with a good specimen of truism. Then " he 
" would speak with the lady." To be sure he 
would. And so would any one; though far less 
observant of good -breeding than her royal guest : 
even though, reversing Don Quixote's error, he 
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should have mistaken the earl of Southampton's. 
^^ noble Seat** for an inn ; and ^^ the old lady his 
^^ mother** for its landlady. Especially if he should 
have come, like the king, not so much in quest of 
refreshment, as of concealment. Hence not only 
her consent to admit him, but her connivance to 
harbour him, became necessary: and how was* 
this to be obtained, unless ^^ he would speak with 
the lady.'* Then '' he refreshed himself.*' After 
having first paid his courteous devoirs to the cowi- 
tess Dowager, his ^^. honoured hostess** with all 
the chivalrous solicitude of a hero in romance ; 
that he should have next indtdged the more ig- 
noble propensities of one in real life, is a conclu- 
sion, which without lord Clarendon*s word for 
the fact, we might have drawn from his majesty^s 
having rode the whole of the preceding night, 
and till mid-day without rest or refreshment. 

After his refreshment ^^ he consulted with his 
*^ three servants what he should next do.** It was 
in truth high time for him so to consult them. 
And not the less so, because (as we have been 
assured) thus far, not only he had proceeded with- 
out having consulted them, but even without hav- 
ing " resolved himself, when he took horse, whither 
" he should go.** But it is somewhat singular^ 
that at the moment of this Jirst consultation, as 
to what he should nesct do, the Isle of Wight 
should have been before his eyes : that very place^ 
to which alone, ^5 certain it is, that he never thought 
^^ of going.'* Yet to which, it is not less, certain^ 
that from the moment of quitting Hampton Courts 
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he had been hastening by the most direct road : 
while ** Mr. Ashbumham had it in his view from 
^ the very beginning.** Why what an Ignis-fa- 
tuus ! What a Will o' the Wisp, what a Jack a 
Lantern must this Jack o' the bedchamber have 
been ! first to lead his royal master such a wild 
goose chace after ^* the ship ;** and then to set him 
fast in that most tenacious of quagmires, Caris- 
brook Castle ! 

We next find, that the reason for holding this 
Extraordinary privy council was, because the king 
and his three attendants '^ could not presume, 
that they could remain long there undiscovered.** 
If, as lord Clarendon affirms, it was not till after 
the king '^ had made some stay in that part next 
^^ the seaT and ^^ Ashbumham had been some 
" time absent** in quest of the ship; that ^^ his 
" majesty thought it best for avoiding all high 
^^ Ways to go to Titchfield,** there to hold this 
consultation ; it is no wonder that the first reso- 
lution, passed nemine contradicente, should have 
been, that ^^ they could not remain there long un- 
** discovered.** So in truth they could not, even 
if they had had at starting the noble historian*s 
liberal allowance of ten or twelve hours; but 
winch colonel WhaUey had reduced to less than 
one. 

*^ It was during this debate that the Isle of 
*^ Height came to be mentioned ** Now it has been 
already shewn that even some- days previous to 
his majesty's having left Hampton Court, she (the 
Isle) might have been greeted, not only with the 
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well-known flattering assurance given^to M. Jour- 
dain of ^^on a parl6 de vous dans Tantichambre 
f^ du Roi;" but even with that of having been 
mentioned in the presence chamber; and by the 
king himself. It may indeed be objected^ that 
the knowledge of this feet rests on no better au- 
thority than Ashbumham's Narrative. But whence 
pan a more satisfactory and conclusive proof be 
derived for establishing the point, to which all 
lord Clarendon*s arguments are directed ; namely^ 
that it was by his fatal advice and persuasion, that 
the king was, (though not maliciously) ^* betrayed 
" to this unhappy peregrination." For so pur 
noble clai^sic has, not very happily, termed his ma- 
j^ty*s journey of less than fourscore miles within 
his own dominionjs. 

Positive as is the assertion of the Isle of Wight's 
having been first mentioned in this debate, the 
fact of its having, been then and there mentioned 
by Ashbumham, is thus parenthetically qualified; 
(^^ as they say.") On the first publication of the 
History of the Rebellion, Le Clerc, the great re- 
yiewing critic of that day, objects, that many 
things have been admitted, too frivolous and nu- 
gatory to be worth the noble author's notice. But 
there is perhaps more cause to regret, that the 
majestic march of a severe, though not senten- 
tious, style should so often trip and slide into the 
equivocal laxity, and ambiguous carelessness of 
familiar colloquy. ^^ In this debate the Isle of 
" Wight came to be mentioned (as they say) 
f^ by Ashbumham." Who are they, that say so ? 
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Are we to understand from " they.say,** that such 
was the common rumour: the mere indefinite 
equivalent of the French on ditP If so ; the fair 
inference is, that, whoever may say so, lord Cla- 
rendon does no^ say so. All, that has hitheito 
been said, has been said by him alone, and. upon 
his oMOi authority. When, therefore, he, as it 
were, interrupts himself to affix this parenthesis 
to a particular fact, he must be understood to 
caution his readers against attributing to him a 
responsibility, which he thus virtually disclaims. 
If on the contrary (" they say") is to be under- 
stood with reference to Legge and Berkeley, the 
only two persons, who having been present, could 
be competent to say any thing, we have here a 
fresh instance of too confident a reliance on a 
treacherous memory. 

It does not appear, as has been already observed, 
that Legge ever said, or wrote, any thing relating 
to thii^ transaction. If his testimony can here, or 
any where else, be adduced, it is entitled to entire 
credit, and unqualified deference ; as decisive au- 
thority, from. which there is no appeal. What 
Berkeley has said, will be here. subjoined: and 
thus will be redeemed the pledge, heretofore given, 
to prove, — that from the moment of his quitting 
Hampton Court, the king was as frugal and chary 
of time, as became one aware that from the scan- 
tiness of his store he had not a moment to spare : 
and to shBw instead of going out. of his road, and 
retracing hi9 steps, ** making some stay** and 
^f waiting some time," and then alighting, and 
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complimenting^ and refreshings before he con- 
sulted with his three servants^ that there was in 

truth 

*' Nee mora^ nee lequies ;** 

that the consultation was held^ while the journey 
was without intermission pursued; when at the 
distance of several miles from Titohfield ^House ; 
consequently^ several hours before his ma|esty 
alighted there ; and further that by that time his 
^^ three*" attendants had been reduced to one i and 
that Ashhumham was not that one. 

Berkeley relates, that when near Sutton (which 
place the king had told him^ that he expected to 
reach three hours before sun-riscy and to which 
the relay of horses had been sent forward,) *^ his 
^' majesty thereupon sent for our horses out, and 
*^ we continued our way towards Southampton ; 
^^ and his majesty resolved, that we four should 
^ walk down the next hill, with our horses in our 
^^ hands, and, as we walked, consult, what we 
^^ were to do.*' 

Surely the king's thus consulting all three of 
his servants collectively, without exception, or 
distinction, early on Friday morning is any thing 
but confirmatory of his having consulted only one, 
until late on Tlmrsday evening. 

Sir John concludes by stating, that, ^^ his ma- 
^*jesty resolved (and that for the first time for 
^^ aught I could then discover) to go for the Isle 
*^ of Wight. Whither he ordered Mr. Ashbu3*n<- 
^^ ham and me to go to the governor: and to 
^* return to his majesty: who went with Will 
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^^ Legge to a house of my lord Southampton's at 
'' Titchfield." 

Ashbumham's relation is the foUowmg. ^^ Being 
^^ come by the morning within less than twenty 
^^ miles of the island^ his majesty called us all to 
^^ him ; and said^ that his mind was changed : (in 
^^ probability very unfortunately :) for he would 
^^ not go into the island^ until he knew how the 
^^ governor would receive him. And therefore 
^^ commanded sir John Beriteley and myself to 
^^ go to him, &c. &c. In the meanwhile he would 
^^ go to Titchfield, the ra^rl of Southampton's house ; 
^^ where we should find Mm, if we did return in 
^^ any reasonable time." 

Such is the unconperted and unconscious agree- 
ment as to place and time between the respective 
narratives of two men, who ^^ had contracted a 
^^ very avowed animosity against each othfer :" and 
^^ were without any inclination that one should 
^^ see, what the other had writ." It is true, that 
lord ClarCTidon lowers and dilutes somewhat of 
the. strength of the argument to be drawn from 
the. amalgamation of these discordant elements, 
by saying that Berkeley and Aahbumham '^ had 
^^ been solicitous to wipe off the aspersions, which 
^^ were cast upon them jointly, and that they had 
",it in care. to preserve the reputation of a joint 
^^ innocence " But this care extended no further 
than to restrict them from branding each other 
with the name of traitor: for as to all other 
chaises, Berkeley is ever ready to impugn, cen- 
sure, and vilify, all thoughts, words, and deeds of 
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his colleague ; and^ as the noble historian says^ 
^^ to clear himself by objecting, orimpntingsome- 
^' what to. the other/' .Above all the preservation 
of a joint innocence could not have been in care, 
so often as Berkeley takes credit to himself for 
having invariably recommended the king's trans- 
porting himself beyond sea, and casts on Ash* 
buitnJtiaiu the reproach of not having readily con- 
curred in adopting so sage a counsel ; and one so 
feasible and expedient, as thg^t of within three or 
four days ^^ providing three or four ships in sevwal 
" ports :" or whenever he so vehemently protests 
against the being supposed ever to have counte- 
nanced a project, so rash and insane, as the king's 
retiring to the Isle of Wight ; while the other, so 
far from diipowning it^ exclaims, 

''Me! me! Adsum qui feci .... 

" .... . . . nihU iste nee ausus, 

" Nee potuit." 

If, therefore, as lord Clarendon says, that, '^ i^ 
" this debate" (whether it occurred on the high 
rpad near Sutton, or at the noble seat at Titch- 
field) " the. Isle of Wight came to be mentioned 
^ by Ashbumham, as a place, where his majesty 
" might securely repose himself;" how came JSjer^ 
Heley, ever inveighing, as he is, against the groom 
of the bedchamber's unmerited and overweening 
influence, to pass by unnoticed so marked and 
culpable an instance of it ? For surely, if the 
suggestion had been delayed until the king had 
been brought within sight of the island, the blame 
would have been greatly aggravated. But hap- 
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pily, as unwittingly, sir John has proved, that it 
was not so delayed. 

He says (while we four were walking down the 
" hill with our horses in our hands) I enquired of 
'^ Mr. Ashbumham if he had gotten a ship : and 
^^ finding he had not; I proposed. going farther 
" west : where I was sure, I.had some friends, who 
^^ would favour our escape.* And here again I 
'^ found the two reasons prevail, of . riot leaving 
^^the army, before the rendezvous was. passed, 
" and the treaty, with the Scots finished/' 

It is impossible here to abstain from recurring 
to . a former subject of argument. Berkeley's 
thus inquiring whether Ashbumham had got a 
shipy is perfectly consistent with his own account 
of the king's having antecedently put the same 
question to him (Berkeley). But, if it was of 
Ashbumham, (as lord Clarendon affirms) that the 
kifig had .asked, " where the ship lay," it is pre- 
posterous and irrational. For even if no answer 
in the first instance had been given, sir John could 
hardly have expected to obtain from his fellow 
subject that satisfaction, which had not been con- 
ceded by the servant to his royal master. But 

* That they would readily so have favoured him^ sir John 
had good reason to be sure : if we may judge of his friends in 
the west^ from what we know of those in the south. For the 
latter seem never to have been better pleased; than when they 
had got rid of bun. Lord Clarendon rektes that^ when at Faria* 
Berkeley offered to repair to the king 3 boasting of the great 
services^ which it was in his power to render him. " The queen 
" believed all he said : and those who did not, were very willing; 
** he should make the experiment. For he, that loved him best, 
*^ wa8>very wiUing to be without him.'* 
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our noble historian has told ns^ that the cause of 
the king's going to Titehfield was his ^^ disappoint- 
'^ ment" at Ashbumham's returning, " after hav- 
^ ing been some time absent, without any news 
^^ of the ship : at which his majesty seemed 
^^ troubled." Now who but Berkeley <K)uld have 
heard Ashbumham's report^ or seen the king's 
trouble. 

l^en Berkeley sayis, that on proposing that 
they should go further west, for the purpose of 
embarkation, he ^^ again found the two reasons 
*^ prevail of not leaving the army till the rendez- 
^^ vous was passed, and the treaty with the Scots 
^ finished T it is evident, that his omission to 
name the person, by whom these reasons were so 
successfully urged, is grounded on the confidence, 
that his readers wUl nat have forgotten, that pre- 
viously to quitting Hampton Coiu't, Ashbumham 
on being asked by him, -^^ why the Mng would not 
^^ make hfe retreat secure by quitting the king- 
^^ dom ?** replied ^^ not for two reasons^ &c. It 
was then also that Bei^keley in his turn was asked 
by Ashbumham ^^ what he thought of the Isle oi 
^^ Wight ?** To which, according to Ifis own iao- 
count, he piade no other objection than that of 
his never having been there, and his having no 
knowledge of the governor : but that he thought 
better of it, sts an expedient, than of the king's 
going to London. Now admitting (for the sake 
of the argument only) that the king had not de- 
clared, (as Ashbumham has affirmed,) in the pre- 
sence of Legge and Berkeley, that he had aban- 
doned his first design of quitting the kingdom. 
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and bad now resolred to go to the Isle of Wight^ 
theare is here sufficient reason to protest against 
Hamlet's admonition to the players ^' let not those^ 
'^ who play your dlowns^ speak more^ than is set 
^^ down for them^'' being thought applicable to one^ 
who was the very reverse of your clowns ; a most 
accomplished courtier. Let not sir John be under- 
stood to have spoken more than has been set down 
for him : and by himself too. Which is simply^ 
that the king then ^^ resolved, (and as far as he 
" could discover for the first time) to go to the 
*^ Isle of Wight." But this is very far from saying 
that his majesty had never before had it in con- 
templation; and still more so^ that it never before 
had been recommended to him. 

. Thus are the several relations of Clarendon and 
Berkel^ in some parts mutually contradictory, 
and in others eadi disagreeing, with itself. But 
itis hoped^rthat Ashbumham's on bdng assayed 
bytl^iiname teats^ will be found throughout, and 
invariably^ i^roonsiotent ; and occasionally cor- 
Fohoiiated by tilie diserepanScies between these two 
authorities^ .equftUy hostile to him. Consistency 
mdy be a less suve orit^on for the ascertainment 
of truth, than inconsistency is for the detection of 
fidsehoodt Yet, if in any case it may be available 
towards fraibing ja: right estimate 6f a man's cre- 
dibility^ it mnst be in. that of one, who was of 
^^ no deep and piercing judgement : and a free 
^^ speohrofivh^t he imagined'^ Such Ashbum- 
ham is pronounced to have been by a" contem- 
porary, so little partial to him as the earl of Cla- 
rendon. 
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When Ashbumham says^ that the king^ on 
'^ calling them all to him^ declared that his mind 
" was changed; for he would not go into the Isle 
" of Wight, until he knew how the governor would 
*^ receive him,** he is strictly consistent ; having 
related, that, before quitting Hampton Court the 
king said to him, in the presence of Legge and 
Berkeley y ^^ that for the shortness of the time to 
" procure a vessel, and for the other reasons, I 
^^ had sent him by Mr. Legge, he was resolved to 
" go to the Isle of Wight.*' If then the king's 
mind was changed it could not have been in ^^ te- 
" solving for the first time" to go thither; but 
because he would not go ; as he had before re- 
solved, in pursuance of Ashbumham's advice, 
before adopted. Which was ^^ to continue con- 
^' cealed at sir John Oglander's house, until he 
^^ had gained the experience of the governor's in- 
'^ clination to serve him. When, if no conditions 
^^ could be had from the governor, his majesty 
^^ would then be close by the water side; and 
^^ might take boat, and dispose of his person into 
^^ what part beyond the seas he pleased." Such 
having been Ashbumham's plan; he may most 
truly, as well as consistently, on saying, that the 
king's ^^ mind was changed," add, that it was 
(" in probability very unfortunately.") Not be- 
cause it eventually proved to be si>: but because 
the king by thus chan^ng his mind had deprived 
himself of two chances, either of which was in his 
favour. The one, that of continuing for a time 
in the island without the governor's knowledge; 
the other that of the latter's not being very eager 
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to taHe notice of the fact^ though not unknown 
to him :* so long as it was not folded .upon his 
obserration. Of which, the possibility alone is 
here assumed : the probability or rather certainty 
will hereafter be shewn. But Hammond was dis- 
qualified alike from the plea, either of real, or 
pretended, ignorance ; so soon as the king^s in- 
tention was formally announced, conditions pro- 
posed, and pledges, at least of honour, required. 

It is to be observed, that according to Berkele/s 
account the king was the first, if not the onfy per- 
son, at the consultation, by whom so much as the 
name of Hammond was uttered. And his silence 
here, with respect to Ashbumham's having started 
the propoi^tion, tallies exactly with his notices 
dsewhere ^ven. He relates, that Ashbumham, 
when he first suggested the Isle of Wight, on 
being interrogated on that pointy replied: ^* that 
^^ he had had same communication with the gover- 
" nor of late ; and conceived good hopes of him : 
^^ but had no assurances from him.*" And again, 
when both having been dispatched with the king's 

* In Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. p. 396, is given an 
anonymous letter, (probably addressed to Oudart the king's 
private secretary) written so late as the time of the treaty of 
Newport.—" If then be (the Idng) will betake himself to bis 
"- escape, let him do it on Thursday or Friday next : but by afl 
" means out of some door, and not from the top of the house, 
" by the h^p of ladders. For I have heard too much' of that 
** talked of by some near him. Further I desire, that none may 
'' be trusted herewith but your son and Levet. — For your own 
'* particular I have such grounds of the governor's indisgust of 
** his majesty's escape, as if performed, shall never bring you into 
'' any examination or trouble about it." 
VOL. I. N 
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meesa^e^ and on their road to Lymington, Ber^ 
keley says, " by the way I asked Mr. Ash- 
^^ bumham, if he had any acquaintance with the 
" governor, Hammond. He replied, not very muchf 
^ yet he had lately had some diseourse with Mm 
^^ upon the highway near Kingston, and found 
" him not very averse to his majiesty. But that, 
^^ which made him conceive the best hop^ of 
^^ him, was the character, that Mr. Denham, and 
" the commendation, my lady Isabella Thyime* 
" gave of him.'' 

Now if Berkeley be correct in reporting these 
conversations, at several times and places, and 
tmder very different circumstances ; (and if he be 
not, no kindness* for Ashbumham has drawn him 
into error,) the similarity of expressions, and the 
identity of sentiments are the more worthy of 
credit, when reported of one, who was ^^ a free 
^^ speaker of what he imagined.** There is on both 
occasions the same distinction made between hope 
and trust: the former alone is indulged, while 
the latter is held in check. Nay more, the hope 
at first expressed to be entertained of Hammond*s 
good disposition is subsequently explained to rest 
on the recommendation of others ; his own ob- 
servation extending no further than to the having 
^ found him not very averse to his majesty.'* ^d 
his ^^ not having much acquaintance with the go- 
*^ nor,'* corresponds with hlis having ^^ had of late 
^* some communication with him.** Which com- 
munication is afterwards reduced to ^^ some di^ 

* Isabells, daughter of Benry lUcb> eiid of Holland^ iirife of 
sir James Hiynae. 
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^^ coarse** when accidentally meeting him on the 
^ highway near Kingston.'* After having thus 
committed himself^ and to Berkeley too^ is it cre- 
dible that Ashbumham should ever have declared 
^ Colonel Hammond to be a man, whom the king 
^^ might safely trust,'* from whom he acknowledges 
himself to have received ^ no assurances ?" 

But had the king no su^h assurances ? Had 
it not been *^ as a penitent convert,** that the king*^ 
des^redly favourite chaplain, the pious and loyal 
Dr- Hammond, *^ presented this his nephew ?** AaA 
^^ which taking well,** had not his majesty * ^^ givra 
*^ him his hand to kiss ?** 

Surely then it is neither irrational, nor unfair, 
to suspect, as has been already hinted, that the 
communication (^^ in all probability very unfor- 
tunately*') thus opened with Hammond by a mes- 
sage, so graciously expressive of confidence in his 
loyalty and honour, originated in the king^s own 
mind:^ and that Ashbumham's advice was re- 

* Anthony Wood's autiiority is not here to be made light of; 
were it only on account of the friendly habits and ocmfiklential 
intercourse between him and sir Thomas Herbert ; who during 
the last twelve months was in constant attendance on his ma- 
jesty ; and the only one of his servants present at the execution. 
In preference to his own relations he entrusted Wood with the 
ptiblioation of his very interesting memoir; which first appeared 
in the Athens Qxcmienses. 

t Ludlow says*-'' at last the king resolved to go to the Isle 
'' of Wight ; being, as is most probable^ recommended thither 
*' by Cromwell, who a» well as the king, had a good opinion of 
'^ Hammond the governor, there.*' 

Hmne quotes both Ludlow and Safanonet as distinct and 
original authorities. Whereas in all, that rdates to this tran- 
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'Stricted, as he. affirms it to have been^ to the king's 
taking refuge in the Irie of Wight, and there re- 
maining, (as surely for a time he might) unknown 
to the governor. 

It is further material to observe, that lord Cla- 
rendon has only said that Ashbumham mentioned 
the Isle of Wight, ^^. as a place where his majesty 
'^ might securely repose himself T ^^d not that 
Hammond was a man, whom his majesty might 
safely trust. But then immediately after, his 
readers are told, who Hammond was ; and how, 
and why, most unfit to be . so trusted. Thus has 
Rapin been once more supplied with a fresh can- 
vass to display his talent for embroidery. And 
the flowers, introduced with a boldness of design, 
breadth of light and shade equally admirable, are 
these, — ^^ Ashbumham was the first to advise the 
^^ king to retire to the Isle of Wight ; and to put 
^^ himself into the hands of colonel Hammond, the 
** gooemor. He must however have known Ham- 
*^ mond was CromwelFs creature, &c. Notwith- 
^^ standing these reasons, which should have di- 
*^ verted Ashbumham from giving such advice, 
^^ he ceased not to persuade the king : who after 
** some objections consented to it^ 

Here, besides Ashbumham's having ^^ advised 
^^the king to put himself into the hands of Ham- 
" mond," we are told of his unpardonable per- 
tinacity in urging the advice^ and of the king's 
reluctance to adopt it, as positively, as though 

saction^ the one has merely transcribed, and the other translated 
verbatun^ the account of it given in Berkeley's memoirs. 
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these assertions were amply warranted by iiii- 
questionable authorities. 

It is thus that history becomes little less amusing* 
than romance; and little more to be relied on? 
Yet, however, here as elsewhere, and as often as 
M. R. de Thoyras, like justice Shallow, presents 
us with ^^ a pippin of his own grafting," even thosef, 
who are not members of the Horticultural Society, 
may recognise in its flavour the asperity of a Cla-^ 
rendon crabstock. 

VI. 

^^ The making choice of the Isle of Wight, and 
^* of Hammond to be trusted, since nothing fell 
" out which was not to be reasonJably foreseen 
" and expected, and the bringing him to Titch-^ 
" field, without the permission of the king, if not 
" directly contrary to it, seemed to be all so for 
^^ from a rational design, and conduct that most 
" men did believe there was treason in tlie con-j^ 
"trivance, or that his majesty entrusted those 
^ who were grossly imposed upon and deceived 
'^ by his greatest enemies.** 

Perhaps the time has been, when ^^ most men'' 
were taught to think little less uncharitably, but 
not more unjustly of the earl of Cliarendon, thany 
as we are here told, that they did of John Ash-* 
bumham. But unless " most iuen" have been* 
also in their turn equally mis*represented and tra- 
duced by Fontenelle, in the following extract from! 
his " Histoire de^ Oracles,." the introductoiy ex- 
hortation will be' found \frell worth their dtfeiitioii 
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aod observaotce — ^^ Assurons lums bien du ieal;, 
^^ avajat que de nous inqul6ter de la cause. II est 
^^ vrai^ que cette m^tbode est lente pour la plupart 
^^ des gens; qui coureut natureUaiient k la cause, 
^^ et passent par dessus la v€nt& du fait : mais enfin 
'^ nous 6viterons le ridicule d*avcdr trouv^ la c^use 

^^ de ce qui tfest point." Of this truth, for, 

that such it is no experience wUl .controvert, a 
more apt illustration can hardLy be adduced than 
the case now under consideration. If ^^ most 
^' men** had taken the n^qessary time and trouble 
to ascertain the state of the Isle of Wight, and the 
<&position of its inhabitp.nts, at the time of the 
king's arrival, ^^ the making choice" of it for his 
asylum might not have appeared so perceptibly 
pregnant with all those calamitous consequences, 
to which it successively gave birth; nor might 
the design have been deemed so ^^ irrational'* as 
not otherwise to be accounted for, than by con- 
cluding ^^ that there was treason in the contri- 
*^ vance." — It is not however even now too late to 
institute the enquiry. Epr the means are not yet 
lost to demonstrate, that Ashbumham was not 
unwarranted, when in his letter published in the 
y^ur 1648 (consequently while the king was a 
prisoner in Carisbrook Castle) he writes — ^^ I do 
^^ still believe it was as his affairs then stood the 
^^ best of any place, which his majesty could then 
'^ make dioice of." Iliat within the region, HkeaoL 
retaining nothing of a kingdom, but the name, 
there was no place accessible to it's virtually de- 
posed sovereign, where he could have so safely 
trusted himself, as the Isle of Wight, two testa- 
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nonies, equally nnexpeeted, and unexceptionable^ 
win be here produced ; that et the earl of Claren* 
don^ and of sir John Berkeley. 

The latter^ whose enmity^ being of a most com* 
municative nature^ is always more valuable than 
a score of ordinary friendships^ declares^ — ^^ In 
*^ the morning'* {of the day after he landed) " the 
*^ king went with the governor to Carisbrook ; 
** and was met by the way with divers gentlemen 
^^ of the island/ by whom we learnt that we were 
^^ more fortunate than we were aware of, for the 
^ whole idand was unanimously for the king ex-^ 
'^cept the governors of the castles, and Ham- 
^^mond's captains. That there were but twelve 
^^ old men in the castle, who had served under 
" the earl of Portland* and were all well affected. 
*^ That Hammond might be easily gained, if not 
^^ more easily forced ; the castle being day and 
^^ night foU of loyal subjects and servants of his 
^ majesty.** 

^^ His majesty having daily liberty to ride abroad, 
'^ might chuse his own time of quitting the island. 
^ Indeed not only his majesty and all that were 
^ about him, but those that were at a further dis- 
^ tance approved by their letters this resolution 
** of his majesty.** 

Such was the condition of the king and his at- 
tendants at their first landing. But Berkeley 
goes on to say — ^^ the fifth day after our arrival, 

* Commons Journals^ 14th of September, 1647. " The 
" house concurs with the lords, that the earl of Portland's se- 
" questration may be taken off in consideration of the govern- 
" ment of the Isle of Wight being taken from him.'^ 
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5^ we heard that in the rendezvous of the army 
^^ the superior officers had carried it. This made 
^^ us bless God for the resolution of coming into 
" the island.'' 
Macbeth exdaims — 

*' The expedition of my violent love 
^' Outiran ihe pauser reason.*' 

iSo here has the speed of sir John's stimulated gra- 
titude double distanced his overweighted memory. 
For it was not a ^^ Te Deum" for the victory of 
the superior officers, that he began chaunting ; 
but ^^ Non nobis Domiiie" for the resoluticm of 
caning into the island. That is in other words 
—for the providential frustration of his own no* 
table project of an agreeable surprise to his 
^^ friends in the west." 

This account might safely be allowed and ac- 
cepted upon trusty as just and true. Yet for 
customary form's sake, and in accord with our 
established practice, it may be satisfactory, though 
not necessary to examine some few of the many 
vouchers. The following is an extract from Fair- 
fax's letter to the parl^unent, dated November 
21, (being eight days after the king's arrival) as 
entered upon the journals— ^^ The king's being in 
" the Isle of Wight, while the hoitse thinks fit he 
" should be continued there, will necessarily re- 
^^ quire some strength to be sent to col. Hanuaaondy 
^^ both for the better securing the king's person^ 
" and for the strength of the island, to prevent any 
" confluence of such persons* there, as may breed 

♦ Herbert says-^" at this time several of the king's <dd ser- 
vants were allowed to* join him.'* Page 26; 
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^ dcmgerfor the kingdom, fbr which m my opinion 
^^ the island^ and the king's being in ity yield tfoo 
^ great opportunity." 

Excepting in the day of battle^ or at most in 
matters purely military, Fairfax is represented by 
all contemporary writers, as having had no opinion 
which had not been suggested to him by Crom- 
w^L There is in the above letter not only with 
respect to the sentiments, but even to the words a 
striking identity with those which occur in one 
of the same date, addressed by Ireton to Ham- 
mond.* ^^ Now for your better securing the Jm^ 
" and making sure the island to prevent any danger 
'^ to the kingdom, which a confluence or appearance 
^^ of ill-affected persons there might occasion, I 
" advise you by no means to trust so wholly to 
^' the affections of the islanders ; but taking 
" soldiers, whom you may have more surely at 
^^ command. For which purpose we have ordered 
^^ some to you, and shall send more. In the mean 
" time, I pray you, neglect not to send for those 
^^ ordered from Southampton ; and we shall take 
^' care, those you take into the island shall be 
*^ paid, while they stay there, whatever others' 
" are." Lastly, after these as well as other rem- 
forcements must have beien received, Hammond 
on the 28th of December writes to the earl of 
Mandiester, the speaker of the house of Idrds — 
^^ I most humbly bieg, because / know it is impos- 
^^ sible long to secure the king here, that his person 

* From a publication entitled^ " Letters to and from Col. 
'.' Haimnond >'* the authenticity of \Aiidtk will be hereafter itf • 
vestigated/ ^ 
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^ may be removed^ a6 soon as e^mvenkiitly h^ 
*' may be.** 

It waa at a time considerably posterior to the 
date of tills letter that lord Clarendon relates — 
^^ latere was a general murmur tiiat the fleet bad 
^^ lain so long idle at the mouth of the river. When 
^^ it had been proposed^ that it might go to itibe 
^^ Isle of Wight ; where they might probably have 
^' released the king. Carisbrodi being near tiie 
^^ sea, a castle not strong in itself, the ishmd well 
*^ affected, and at that time tmder no such power 
^^ as could subdue them.*' 

How well affected, how devotedly loyal the 
island in truth was, a tragical proof soon evinced. 
The fetct recorded by Whitelock and Rushworth, 
as weU as in the Parliamentary Journals, shall be 
h^^ given in the words of lord Clarendon. — 
^^ When Hammond caused all the king's servants, 
^^ who tiU then had liberty to be with him, to be 
^^ immediately put out of the castle and forbid 
^^ any of them to repair thither any more ; and 
^^ appointed a strong guard to restrain any body 
^^ from going to the king, this insolent and im- 
** perious proceeding put the isUmdy which was 
^^ generally inhabited hy a people alwaj/s well 
^ affected to the crown, into a high mutiny. Tliey 
^ said they could not endure to see their king so 
^ used, and made a prisoner. There was at that 
^^ time one captain Burley who was of a good 
^^ family in the island :" &c. 

It was under this brave man, that th^ loya) in- 
habitants of Newport rose; — ^but not in arms. 
For Ludlow relates, that " there was but one 
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tomn addi&^-^^The attempt was presently dis* 
'^ cemed to be irrational and impossible^ and the 
^^ poOT gmtleman paid dear for his ill-advised and 
^* precipitate loyalty." 

It is to be recollected that at the time^ when 
this attempt was made^ the Isle of Wight with 
r^^d to its being in t^e power either of the par- 
liaiaeQjt^ or of the army^ was very differently 
circumstanced from what it had been on the 
king's first arrival ; when Berkeley says, that the 
only military force consisted of twelve old invalid 
royalists; or according to Ashbumham, ^^ there 
^^ being then no soldiers of the army in that island." 
Whereas it appears from the foregoing extracts 
that reinforcements were instantly ordered : and 
if it were not unnecessary, several passages m 
Rushworth might be adduced to prove, that these 
orders had not been disobeyed. 

It is true that this absolute liberty, which, ac- 
cording to lord Clarendon and Berkeley, the king 
a,t first enjoyed, ceased on the departure of the 
parliament's commissioners. There was however 
the interval of more than a month, during which, 
the former says, ^^ the king" had from the time 
of his coming to the Isle of Wight " enjoyed the 
^^ liberty of taking the air and refreshing himself 
^^ throughout the island, and was attended by 
^' such servants as he had aj^ointed, or sent for 
^* to come thither to him :" the latter adding, that 
^^ having daily liberty to ride abroad, he might 
^^ have chosen his own time of quitting the island." 
But Herbert, who being present is better autbo* 
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nty^ says that^ ^* the king was allowed liberty to 
^^ ride till the middle of February." Ashbumham 
has related^ that it was not until after the dif- 
ferences between the parliament and the army 
were reconciled, that ^* that detestable villain 
^^ (Hammond) began to use his majesty with 
^^ great irreverence.'* Then it was that the king 
for the first time attempted, or had so much as 
meditated, an escape. Which accords well with 
the sentiments expressed in his letter to the lord 
Lanerick ; as well as in that given in Rushworth ; 
which have been already quoted. 

After the king^s confinement had become most 
strict in Carisbrook Castle, if sir Thomas Herbert, 
sir Philip Warwick, and sir John Bowring (the 
first of these in constant attendance and the two 
others having frequent access to him during his 
captivity, and all of them much in his confidence,} 
may be credited, frequent were the opportunities 
for his majesty to have esciaped, if he could have 
been persuaded to make the attempt. Colonel 
Cooke in his Narrative* drawn up by the king's 

* From this work (the unquestionable authority of whid^- 
will be hereafter shewn) the following passage is transcribed. 
After having stated the reasons^ which the king opposed to the 
earnest entreaties of the duke of Richnaond^ the earl of Lyndsay, 
^d of Cooke himself^ that he would efiect his escape^ his ma- 
jesty concluded thus: — "Nay, what if the army should seize 
" hini I They must preserve him for their own sakes. For, 
" that no party could secure its own interest without him," 

y The earl of Lindsay replied— Take heed, sir lest you fall 
^', into such hands^ as will not steer by such rules of polipy. 
'' Remember Hampton Court, where your escape was your best 
*** security/' 
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express command^ circumstantially relates^ how it 
:might have been effected^ even so late as within a 
few hours of his being carried. off to the pestilen- 
tial dungeon of Hurst castle. 

Here is no mean accession to the small minority dissentient 
from lord Clarendon and his '* most men/' who so *' reasonably 
'' foresaw, and expected all the evils, which fell out in conse- 
"* quenoe of this mihappy perigrination : who could discover no 
** probaUe inducement, nor the motives which led to so fatal an 
''end." 

To the above may be added a fact on the authority of lord 
Clarendon himself 5 which has be^i already introduced, as ap- 
plicable to another argument. 

If (as we read in the 5th voL of the History of the Rebellion, 
at page 522), ** the marquis of OrmcHid had often attended the 

** king at Hampton Court : and having conferred with his 

** majesty, as nmch as was necessary, upon a reasonable foresight 
** of what was like. to fall out, shortly after, or about the time that 
'' the king left Hampton Court, he in disguise, and without being 

'' attended by more than one servant, rid into Sussex and 

*' thence transported himself into Normandy 5" is it not hence to 
be fairly inferred, that at these conferences Ormond entertained 
an opinion of the projected escape, such as Lyndsay subsequently 
avowed ? It is little probable that the king, while communing 
with one, who, (the chancellor of the exchequer alone excepted,) 
deservedly enjoyed as large a share of his majesty's confidence as 
any member of the privy council, should have withheld from him 
an intimation of so important a measure. As little probable it is 
.that the marquis should have. suppressed his disapprobation of 
the expedient, if it had appeared to bun so destitute of '' all 
'' rational design 5** still more so,. if evidently pregnant with 
symptoms of treachery and '' treason in the contrivance." Yet 
less probable it is that never in after times the duke of Ormond 
should have imparted to his noble friend and colleague how '^ so 
'* fatal an end would have been avoided," had not his dissuasions 
And remonstrances been rejected. And then least of all, is it 
probable that our illustrious historian should have neglected to 
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Yet has the world been taught to believe (and 
by lord Clarendon too) that ^' from the making 
'^ ch<>ice of the Isle of Wight" for the king's place 
of refuge, ^^ nothing fell out which was not td be 
** reasonably foreseen and expected !'* that this 
was but the first fatal step, which necessarily, in- 
evitably, obviously led to each consecutive scene 
of affliction, and humiliation, of privation and 
persecution; of contumely, indignity, and out- 
rage; through which the royal victim passed, 
even to their last dreadful catastrophe ; when he 
laid his prematurely '^ grey, discrowned head," on 
the block, 

'' placid^que ibi demum morte quievit.*' 

*4^* Among Bishop Warburton's Notes, pub- 
lished in the last Edition of Clarendon's History, 
is the following on this passage. — ^^ This was ano- 
" ther unaccountable piece of conduct in the king, 
^^ that when he had been brought to the Isle of 
'^ Wight he knew not how, but when he could 
^^ not engage Hammond's word to let him go as 
" he came, whenever he should choose it, saw, 
^^ and said, that he was ruined, that he should not 
^^ employ the liberty he had from his first coming, 
^^ to the arriital of the parliament commissioners, 
^^ to take the first opportunity of escaping. But 
'^ the bringing him to the scaffold seemed to be 
^^ as much the work of inevitable destiny, as 

tiame emphatically so respected an individual, as at the head 
of his anonymous '^ most men 3" or to magnify to the utmost 
^a one '* true man/' amidst his multiplicity of '* roguea in 
" bucknun.*' 
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tCi 



aay ^ event recorded iit the civil history of man- 
*'kitid;' 

It is hence very evident, that, in the opiiuon of 
the right revd. Comm^itator, the bringing of the 
king to the scaffold was not more an inevitable 
and necessary consequence of his having been 
brought to the Isle of Wight, than of his having 
been previously brought to Hampton Coiul:, to 
Holdenby, or Newcastle. 



VII. 



^^ They both writ apologies or narrations of all 
^ that passed in that affair — ^in which there was 
^^ not any clear relation of any probable induce* 
'^ ment that prevailed with the king to undertake 
'^ that journey.'' 

Ashbumham, as it appears, had not even the 
sufficient talent to state with clearness a case to 
one,, so well acquainted with each particular of 
it, as lord Clarendon has shewn himself to be in 
the following, true and pathetic description of the 
miserable state of existence, to which at Hampton 
Court the ill-fated monarch had been reduced. 

— ^^ The king found himself in great perpl^ty, 
^^ fi*om what he discerned, and observed himself, 
^ as well as what he heard from others ; but 
^^ w4iat use to make of the one or the other, was 
*^ very hard to resolve: he did reaUy believe that 
^^ thdr malice was at the height, and that they 
^^ did design his murder, but knew not which was 
'^ a probable way to prevent it. The making an 
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^^ escape^ if it were not contrived with wonderful 
^^ sagacity y would expose him to be assassinated^ 
5^ by pretended ignorance, and would be.charg^ed 
^^ upon himself; and if he could avoid their guards^ 
^^ and get b^ond them undiscovered^ whither 
" should he go ? And what place would receive 
^^ and defend him ?" 

t Surely much of the above quoted passage must 
have escaped the recollection. of the noble his- 
torian^ at the time when he subsequently affirmed^ 
that ^^ when the king took horse*' it is probable^ 
that ^^ he had not resolved whither to go ;" and 
that ^^ certain it is** that he. had not thought of 
^^ going to the Isle of Wight:** that his two othei" 
attendants only knew^ that they had orders to 
.wait with their horses ^^ at such a place and at 
" such a time ;** while ^^ Ashbumham alone seemed 
^^ to know what they were to do.** Because this 
is to ascribe to the latter the entire, unpartici- 
pated merit of having effectually^accomplished, and 
triumphantly atchieved an enterprize of " great 
f^ pith and moment,*' which could not so much as 
be ^^ contrived*' without " wonderful, sagadtyT 

It is however hoped, that the following extract 
from Ashbumham's Narrative, though ^^no, clear 
^^ relation,** may prove not wholly unintelli|;ible, 
after lord Clarendon's luminous exposition of the 
sul^*ect to which it relates — ^^ When we came into 
^^ the gallery (at Hampton Court) I toldhis man 
^^ jesty, that Mr. Legge had delivered his pleasure 
'^ to us, to provide for his going from thence: 
^^axld we were very ready to obey him. But I 
^^ did most humbly beg of him, that he would be 
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*^^ pleased to say whether really and in very deed 
^^ he was afraid of his life in that place. Fot his 
^^ going fix)m thence seemed to us an occasion of 
^^ a very great change in his affairs^ His majesty 
^^ protested to God, that he had great reason to 
^^ apprehend soms attempt upon his person; and 
^^ did expect every hour when it should be. I rcr 
^^ plied^ that it did not then become us to make 
.^- any further enquiry ; but to apply ourselves to 
^ the discharge of our duty J' 

VIII. 

^* I have read both their relations, and conlferred 
^^ with both of them at large, to discover in truth 
^^ what the motives might be which led to so fatal 
^^ an end* ' 

If Ashbumham could have expressed himsetf 
with sufficient clearness to be understood, how 
greatly would the noble histotrian have been sur^ 
prised to find, that there was so little difference 
between their respective sentiments; or rather 
how indignant to discover, that those of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer should have been by anti- 
cipation usurped, as unblushingly, as heretofore 
^ his office had been invaded, by the same groom 
^^ of the bedchamber !" For it is evident tlmt the 
latter concurred with the former in opinion, that 
** it had been a difficult task to go about to dis- 
*^ fiuade the king from an apprehension of his own 
*^ aafety, when it was much more natural to fear 
*^ an assassination, than to apprehend any thing, 

VOIi. I. o 
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^ Which thBy did afterwards do^ and that on tl^ 
eontrtiry it was scarcely a mote easy one to set 
about to adTise him^ ^ whither he should go T on 
aiocount of the perils^ to which any attempt at 
nemoval would expose him. 

In this dilemma, and with only an alternative 
of evils^ he seems to have done all^ that a wiser 
man^ so situated^ ceald have done^ that is^ of 
those pvescsatod to him to have diosen the least. 
To supply the advice thus impentiwdy exacted 
from him, he was limited to the resources of his 
own mind. For lord Clarendon has told us, 
that the king was irresolute : that colonel Legge 
^^ having in truth a better judgmeat and ittider* 
^^ standing, was no coaitiiver of bold cmmsels'* — 
jand that sir JohnBerkeley,(having a wocse;,)was in- 
variably and indiscriminately a strenuous opposer 
of all counsels whatsoever, which he had not him- 
sdtf contrived. It was izideed <a difficidt task to 
name a place which " wodkl receive'" the knag, 
and which having received could '^ defend baaaJ* 
For to be such it was requisite, tiiaJt it should be 
^geiKrally inhabited by a people ahrays welir- 
^^ a£fected to the crown ; and at that time free 
^^ from all such poww as could subdue them f 
that it should be ^' near the sea ^ and that in the 
mean time his majesty should ^^ enjoy the liberty 
^^ of taking the air and refreshiDg himself;^ so 
tiiat he ^ might at any time trani^ort Mmself /' 
in a word such, as lord Clarendon has described 
the Isle of Wight : and such as was nowhene else 
to be found within the titular kingdom. But 
the unnatural coincidence in judgment of the so 
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oppofiiite characters bad *^ thi^ extent, bq roore.^ 
jSlnce from the tome premises the most contrary 
conclufiioQf; were drawn. 

For we find; aware that the Isle of Wight was 
in all respects such, as lord Clarendon has de- 
scribed it; Ashbumham with equal obstinacy and 
folly writing (in his letter published in the year 
1648, while the king was yet a»live and a prisoner 
there)-r- ^^ I do still believe it was, as his inajesty's 
^^ affiurs then stood the best of any place, which 
^^ he could then make choice of. And I will not 
^^ be afraid to arow my opinion, because success 
f^ has made it seem less reasonable.*". While lord 
Clarendon on the contrary has decided that, ^ from 
'^ the making dboice of the Isle of Wight," (morally 
and physically circumstanced as it then was, ac- 
cording to his own authority) ^^ nothing fell out, 
^ which was not to be reasonably foreseen and 
^^ expected/' And that ^ it seemed to be so far 
f^ from a rational design and conduct, that most 
^ men did believe, that there was treason in the 
^* contrivance." Subsequently to this last para- 
graph not many intervene before the following 
occurs, which haiA been lately noticed— ^^^ It was 
^^ much more natural'' (the king bding then at 
Hampton Court) ^^ to fear an assassination than 
^^ any thing that they did afterwards do." 

Hie introduction of Ashbumham's own state- 
ment of his motives cannot h^e in fiurness be 
objected to : which though very circumstantial is 
submitted without Sear to the strictest scrutiny i 
•T^^ I did t^n (unfortunately in regard to jthe 
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^* success^ not of the ill choice of the place) offer to 
^^ their thoughts sir John Oglander's house in the 
** Isle of Wight, where his majesty might continue 
" concealed till he had gained experience of the 
" governor*s inclination to serve him. Which if 
" good ; that place would secure him certainly 
" from the fears of any private conspiracy of the 
^^ agitators (the principal end of his remove) there 
^^ being then no soldiers of the army ; if by any 
** accident they should resume their desires of 
^^ serving him : (his flight from thence being liable 
" to no other interpretation than to save his life,) 
^^ Hold up the drooping hearts of his own party ; 
" and give opportunity to the Scots, or the houses 
^^ of parliament, (both being then highly in oppo- 
** sition to the army,) to make some further ap- 
'^ plication to his majesty : and be more in readi- 
^^ ness there than in any other part of the kingdom 
*^ to receive advantage by the fleet, if at any time 
^^ the seamen should return to their duties. But 
" if no conditions could be had from the governor, 
^^ his majesty would be then close by the water- 
^^ side ; and might, when there should be no argu- 
^^ ment left for his stay, take boat : and dispose 
^^ of bis person into what part beyond the sea he 



In the above observations will have been found 
the denial of all the facts without exception, such 
as they have been stated by lord Clarendon in his 
account of the time and manner of the king^s 
escape from Hampton Court, and of all the sub- 
sequent circumstances of his Journey to the Isle 
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of Wight, on which have been founded his unqua^- 
lified censure and reprobation of that much misre- 
presented transaction. Whether the contradic- 
tions amount to a refutation, wholly or partially, 
of the noble historian's averments, not only the 
several authorities have been named, but the pas- 
sages have been fully and faithfully transcribed, 
and submitted to the reader's judgment and de- 
cision. M. Villemain in his deservedly admired 
work, *^ la Vie de Cromwell ** has justly remarked, 
that " la Narration de Clarendon, enti^rement 
^^ adopt^C' par Hume, est fort inexacte, et con- 
^^ traire aux r^gistres du parlement." Such it 
has already been, and will hereafter be farther, 
proved. But Hume though he has expressly 
q^vowed his having followed this illustrious leader, 
is evidently (as has been before noticed) not sa- 
tisfied with a relation on many points at variance 
with those of his contemporaries, some of which 
he has particularly indicated. But if he further 
detected, he has abstained from exposing, any of 
the numerous discrepancies, and frequent incon- 
sistencies, which occur within the narrow compass 
of a few pages. Most of these, as occasion has 
required, have been already noticed. Yet it would 
be too great an abandonment and sacrifice of the 
cause here advocated .if with a view to spare the 
reader's time, or patience, a brief recapitulation 
of them, synoptically contrasted, were to be here 
omitted.^ 
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1. 

** The king did tedap heiim^ tkat 
** ibar malice was at the hdght, and 
** that they did detign his murder, but 
** knew not irhSck whB « pitobable 
''wtfytoprereatit/' 



2. 

** It had been a difficult task to go 
" about to dissuade the king from an 
** apprehension of his own safety, 
** when it was much more natinai to 
** fear an aesatsimation than to appre- 
** hend any thing that they did after- 
'* words d^." 

3. 

** TheisiandYmog weUojfectedBBd 
^ at that time under no such power as 
*' eduld suhdke them, 

** The Ukmd was generally in- 
** habited by a people always well 
" ajTetted tO ihe croihi. 



** The making an escape, if it were 
*' not contrioed with wokdttfid saga^ 
'* city, would expose him to be aasas* 
** nnatedy by pretended ignorance." 

t. 
'* When they were fi^e froln the 
" apprehension of the guards, and 
** the horse Quarters, they rode io^ 
** w$rde thi iMtkHbtst, mul towurdt 
** thai part of Hampshire which led 
" to the New forest." 



'' The king asked Ashburi 
** where the ship hiy," 



1. 

'M bftTe Had both tMr feUUoiis, 
*' and conferred with both of th^ 
** at large, to discorer in truth what 
** the mottoes might ^ itlMi led to 
'* to fatal an end. 

*' There was no clear relation of 
** any probable iHducemeM thM prt- 
** vailed With the king to undertake 
" that journey*" 



In consequence ** of the making 
** choice of the Isle of Wight, nothing 
*^fiU out which wai not reasonaMy 
** foreseen and eapected. 



'* The making choice of the Isleof 
*' Wight, seemed to be so far from a 
** rational design, and conduct^ thai 
** most men thought there was toet- 
*« son in it." 



(N.B. After having been effected) 
** the whi4e design itppeated to be so 
" weakly contrioed,** 



'<Certtun it is that lAe Ajiy immt 
- thought iff going to the Isle <f 
' mght.'' 



*' Nor do I, in truth, think that the 
*' king himself, when he took horse, 
" resolved whither to go.*' 
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*' ABhbiiniliam returned without 
<< anjr news of the ship ; witli which 
'< the kii^ seemed irouiled. Upon 
*^ this dtaappaMwien*;' Ac 



" Ariibomhani al&ne seemed to 
** know what they were to do, the 
'^ other two haying recciyed only 
** orders to attend." 



^ Berkeley tock care to publish 
thatthis enterprise of the king was 
tetany without his privity. 
'* Legge had had so general arepn- 
totion of integrfty, and fidelity to 
Ids master^ihat ke never feU under 
the least imputation, or reproach 
with any man. 

'< Certain it is tiiat iheUngnever 
thought of going to the Isle of 
Wight. So that the wAofe vet^A/ 
0/ the prejudice tmd reproach witB 
emtt upon jtskbumkam." 



** The not being sure of a ship^ if 
^* the retohOion were fixed f or embark- 
" hig, which wm$ tmter num^ett," 

8. 

" There he refreshed himself » and 
** consulted with his three servants 
" what he should next do." 



'' It is probable^ that Cromwell, who 
'' many years afterwards committed 
^ Ashbumham to the tower, and did 
^ hate him, and desired to have taken 
^* his life, would have been glad to 
** have blotted hit reputation by (fe- 
** daring thai he had carried hit 
'* matter to the Itk of Wxgkt^ without 
** hit privity, upon hk own; pretump" > 
'* Hon, Whichf how well soever in- 
<< tended, must have been looked 
'^ upon by all men as such a tran»- 
*^ cendent crime, as mutt have de- 
*^ prived him of all compattionfor the 
^* worttthat could befali htm.** 



If experience had not demonstrated^ that for a 
centory past, " most men'* have believed lord Cla- 
rendon's to be a very clear relation ; it might have 
been supposed, that any man, whether in his 
diariot or his closet, with this portion of the His- 
toid of the Rebellion before him, on being inter- 
rogated ; *^ understandest thou what thou readest ?" 
would answer in the negative ; readily, as did the 
eunuch ; but not so readily meet with an inter* 
preter.* 

** If Flulip were now livings he would hardly be among the 
patron saints ot the 9ible (without comment) Society. 
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IX. 

/^ Ashbumham said he would conduct him 
*^ (Hammond) to the place where the king was. 

^^ The putting the king into Hammond's hands 
" without his leave could never be wiped out.** 

Ashbumham in the introduction to his Narrative 
says — ^^ Since my coming out of prison^ I have met 
^^ with some friends of mine, who tell me of a dis- 
^^ course, written by the lord John Berkeley, upon 
^^ his majesty's going to the Isle of Wight ; wherein, 
^^ though he lays no stress upon my integrity, yet 
^^ he spares not to lay faults of other natures upon 
^^ me ; which after examination, may perhaps prove 
*^ to be his own." 

The examination of Berkeley's own statement 
will alone suffice to decide, whether it was by his 
folly, or Ashbumham's, that both incurred the sus- 
picion of treachery. He relates, that, on arriving 
at Carisbropk Castle, they " found the governor 
^^ was newly gone out towards Newport. When 
^^ we overtook him, Mr. Ashbumham desired me 
^^ to open the matter to him." Why Ashbumham 
so desired him (as in fact he did,) is left to con- 
jecture. Perhaps it might be for the same reason, 
that Marcellus desired Horatio to address the 

ghost : 

" Thou art a scholar^ speak to it Horatio.'* 

But however this may be, scholar or not, the lord 
John was not a man h se le laisser dire deux/ins. 
Indeed, when it was to put himself forward, he 
seems seldom to have waited for a first invitation. 
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He proceeds to say — ^' After I had saluted him, * 
I took him aside, and ^^ delivered our message to 
" him word for ,word." This was surely not so 
much ^^ to open the matter," as it was at once to 
jump *^ in medias res" and to 

*< unloose the gordian knot, 

" Fanuliar as his garter/* 

Here two observations present themselves. TTie 
first is ; that Berkeley's omitting tq mention, that 
he said any tiling introductory, or prefatory to his 
delivering of the message ^* word for word," is not 
tantamount to averring, that he said nothing of 
the kind. iiThe second is, that immediately after 
this most dry, jejime, matter-of-fact, commence- 
ment, *^ laccmic even beyond laconicism," he again 
becomes as unreservedly communicative, as he 
was before, and continues to be ever after. Indeed 
the remainder of his statement is given in a style 
so interlocutory, as to be quite dramatic. Nor 
does he only shew his skill as a dramatist, but 
as a painter also. He groupii his figures, shews 
us how they were placed relatively to each other ; 
their looks and gestures, as well as the precise 
words of each personage. How then in this single 
instance can be accounted for such a departure 
from his habitual egotistical garrulity; such a 
forbearance from the constant indulgence of his 
ruling passion ? 

On a point, where Berkeley's Memoir fails, it 
is natural to have recourse to Ashburnham's Nar- 
rative for information. In which we find the de- 
sideratum thus supplied : " On meeting with 

^* the governor,! desired sir John Berkeley would 
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^^ infonn hun with the reas^ of out coming to 
^^ him. Who then asked the govemor^ who he 
^ thought^ was very near him P He said he knew 
^^ not Sir John Berkeley replied ; even the good 
^^ king Charles : who was came from Hampton 
^^ Court for fear of bdng privately murdered.'' 

There cannot in reason be a donbt^ that Berkeley 
must have uttered, if not these very words^ others 
of the same import^ and to the Iflce porpase^fitmi 
what he Inmself relates to have been Ae imme- 
diate effect produced oii Hammond hf fats hoving 
^ delivered the message woid for word.^'-^^^'But 
^^ he (Hammond) grew so pale, and fell into sueti 
^^ a tremblings that I did really believe^ he would 
^^ have fallal off his horse* Which trembling^ 
^ continued with him at least an hour after ; in 
^^ which he broke out into passionate and dis^ 
^^tracted expressions; sometimes sayings ^ Oh' 
^^ ^ gentlemen^ you have undone me by bringing 
^^ ^ the king hUo the Island: if at least you hcive 
^^ ^ brou^t him : gad^ if you have not^ pray let 
^^ ^ him not come : for what between my duty to 
^^ ^ his majesty^ and my gratitude for this frbah 
^^ ^ obligatioii of confidence^ and ray observing my 
^^ ^ tnist to the army^I shall be confounded.' Otber- 
^^ while he would talk to a quite contrary purpose. 
^^ I remember^ to settle him the better, I said that 
^^ God be thanked, there was no harm done 5 that 
^^ his majesty intended a favour to him^ and his 
^^ posterity, in giving him an occasion to lay a 
^ gireat obligation upon him; and such as was 
'^ very consisting with his relation to the army: 
^^ who had so solemnly engage^ themselves to bis 
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" inajest^. But^ if hd thought othferwise, his ito- 
^^jesty would be far from iniposiiig hki person 
^^upon him. Td that he replied; thtit the% if 
^* his majesty iShoidd come to any misehanee, what 
^^ would the army and the kingdom say to him^ 
" that had nefiified to receive him ? To this I re- 
^^ pUed^ that he did not refuse him^ Who wa^i not 
^^ came to him. He returned^ that he must needs 
^' know where hk nuijesty was, becatise he knew 
^^ where we were. I told him^ he wa& never the 
'^ nearer; for my part." 

No ! ^^ not upon compulsion HaL" Who would 
not warrant sir John ?-t- 

^ ^ Fhdiaris lioet imperet ut sis*' 

" FabiUi et adnloto dictet p^'uria tauro.** 

But unfortunately^ as unwittingly, he had (if 
the homely phrase may be allowed) ^^ let the eat 
" out of the bag:" and there was no getting her 
into it again. From \l^hom could Hammond needs 
know ff^Aere his majesty was, because he knew, 
where Berkeley ahd Ashbumhani werei if the 
formei^ had liot told him> that ^^ the good king 
^^ Charles was very near him, and come from 
'^ Hampton Court ?" Nobody but Berkeley^ even 
by his own account^ had als yet spoken to Hani^ 
mond. 

Afihbumham't^ reflection oh Berkeley's exordium 
iA as follows :— ^" This was (to speak modestly) 
^^ a very uni^ilfal entrance into our business t 
*^ nothing bdng to be pres^ved with greater se- 
^\ crecy from him (Hammond) than that the king 
^^ was come from Hampton Court: our pteteace 
^* naturally beiiig to have rebimied thither with 
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^^ his answer. To the end^ that hid majesty might 
^^ hay6 made a judgment of Hammond's resolii- 
" tion at his own leisure. Which of necessity he 
" must have done, if sir John Berkeley had not 
^^ discovered, that the king was so near him." 

To entitle Ashbumham to credit for what he 
has here said ; or at least to prove, that this pre- 
caution was no after-thought, Berkeley has thus 
unconsciously bom witness. On their separation 
from the king, when he determined to go with 
Legge to Titchfield-house, he says — ^^ the first 
* thing toe resolved was that, since his majesty 
^^ went towards the east side of the island, that 
*^ we would go on to the west : to a place called 
^^ Lymington : where Mr. Ashbumham told me, 
^ tliere was a short passage over.** 

Lord Clarendon says, that Berkeley ^^ by the 
^^ custom of making frequent relations of his oum 
^ actions, grew in very good earnest to think, he 
^^ had done many things, which nobody else ever 
^ heard of.*' If sir John's ^^ frequent relations" 
had only been those of " his own actions,*' it is not 
very obvious, how such a custom should have led 
to such a result, as the one here attributed to it. 
But it is discoverable from his own memoir, that 
he not seldom took credit to himself for the actions 
of other men ; if not claiming them exclusively 
as his own, at least arrogating to himself the full 
participation in a joint merit, arising^ from com- 
bined resources, and preconcerted policy. And 
this habit would naturally induce, in very good 
^earnest, the ^^ mentis gratissimus error," noticed 
by the noble historian. This betrays itself in a 
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passage recently quoted: where he relates^ that 
oh the mornmg after landing on the Isle of WigHt^ 
** we learnt^ that we were more fortunate^ than we 
*^ were aware of.'' Now who are M?e.— First, there 
IS (^' myself, fidelicet, myself*') sir John : who, as 
lord Clarendon has correctly affirmed, " took care 
^^ to publish, that this enterprize of the king's was 
^ wholly without his privity; and that he had not 
'^ the least intimation of his majesty's purpose ;" 
and which when known, he invariably protested 
against and deprecated. Secondly, there is the 
king (^' fidelicet the king") who readily adopted 
the scheme. And {^' the three party is, lastly and 
^^ finally") Ashbumham, who alone and on his 
own responsibility, proposed it. But when the 
news came of the agitators having been suppressed, 
never did Pharisee more devoutly, gratefiiUy, and 
*^ in very good earnest," acknowledge the just dis- 
cei-nment, with which a bounteous Providence is 
dispensed. — ^' This made us bless God for the re- 
^^ solution of coming into the island ;" instead of 
^* going further west ;" according to sir John's 
own advice. 

When therefore Berkeley says — ^^ The first thing 
"tt?e resolved was, that since his majesty went 
*^ towards the east side of the island, we would 
*^ go on to the west," the reason for this precau- 
tion is obvious. And there cannot be a doubt, 
with whom it originated. Berkeley's first objec- 
tion to the king's going to the Isle of Wight was, 
that he *^ knew nothing of the island, or of the 
^' governor." And in further proof, no doubt, of 
his being no willing party to that measure, adds. 
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that he had sever, m his fife been at Sutton in 
Hampshu^ ; on bdng ordered to send forward a 
relay of horses* And when he now speaks of '^ a 
^^ place^ called LyvaingtoVi,'' it is natural to infer, 
that he is speaking of a plaee^ with the name of 
which he has but recently become acquainted; 
and which he therefore presumes to be unknown 
to his readers. But whether the merit of this 
precaution belong to Berkeley or Ashbumham ; 
the latter is equally exempt from the blame, which 
he would have justly deserved^ if, knowing, as he 
must have done, his colleague's judgment and dis- 
cretion, he had ^^ desired him to open the business," 
without a previous hint, as to the expediency^ of 
concealing from Hammond the fact of the king's 
escape from Hampton Court. 
'■ It too often happens, that an action is pro- 
nounced to be wise, or foolish, in consequence of 
the notion> justly or unjustly, entertained of the 
man's character. For, even, where the latter be 
duly appreciated, no universally sure criterion is 
obtained to decide on the former. Would it theli 
be too absurd to suppose, that this very resolu- 
tion,'*!' so blamed and c(mdemned in Ashbumham, 
might in some other, who had found favour in thfe 
sight of lord Clarendon and ^^ most men," have 
been extolled as a rare instance of ^^ wonderful 
" sagacity," and of admirable presence of mind : 
and that this separating of the governor from his 
government might have been compared to the 
detaching of Antaeus from his mother earth ? For 

* " That he would conduct him (Hammond) to the place 
" where the king was.*' 
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it was ia fact to place Hammond in the po^er of 
the kin^, and not the king in that of Hammonds 
So it was considered by the two persons^ whom 
it best behoved, as it most interested, to judge 
rightly of the relative situations, in which they were 
thus placed: — ^the king and Hammond* It is re- 
lated by Berkeley, that when ^^ Mr. Ashbumham 
^^ replied, that if he (the king) mistrusted Ham- 
^^ mond, he would undertake to secure him. His 
^^ msyesty said I understand you well enough : but 
'^ the world would not me. If I should follow 
^^ that counsel, it woidd be said, and believed, 
^^ that he ventvred hU l^tfor me, and that I kad 
^ unworthib^ taken itfnm, hiw^ And Hamn^Mad 
in his letto* to the parliament announcing the 
king's arrival in the Isle of Wight, concludes thus 
— ^^ Conceiving niyself no way capable to secure 
** him there (at Titchfield House,) I chose> (he d^^ 
^^ drmg ity) to bring him over into this island;* 
^^ where he now is " 

Yet lord Clarendon has here been pleased to 
affirm, ikiaJi ^^ HamHH>nd, having the command of 
^^ the coantry, could call in what help he woald.'' 

The truth is, however, that Hammond had Mot 
the command of the counl^.^ BeyiMod the pre* 
cincts of the Isle of Wight he had been invested 
with no authority whatsoever^ civil or military.^ 
And with respect to influence, locally considered^ 
a governor is the very reverse of a prophet. At 
all events, of that, which Hammond oould, or 

* ^' Where he now is" seems rather to imply, that he is liiere 
hf his own choice and desire, and not as being detained by force* 
t l!hb will he hereafter proved. 
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conld not, do at Tltchfield House, be himself on 
the spot must have been a better judge, than the 
chancellor of the exchequer at Jersey. 



X. 



*^ Another particular, which was acknowledged 
^* by Hammond, did him (Berkeley) much credit, 
^* that when Hammond demanded that Ashburn- 
*^ ham should remain with him whilst the other 
*^ went to the king, which Ashbumham refused to 
'*^ do, Berkeley did offer himself to remain with him 
*^ whilst Ashbumham should attend his majesty ; 
" so that the whole weight of the prejudice and 
^ reproach was cast upon Ashbumham* 

Berkeley is repeatedly and invariably repre- 
sented by lord Clarendon to have been the most 
vain glorious of egotists. Yet in that very '^ apo- 
^' logy or narrative*' of his, drawn up, as we are 
assured, on the same authority, and as in truth 
it has evidently been, for the double ptH*pose of 
^clearing himself and of objecting. or imputing 
*' somewhat to the other " he has neither dealt 
out that copious measure of panegyric on himself, 
nor of vituperation on his colleague, which has 
been lavished on either by the noble historian. 
From whose account, as above quoted, Berkeley's 
thus materially differs — ^^ Hammond thereupon 
^ concluded, that I should go into the castle ; and 
^* that Mr. Ashbumham should take his horse, 
f^ and go to the king, and tell his majesty what 
^' he said. I embraced the motion most readily. 
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"^md immediately went over the bridge into the 
" castle. Though I Imd the image of the gallows 
" very perfectly before me. Mr, Ashbmnham 
'^went, I believe with a better heart to horse. 
" But before he was gone half a flight shot, the 
^^ governor, being before the castle gate called to 
^^ him and had a conference of at least a quarter 
^^ of an hour with him. To what pfurpose I never 
'^knew until I came into Holland. Where a 
^' gentleman of good worth and quality told me, 
^^ that the governor afterwards affirmed in London, 
'^and in many places, that he then offered to 
^' Mr. Ashbumham, that I should go, and that he 
'^ should stay : as believing his majesty to be less 
" willing to expose him than me ; but that Mr. 
^^ Ashbumham absolutely refiised." 

From this account it neither appears that under 
such circumstances as those related by lord 
Clarendon, nor under any circumstances, that 
Berkeley did spontaneously ^^ offer himself* to 
remain with the governor : but only that ^^ he 
" readily embraced the motion.*' That is, acqui- 
esced in the arrangement, which the governor, 
(like a despotic manager casting the dramatis 
personee of a piece without regard to the wishes 
of his actors,) had concluded for him. Neither is 
there any mention of Hammond*s having de- 
manded^ but only of his having offered, that Ash- 
bumham, instead of Berkeley, should remain 
with him. Surely it will not be denied, that there 
is a distinction, and a difference too, between re- 
vising to comply with a demand, and refusing to 
axscept an offer. Then as to this refusal, be it what 

VOL. I. p 
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it may, we have not Berkeley's own word, for it. 
So very ^^ perf(?ctly'' as he tells us, that *^he had 
" the image of .the gallows before him," when he 
went over the bridge into the castle, he could, 
hardly have noticed what was passing behind bim, 
between the governor and Ashbumham. — On the 
contrary he admits, that all he knew of this re- 
fusal, was from the hearsay report of an anony- 
mous informant : though indeed, we are assured, 
that he was ^' a gentleman of good worth and 
"quality." 

Yet after all Berkeley really did make this 
ofier : if Ashbumham*s narrative may be credited; 
though not in the way related by lord Clarendon. 
Ashbumham says—" He (Hammond) then pro- 
" posed to sir John Berkeley, that. one. of us 
" should stay with him, till the other did return. 
" Wherewith sir John Berkeley acquainted me, and 
" offered himself to stay. Which I did not much 
" dispute : as well because I thought that part 
" least dangerous (signifying only a man's draw* 
^^ing his neck out of the collar), as for that I did 
" believe myself most useful to his majesty, in case 
/f he had taken up any other resolution: well 
" knowing all the sea coast in that county." 

Why should that, which Ashburnham, or any 
man, says, be disbelieved, unless there be some 
sufficient reason to justify, or at least to excite, 
incredulity : such as,— first that there is proof of 
it's being false ; or, secondly, that there is opposed 
to it some more plausible solution, or more satis- 
factory statement ; or, thirdly, that the proposi- 
tion in itself is too absurd and extravagant to be 
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proba^ile : or^ lastly ; that the man is notoriously . 
a liar. That such was not Ashburnham's charac- 
ter, will hereafter be certified to conviction : and 
that none of the other reasons exist in this case 
shall be immediately demonstrated. According 
to this narration, it does not appear either, that 
(as lord Clarendon affirms) Hammond made any 
demand on Ashbumham to stay ; or that (as 
Berkeley says) Hammond made him that oflFer. 
But only, that the governor proposed, that one, 
either, of the two, should remain with him. On 
the two reasons assigned by Ashbumham for not 
contesting with Berkeley the post of honour, that 
is, as it often is, of danger, a few observations 
may be allowable. Whether the more perilous 
part of the two were the one, which Berkeley had 
chosen for himself (namely by remaining in Caris- 
brook castle, to be exposed to the vengeance of 
the parliament, or of the army, for having aided 
and abetted> comforted and, assisted, the king in 
his flight ; when all concur^ that flight alone 
could in all probability have saved his life:) or 
whether the one, which devolved on Ashbiirnham, 
namely the attempt to rejoin the king under the 
incertitude, whether his majesty would have still 
ventured after so long a delay to remain at Titch- 
field hquse : if indeed some one of the many acci- 
dents, to which his situation became hourly more 
and more exposed, should not have already re- 
lieved him from all anxious thought for his ulte- 
rior safety, is a question, on which it must be 
admitted, that contrary opinions may be enter- 
tained with equal sincerity, as well as equal 
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plausibility. Ashbumham imagined^ (and liere 
he has shewn himself such as he is described by 
lord Clarendon^ ^^ a free speaker of what he ima- 
" gined/') that of the two the former enterprize 
was the least hazardous : and in this instance he 
will once more be found consistent in his senti- 
ments and his statements. In ^lumerating the 
various reasons (already quoted) for having re- 
commended the king's retiring to the isle of 
Wight, he says— -^^ his flight being Uable to no 
^^ other interpretation than to save his life.** 

In one of the three letters, found on the king's 
table on quitting Hampton court, he declares to 
the parliament, that ^^ his personal security is the 
^^ urgent cause of this his retirement.^ And he 
concludes thus : — ^^ Let me foe heard with firee- 
^^ dom, honour, and safety, and I shall instantly 
^^ break through this cloud of rettremef^.^ These 
expressions surely rather convey the idea, that his 
going out of the kingdom was not in ccmt^nplar 
tion. Certainly they better accwd with the no- 
tion of his predetermination to go to the isle of 
Wight, than with lord Clarendon's ^^ certainly y 
" that his majesty never thought of going there." 
We further find subsequently in Ashbumham's 
narrative, that, '^ the king being come to the 
^' island, had for a while ^1 the satisfaction from 
^' the governor, which that place could afford ; his 
^^ flight from Hampton court being understood by 
*^ parliament and armjfy to carry great innocence 
^^ with Ur Nor could it by either of them be unr 
derstood otherwise. The parliament could not be 
displeased at the king's having escaped out of the 
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hands of the army : nor the prmeipal officers at 
bis havmg placed himself out of the reach of 
assassination by the infuriated agitators : least of 
all could Cromwell : to whom, through the evi- 
dence of colonel Whalley's letter to the speaker, 
the intimidating warning of the king's danger had 
been traced. But if, before Ashbumham*s arrival 
at Titchfield house, the king had already de^. 
parted : or if being still there, he had been dissa- 
tisfied, as he actually proved to be, with the terms 
obtained from Hammond, then indeed, still more 
than before his escape, it might be asked, *' whi- 
'^ ther should he go ?'* and " what place would 
^^ receive and defend him ?" now that he had be- 
trayed himself, through that ill-advised message 
to the governor ; and thereby frustrated all the 
hopes, which had been reasonably conceived, of 
hia security ^^ among a people" (so described by 
lord Clarendon) " always well-affected to, the 
" crown : who would not bear to see their king 
^^ ill-used and made a prisoner : and. at that time 
^^ under no such power as could subdue them." 

But the king impatient with too much reason 
at the necessarily protracted absence of his two 
emissaries, had already before their return ^^ sent 
" to Hampton for a vessel to transport himself 
^* into France" And we fiirther learn from Ash- 
buroham's na^nrative, that ^^ after two hours stay 
^^ nih news came of the ship : nor indeed was it 
^^ pos^ble, that there could be a^y ; for that very 
^^ night orders came to the mayor of Southampton 
" to shut that port, and to send the like orders to 
'' the isk of Wight" Now if the king had been 
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apprehended in an attempt to embark ; or after 
having actually embarked ; or even, if the prepa- 
rations for such evasion had been brought to 
light, would that attempt have been equally un- 
derstood by parliament or army to carry gr^at 
innocence ^^ with it?'' And in that case would 
Berkeley or Ashbumham have chosen the better, 
that is the safer, part ? 

Ashbumham's second reason for declining colo- 
nel Hammond's obliging invitation to pass a few 
days with him at Carisbrook castle, accompanied 
with the offer to oust sir John Berkeley, (whose 
account is here follo'wed) was that '^ he did be- 
" lieve himself more useful to his majesty in case 
" he should take ^ny other resolution : well 
" knowing all the sea coast." Of which Berkeley 
has admitted, if not prided himself on his entire 
ignorance. He was aware also, that there was 
another point, on which the difference between 
them was equally great. How acceptable to his 
royal master his own services always were ; and 
how much the reverse were those of his colleague, 
he had very recently received the strongest testi- 
mony. Which is thus related in his narrative — 

" Not many days after '^ (his being dismissed 
from his attendance upon the king at Hampton 
court) ^^ Mr. Legge came to me from his majesty ; 
^* and told me, that his majesty was resolved to 
" escape from Hampton court ; and commanded 
*^ me to contrive it for him. To which I did most 
^^ readily submit : and promised to do my duty 
*^ therein : but desired to know whither he in- 
*^ tended to go ? He replied, his majesty left that 
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^^ thought to me. I told him, that was too hard 
^* a burden for me to undertake : but if he would 
" get the king's consent to impart it to sir John' 
" Berkeley, we would offer him our opinions next 
^^ morning. Mr; Legge told me, it was his mar- 
^^ jestys positive pleasure ^ that sir John Berkeley 
^^ should not he acquainted with his escape. Yet 
^^ in regard he was sent over by the queen ; and 
" that I was very doubtful of my own judgement 
'^ in so weighty a matter ; and for that he was so 
^^ constantly with me, that I could not well avoid 
^^ him, I did (very presumptuously I confess) send 
*^ the king word, that he ought to have the know- 
^^ ledge of that business : and I would be respon- 
'^ sible for him. The next day Mr. Legge came 
" to know what our sense was upon his majesty's 
" remove." 

All expectation, hope, or even desire having 
been repeatedly disclaimed to obtain credit for 
any fact, resting on the authority of Ashbum- 
ham's narrative, it is necessary here to shew, that 
the above relation cannot be discredited by those, 
who believe lord Clarendon's, to be an authentic 
history^ 



" He (the king) saw and observed 
^ men long hefors he received them 
' about his person, 

** And did not lore strangers nor 

very confident wen* 



** Berkeley was tittle known to the 
'^ king and that little not without some 
** pr^udice" 

" Ambition and vanity were known 
*' to be predominant in him ; and 
'* that he had a great confidence in 
*• himtc/f," 



On Berkeley and Ashbumham's joining the 
king on his progress from Holmby to Hampton 
court (as lord Clarendon says) ^* nearly at the 
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^^ same time^*' though not. having come from 
France together — " they were both welcome to 
^* his majesty : the one bringing a special recom- 
^^ mendation from the qiieen : the other needed 
^^no recommendation; the king's own inclina- 
^^ tions disposing him to be very gracious to him " 

Still more recently^ and by a most appalling 
proofs Ashbumham had learnt, what fatal conse- 
quences had ensued from his presumptuous recom- 
mendation of Berkeley to the king's confidence, 
and on his own responsibility. The only atone- 
ment, if indeed any could expiate this abuse of 
the royal favour and reliance, (it being impossible 
with any increase of zeal to devote, and exert him- 
self in his master's service,) was to prevent, if pos- 
sible, ulterior mii^chief from the garrulous levity 
of unconscious indiscretion, and uncontroulable 
conceit. 

It is true that Ashbumham must have knowH 
that colonel Legge still remained in attendance on 
his majesty, who is represented by lord Clarendon 
as having ^^ had in truth a better judgment and 
^^ understatuding than either of the other twa" 
And no one, who, like the author of this vindica* 
tion, has known three generations of his descen- 
dants, can read, that colonel Legge '^ had so 
^* general a reputation of integrity and fidelity to 
^^ his master, that he never fell under the least im- 
" putation or reproach with any man," and not 
feel convinced, that lord Clarendon never pro- 
nounced a more merited eulogium. Yet when 
we are told at the same time, and by the same ofh- 
thority> that ^^ he was a very punctual and steady 
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'' obi§(eiTer of the ordens he receiyed ; but do cod* 
^^ triver of them :" aDd that *^ his modesty aud 
^^ diffideDce di hhnself Dever suffered him to cod* 
^^ trive bold couDsels,*" it is Dot to be forgotten^ 
that, if ever there was a situatiou, iu which ^' bold 
couDsels,'" CDcrgetic measures, and prompt r^olu* 
tioDS were likely to be required, it was that of the 
ill-fiited Mouarch at this critical juDCture* It was 
indeed oue of those, in which the hesitating deli* 
beratioD of the " better judgement" may prove 
more disastrous, thaa the reckless precipitation oi, 
the weaker ^^ undere^tandjuog^'* Surdy then it was 
no very blameably overweening presumptk>n in 
Ashbymham on this, as on the fonn^ occasion, 
to emtertain ^' no doubt, but thajt his presence 
^^ would be very acceptable to the king'' (tilieae 
are lord C^^idon's own words,) especially when 
having so lately found, a$ we 9X^ assured on tbe 
same authority, that he had not erred in a similiff 
anticipation of hijs master's sentiments. 

But the very time when, according to Berkeley, 
the offor was madseby HammQnd to Ashburnham, 
that he ^hwld exchai^e places with Bc^rkieley, 
mi^t alone justify thp irejection flf jit Mpj^ th9» 
twenty-four hours had ekpsed^ sinop thp king had 
despE^tched the bearers of tiw, pprhs^ps fatal, mes- 
sage. Ashbumham ti^carefpre could not but be 
aware, that great must have been the king's iin^ 
patience for their return ; but not greateir than 
his momentarily increafiing danger ^om any ad- 
ditional delay, howeyer trifling. Already w:a8 
BerJkeley iv, the castle ; anid Ivnisfilf mpimt^di 9Bd 
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actually on his way: short as might have been 
the time requisite for effecting this exchange, it 
was not, unless unavoidably, to be wasted : more 
especially, as it might have aflForded occasion for 
another alteration of the governor's capricious 
will and pleasure. 

Formidable ais is the conclusion, that '^the 
*^ whole weight of the prejudice and reproach cast 
^^ on Ashbumham'* is deducible from his refusal, 
and Berkeley's offer, to remain with Hammond ; 
these premises would not have been discussed so 
much at length, if opinions, not more unfavour- 
able, than unjust, had been exclusively confined 
to judges, so little impartial as lord Clarendon, 
and so little unprejudiced as ^^ moi^t men.** But, 
alas ! it is not to be concealed, that there is un- 
deniable evidence of an uncandid and uncharit- 
able interpretation of Ashbumham's motives in 
a quarter, where such sentiments were least 
likely to be entertained. Sir Philip Warwick, in 
that part of his memoirs, which relates to his at- 
tendance on the king, when a prisoner in Caris- 
-brook castle, says t—'^ I never had occasion but 
*^ once at the Isle of Wight to speak with the king 
^^ about this afiair; and it was by an accident, in 
^^ the king's letting himself into that discourse : 
^^ and he did but touch upon it : nor durst I seem 
'^ to be more inquisitive. But when I mentioned, 
^^ that the world had an ill opinion of my friend, 
*^ Mr. Ashbumham's guiding him thither, I re- 
^^ member, he freely replied: * I do no way believe, 
^ ^ he was unfaithful to me ; but I think, he wanted 
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'^ ^. courage at that time/ (which I interpreted his 
^^ majesty meant his not staying with the governor) 
^^ ^ whom I never knew wanted it before.* "* 

If sir Philip Warwick here correctly interpreted 
his majesty's expressions, surely a more favourable! 
judgement, as to the motives of Aslibumham*s not 
staying with the governor, would have been more 
worthy both of him, who declared it ; and of him, 
whom it condemned ; more probable, as more ran 
tional : because more consonant with the character 
of each; such as they have been certified to us: 
that of the king on lord Clarendon's authority ; 
and that of Ashbumham on the unimpeachable 
evidence of recorded facts. The king, who *^ ob- 
" served men long before he received them about 
" his person*' had been not less than twenty years 
the gracious master of one, whom he has desig- 
nated under his own hand 'Hhe most persecuted, 
"because the most faithful, of all his servants ;"-(* 
when he called upon him to devise the plan and 
means of an escape, which, as we are well assured, 
that it ^^ could not be contrived without wonderful 
" saga;city ;" so we need not to be told, that it was 
not to be eflfected without a more than ordinary 

* This very perceptible dislike of the king's to converse on 
the causes which led to his confinement^ (so much as that War- 
wick dared not to betray his curiosity,) tends not to discounte- 
nance the notion, that his having entered into the preliminary 
communicatiou with Hammond was his own spontimeous reso- 
lution. And indeed nothing more is drawn from him^ than his 
exculpation of Ashbumham -, on hearing, that the world had 
formed an ill opinion of his fidelity. 

t See in 'the appendix the king's letter to the queen, dated 
from Newcastle. 
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fijrtiUieBS and courage. But even this proof of an 
unlimited reliance was vague and feeble compared 
with the one, afforded on a former occasion. When 
the king resolved secretly to withdraw himself 
from Oxford, surrounded as he there was, by many 
a gallant and loyal adherent, where was his cha- 
racteristic judgement, his circumspection,— and 
where that slowly matured confideuce, the late 
fruit of a deep-rooted observation, in trusting by 
preference and choice his royal person and for- 
tunes, in so perilous an enterprize, to the sole guir- 
damcy safe-guard and protection of an individual, 
the intrepidity of whose devotion had not been 
tried> and approved, by tests more powerftilly 
and surely decisive, than the equivocal criterion, 
by which Asbbumham's courage has been here 
estimated \ 

But, be it as it may ;— whatever may have been 
Afihbumham's motives, happy has it been for his 
character, that he «uj0fered himself to be swayed 
by them to the refusal of the demand, or to the 
rejection of the proposal, made to him by Ham- 
mondf They indeed, who have found in it a 
handy implement wherewith to " cast all the 
'^ weight of the prejudice and reproach upon him," 
would not the less have overwhelmed him with 
their foul aspersions, if, like Sir John Berkeley, 
he had ^^ embraced the governor's motion most 
" readily." But then, far more arduous, if not 
hopeless, had been the task to exonerate him from 
the accumulated incumbrance, For, as it is, all, 
who, like the king, suspect, that he was on this 
occasion wanting in courage, must, lik§ tbi? V\ue^ 
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absolve him from all suspicion of having been 
deficient in fidelity. The decoy-duck fearlessly 
trusts herself under the tunnel with the decoy^ 
man. — Why then should the traitor Ashbumham 
scruple to remain in Carisbrook castle ; not the 
governor's prisoner, but the guest of his accom- 
plice ? 

XI. 

*^ Sir John Berkeley, shortly after the King^s 
^^ being in the Isle of Wight, transported himself 
" inta France, and remained still with the duke 
^^ of York, to the time of king Charles the second's 
" return, Mr. Ashbumham continued in Eng* 
^ land, and so more liable to reproach." 



From liability to reproach, *^ so" to be incurred, 
the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, 
and the earls of Lindsay and Southampton were 
not solicitous to be exempt. On the contrary, as 
the constitutionally responsible advisers of a kin^, 
who can do no wrong, having first proffered in 
vain the vicarious sacrifice of their lives; and 
having then, as loyal subjects and faithful ser- 
vants, paid the last duties to their sovereign and 
master, in such funeral rites, as the well grounded 
mistrust, suspicion, and fear of a rebellious usur^ 
pation dared to vouchsafe, they too thought, that 
by remaining at home they should best consult the 
interests of their king, the welfare of their country, 
and the maintenance of their own honour. Leav- 
ing to other ministers and great officers of state 
to grace the empty pageant, the ^^ unreal mockery'^ 
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of a royal court ; internally, distracted by cabal, 
and disgraced by profligacy ; externally,* humi- 
liated by neglect, and outraged by duplicity. 
. As soon as the king's attendants had been 
forced by the governor to quit the isle of Wight, 
sir John Berkeley relates in his memoir, that he 
suggested to Legge and Ashbumham the propriety 
of some one of them being despatched to the 
queen to inform her majesty of the recent occur- 
rences. They who have obtained no further in- 
sight into Berkeley's character than such as is to 
be derived from the extracts given in this com- 
mentary, will perhaps as readily anticipate, as sir 
John himself had done, the results of this sugges- 
tion. Not only that it was instantly adopted, but 
followed up by the unanimous resolution that no 
one was so fit to perform this duty as he, who was 
known to rank so high in her majesty's estimation 
and confidence. If on the former occasion Berke- 
ley was right in his conjecture, that *^ Mr. Aish- 
" bumham went with a better heart to horse" 
(which he might well do) than the one, with 
which sir John went over the drawbridge, with 
^^ the image of the gallows very perfectly before 
^^ him ;" it is to be supposed, that the heart of the 
latter setting out on his return to his royal patro- 
ness's court had in its turn at least as great an 
advantage over that of the former. And it is here 
that Ashbumham's remark on sir John's oflfering 

* The prince had been above two months with the .queeii his 
i^other before any notice was taken of his being in France by 
the least message sent from the court to congratulate his arrival 
there.— Clarendon's Hist. 
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himself as the hostage, would have been better 
timed and more fairly applied^ namely, that sir 
John's going on this mission '^ signified only a 
'^ man's drawing his neck out of the collar.** And 
a galling collar it proved to be. Legge and Ash- 
burnham, according to the narrative of the latter, 
'^ being after.near a quarter of a year's attendance 
"in the night upon. the. sea-shore, and the greatest 
" part thereof in the winter season, taken pri- 
" soners, &c." This fact rests not solely on his 
testimony: in pcnnt of time the severity of the 
service is by the most unquestionable documents 
shewn to have been underrated. It appears on 
the journals that the house on the,19th of May, 
being informed, that " Mr. Ashbumham and 
"colonel Legge were taken and apprehended 
".near Winchester park in the county of Hants, 
" it was ordered, that they should be forthwith 
" secured and committed to. Windsor castle.*' 
And in the letters from the committee at Derby 
house to Hammond, notice is given of the disco- 
very . at . Netley of preparations for the king's 
escape ; where Ashburnham mentions horses for 
that purpose having been more than once provided. 

XII. 

" They were both of them great opiniators, yet 
" irresolute, and easy to be shaken by any thiilg 
" they had not thought of before ; and exceed- 
^^ ingly undervalued. each other's understanding; 
" but, as it usually falls out in men of that kind 
" of composition and talent, they were both dis- 
" — c^'-H to communicate more freplv with, and 
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^ conseqneatly to be advised by new acquaint* 
^* ance^ and men they had lately began to know 
'' than old friends, &c." 

FVom a partial resemblance, real or imaginary^ 
in some particular quality, or propensity, to infer 
a general congeniality of character and disposition 
is an assumption less uncommon than unfair. It 
is thus that lord Clarendon's readers are taught 
to believe, that Berkdey and Ashbumham had, 
as it were, but one character between them. 
Whereas it may be sl^wn, and almost on lord 
Clarendon's authority alone, that they possessed 
in common absolutely nothing, but that noble and 
learned statesman's displeasure and disdain. These 
however were not in equal shares divided between 
them. Why the so evidently kirger portion of the 
former was bestowed on Ashbumham is unac- 
counted for : but, that it was, (and undeserve<fly) 
so, has already been in some measure, and will 
hereafter be more fiilly demonstrated^ 

Of the king's affection for Ashbumham the his- 
tory of the rebellion abounds with reiterated as- 
surances : while the instances of the queen's par- 
tiality for Berkeley are not few. On the other 
hand it appears, that the queen's aversioti to 
Ashbumham was even stronger than the king's 
dislike of Berkeley. So early as the 13th of 
March 1645, it may be seen in the intercepted 
letters published by the parliament, that the queen 
was urging the too uxorious monarch to "re- 
^ member what she had spoken to him concerning 
" Jack Berkeley for master of the wards." 
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Tke king in his answer reminds her majesty 
that the place had been long destined for sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas^ who was then^ and had been for 
many years, secretary of state. It was, however, 
according to lord Clarendon, afterwards given to 
the lord high treasurer, Cottington. Which fisu^ts 
sufficiently bespeak the situation, as one of high 
dignity and large emolument, to have been deemed 
the honourable meed, and liberal remuneration of 
long and meritorious services in the administra- 
tion of government. And it was for such an office 
as this, that statesmen 



'' old 

*' In bearded majesty" 

found a competitor in one " little known to the 
*' king, and that little not without some prejudice;" 
and of whom we are elsewhere told, that " he was 
'^ less known among those persons of honour and 
" quality, who had followed the king, being in a 
" very private station before the war, and his 
*' post in it being in the farthest comer of the 
^^ kingdom, and not much spoken of, till the end 
" of it, when he was not beholden to reports." 
This intercepted letter may alone suffice to prove, 
that Berkeley's character has not been misrepre- 
sented, where we read — *^ Ambition and vanity 
'^ were well known to be predominant in him and 
*^ that he had a great confidence in himlself." 
^^ Sir John Berkeley (lord Clarendon's History is 

here quoted) '^ after his surrender of Exeter voi. v. 

"waited upon the queen at Paris being still a^**^^' 
" menial servant to her majesty, and having a 

VOL. I. Q 
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^^ friend in that court that governed^ and loVed 
^^ him better, than any body else did,*' This friend^ 
and a more powerful one he could not have had^ 
was the lord Jermyn^ afterwards earl of St Albans : 
who was at that time (according to the same au- 
voi.y. thority) ^^ the queen's chief officer, and governed 
p. 555. ic ^j j^^j. receipts, and he loved plenty so w^ll, 
" that he would not be without it, whatever others 
*^ suffered. All who had any relation to the Prince, 
" were to implore his aid ; and the prince him- 
^^ self could obtain nothing but by him ; which 
^' made most persons of honour of the English 
*^ nation who were driven into banishment, as 
" many of the nobility and chief gentry of the 
'^ kingdom then were, choose rather to make their 
^^ residence in any other place, as Caen, Rouen, 
" and the like," &c. Of the queen's favour, and of 
her chief officer's friendship, how well sir John 
knew to avail himself has been recorded in many 
a page of History. 
How different Ashbumham's reception was at the 
Vol. T. same court, — ^is thus related by lord Clarendon. 
— Having been '^ driven from the king by the Scots 
^^ after he had conducted his majesty to them, he 
^^had transported himself into France, and was 
^^ at this time residing at Rouen ; having found, 
*^ upon his address to the queen at Paris upon his 
^^ first arrival, that his abode at some other place 
" would not be ungrateful to her majesty, and so 
^^ he removed to Rouen ; where he had the society 
" of many,* who had served the king in the most 
^^ eminent qualifications." 

* Among these were the lord treasurer Cottington, and the 



p. 448. 
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(So largB a share of the king's fisivour and confi- 
dence^ as that with which Ashburnham had long 
been honoured^ was.perhaps at no time the recom- 
mendation best calculated to ensure to him a gra- 
cious reception from the queen. But that he should 
at this juncture have experienced unequivocal 
proofs of her majesty's positive dislike may be thus 
accounted for. It appears^ that^ at the moment 
of his arrival at Paris^ the queeh^ who had been 
for some time very urgent that the prince of Wales 
should quit the Isle of Jersey, and reside with her, 
had at length resolved to send thither the lords 
Digby and Jermyn with her absolute commands 
to that effect. This gave occasion to very warm 
debates between the lords of the queen's party, and 
the members Qf the prince's council, appointed by 
the king« Which ended in the latter's protesting 
strongly against that measure ; and refusing, (un- 
til they should have received his majesty's plea- 
sure,) to attend the prince. It is on this occasion, 
that lord Clarendon avows that which the reader 
will probably learn not without surprise, even 
though he may not have forgotten former simi- 
lar instances of inadvertency and inconsistency; 
" Moreover, Mr. Ashhvrnhams opinion, which he voi. r. 
" had delivered to the lord Capel, wrought very"^'^^' 
^^ much upon them; for that a man so entirely 
" trusted by the king, who had seen him as lately 
^^ as any body, should bring no directions from 

earl of Bristol and sir Edward Nicholas^ secretaries of state y to 
whom was afterwards added sir Edward Hyde^ chancellor of the 
exchequer. Hist, of Rebellion^ vol. vi. p. 2^. 
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*^ his majesty to his son, and that he should believe, 
^^ that it was Jitter for the prince to stay in Jersey 
^^ than to remove into France/ till his majesty's 
" pleasure was better understood, confirmed tftem 
^^ in the judgment, they had delivered." The opi- 
nion here alluded to is as follows : Mr. Ashbum- 
^ ham confesses to the lord Capel, that he thought 
'^ it very pernicious to the king, that the prince 
^^ should come into France in that conjuncture.** 
Now what was this opinion, so delivered to the 
lord Capel ? It was not a conjecture, as to what 
he fancied, that his majesty's inclination might 
probably be ; but the confession of his own opi- 
nion, that it would be very pernicious to the king, 
if the prince were removed into France: and that 
he believed it was fitter for the prince to stay in 
Jersey. And of whom was this the *^ opinion ;" 
which " wrought so much upon" the whole privy 
council ; whereof sir Edward Hyde was a mem- 
ber ; so as to have " confirmed them in the judg- 
'^ ment they had delivered ?'* It was that of an 
individual, heretofore known to lord Clarendon*s 
readers, as the '' king's market man f as shaUow 
a sycophant, as ever insinuated himself within the 
precincts of a royal bedchamber : and of whom 
they are in a very few pages after told, that, 
^^ though he had some ordinary craft in insinuating, 
" he was of no deep and piercing judgement to 
^ discover what was not unwarily exposed,** Yet, 
though ^^ neither deep nor piercing,'* this judge- 
ment was the touchstone, on which an illustrious 
statesman assayed the metal of his own senti- 
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ments ; and the authority^ to which he submitted 
his own counsel to be approved^ sanctioned^ and 
ratified. 

From the manner^ in which the lord Capel is 
mentioDed in the two passages above quoted^ it 
may not perhaps be too presumptuous,— it cannot 
surely be absurd,— to avow a hope, in which it is 
so natural to indulge, — that this truly great man 
may by inference be considered as one of ^^ those, 
"of greatest reputation,"* who are represented to 
have entertained of Ashbumham's honour and 
talents a less mean opinion, than that, which lord 
Clarendon is so often diligently labouring to esta- 
blish ; and not seldom incautiously co-operating 
to overthrow. Of these his patrons and cham- 
pions the noble historian has in particular named 
the king ; as also the marquis of Hertford, the 
earl of Southampton, the lord Culpepper, and sir 
Edward Nicholas- 

To contrast with these we shall find the penates 

* No prouder eulogium ever immortalized the name and cha- 
racter of a man than the one pronounced by Cromwell^ when vir- 
tually passing sentence of death on the lord Capel. After some 
of the customary hypocritical canting about " his affection for the 
" public good outweighing his private friendship," he spoke the 
truth 5 when in the following words he said, — '* he knew the 
" lord Capel very well, and knew that he would be the last man 
" in £ngland that would forsake the royal interest 5 that he had 
" great courage, industry, and generosity ; that he had many 
'^ friends who would always adhere to him ^ and that as long as 
** he lived, what condition soever he was in, he would be a thorn 
'* in their sides 3 and therefore, for the good of the common- 
*' wealth, he should give his vote against the petition." 

Hist, of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 260. 
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of sir John Berkeley, (those tutelary household- 
gods, whom he iserved and worshipped,) to be 
carved out of other materials, or cast in other 
moulds. We are told, that at this time he (Ihe 
would-be master of the wards !) " was still a menial 
** servant to her majesty :** but soon afterwards 
that he became the superior of the duke of York's 
Vol. vi. femily ; haying before been *' sent' by the iqueen 
^. 20.589. « ^^ ^^^ upon his royal highness as governor in 
" the room of the lord Byron,*' — ^^ and called 
*' himself, without any authority for it, ' lintendant 
" ^ des affaires de son Altesse royale;' had the ma- 
^^ nagement of all his receipts and disbursements ; 
*^ and all the rest depended iipon him'.'* As for 
his friends ; with the single exception of the lord 
Jermyn's comparative love of him, who according 
to lord Clarendon only ^^ loved him better, than 
*^ any one else did,'* sir John seems to have been, 
like the hero of Lafontaine's Fable, 

" Un homme^ qui s*aimait sans avoir de rivaux." 

There can be no doubt, that among the principal 
causes, though not declared, which weighed with 
the chancellor in forming that judgment, so satisfac- 
torily confirmed by the decisive opinion of a groom 
of the bedchamber, that the queen's wishes and 
commands for the prince of Wales' residjing with 
her, could not be complied with, was her majesty's 
well known zeal for making converts to the ca- 
tholic religion. That sir Edward Hyde was a 
staunch assertor, and powerful advocate of the 
est^^blished church, is not le^s notorious : but that 
Ashburnham, an obscure individual, save when 
the malevolance of his deti'aqtors throws a false 
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light on his character^ was not less ardent and 
sincere in his devotion to it, is a truth, which no- 
thing "but the course observed in this vindication 
could have brought into notice. Berkeley, when 
speaking of the treaty in negotiation between the 
king and the Scots commissioners, says, — " But 
^^ Mr. Ashbumham refined much upon several ex- 
*^ pressions of the articles, that concerned the cove- 
" nant and church of England ; of which he was 
^^ a great professor." That he was no little per- 
former of that, which he so greatly professed, will 
be elsewhere demonstrated. On the contrary, 
Burnet affirms of the lord Berkeley, that ^^ he 
^^ seemed to lean to popery." That there was no 
deception in this apparent. leaning the uninter- 
rupted support of the queen, and that of the duke 
of York, which continued the same, through a 
period of thirty years, to the time of his death in 
1678 are irrefifagable proofs. To ihe efficacious 
influence of this well cultivated and exuberant 
patronage are to be ascribed in 1658 his elevation 
to the peerage : at the restoration, his admission 
into the privy council, with the offitce Of comp- 
troller of the household : and in 1669 his appoint- 
ment to the lieutenancy of Ireland. On which 
occasion Burnet has observed, that ; " he was ia 
*^ man in whom it appeared with how little true 
^^ judgment courts distribute favours, and honours. 
" He had a positive way of undertaking, and de- 
^^ ternrining in every^ thing : but was a very weak 
" man ; and not incorrupt." Nor did he reach 
the goal of his successM career, until he had been 
^nt embassador to the court of France. . 
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Far different were the retributory honours^ and 
compensating emoluments^ which fell to the share 
of Ashbumham on the restoration of that ndonar- 
chy, to which he had contributed, as he had be- 
fore done in defence of it. These were ; the rein- 
statement as groom of the bedchamber, to which 
he had been appointed in the year 1627, early in 
the preceding reign: and the tardy, piece-meal, 
repayment of ^^ sums of money,'' (admitted by 
lord Clarendon to have been ^^ considerable**), with 
which, at the hazard of his life, as well as of his 
fortune, he had supplied his necessitous and expa- 
triated king. 

More than enough has been adduced to shew 
how essentially and universally diflferent from each 
other must have been these two characters, which 
lord Clarendon has so strangely assimilated. Yet 
there is one more instance to be added, which has 
not been reserved, for the climax of the contrast, 
but on account of its applicability to a considera- 
tion of more importance. It may be seen in the 
History of the Rebellion, that soon after the acces- 
sion of king Charles the second to all that re- 
mained of regal inheritance, its style and title,r— 
his majesty resolved to appoint a new council. 
Vol. yi.^ When " the queen very earnestly pressed the king, 
'^ that sir John Berkeley might likewise be made 
^^ a counsellor ; which his majesty would not con- 

^^ sent to ; Berkeley took this refusal very 

" heavily, confidently insisted upon a right 

^^ he had, by a promise of the late king, to be 
*^ master of the wards ; and that oflSicer had usu- 
" ally been of the privy council He pressed 



p. 562-3. 
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'^ the chancellor of the exchequer to urge this 
^^ matter of right to the kihg^ and said^ the queen 
^^ would declare^ that the (late) king had promised 
^^it to her." Lord Clarendon proceeds to say, 
that ^^ he had at that time much kindness for him, 
'^ and did really desire to oblige him, but he durst 
^^ not urge that for a reason to the king, which 
" could be none ;** and which, he knew, ^^ had no 

^^ foundation in truth and told him, that 

^^ the king could not at this time do a more ungra- 
^^ cious thing, that would lose him more the hearts 
"and affections of the nobility and gentry of 
" ^England, than in making a master of the wards, 
" « • • . .and insisting on that part of his prerOga- 
" tive, which his father had consented.to part with.'* 
Sir John, dissatisfied with so very insufficient a 
reason, resolved, that." since his friends would 
" not, he would himself require justice of the 
" king." To whom, being^* in the next room," he 
immediately went, and " pressed his majesty to> 
" make good the promise his father had made ; 

" and magnified the services he had done 

" The king, who knew him very well, and believed 
" little of his history, and less of his father's pro- 
" mise, was willing rather to reclaim him from his 
" importunity, than to give him a positive denial, 

" lest it might indispose his mother, or 

" his brother." But finding, that this would not 
prevail, " at last the king, which he used not to do 
" in such cases, gave him a positive denial, and 
" reprehension at once." Berkeley, imputing the 
whole of this failure to lord Clarendon, ]:eprpached 
him with it ; and en^ed with telling him, ^^ that 
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*< from henceforward he might not expect any 
^^ friendship from him l** Many years after this 
sir John proved himself to be much more than, 
what is commonly called^ as good as his word.* 
In a letter of lord Combury's of the 8th December 
1667^ on his father^ lord Clarendon's quitting the 
kingdom^ addressed to the duke of Ormonde is 
the following passage : ^^ One thing I must not 
^* omit telling your grace, which is, that lord 
*^ Berkeley very industriously spreads abroad a 
^^ rumour, that, to his knowledge your grace hath 
^^ broken all friendship with my father for above 
" these two years : which I am sure a better au- 
^^ thority than his cannot make me believe. Your 
'^ grace hath too much generosity to abandon one, 
" whom you have long protected, without telling 
^^ him of it.'' It must be superfluous to add, that 
the' duke in his answer denied, that there had 
ever been grounds for the fabrication of so foul a 
calumny. 

It may be equally superfluous to observe, that 
if at this moment the feelings of Clarendon were 
suiSceptible of still further excitement, malevolence 
never was more ingeniously exercised in the appli- 
cation of additional torture, than when Berkeley 
thus circulated a mmour that the recently dis- 
inissed chancellor had been previously abandoned 
by the duke of Ormond. 

Be it here recalled that while Berkeley was thus 

* The first opportunity which presented fof any marked dis- 
play of Berkeley's malevolence was on the occasion of the duke 
of York's intrigue and subsequent marriage with the chancellor's 
daughter.^ 'Continuation df Life, vol. iii. p. 374, et seq. 
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basely intent on the rancorous gratification of an 
unprovoked malignity^ Ashbumham has been seeii 
fearlessly continuing to pay the voluntary tribute 
of undiminished homage^ and unshaken attach- 
ment to a meritorious statesman^ now become the 
persecuted prey of factious virulence ; the sport of 
popular delusion ; and the victim of royal turpi- 
tude. To what causes then are to be attributed 
the inveteracy of lord Clarendon's ill will towdrdi^ 
the latter : and the propensity to his more lenient 
judgement^ aiid favourable opinion of the fortn^r^ 
equally manifest^ and equally unaccounted for? 
It is true, that in speaking of Berkeley singly 
and separately, he is not sparing of positive invec- 
tives ; yet, in the details of his relation, comparison 
is never instituted biit to the premeditated disad- 
vantage of Ashbumham. 

Nothing can appear more strange and unnar- 
tural, than lord Clarendon's partiality for Berke- 
ley, when we consider the above-noticed atrocious 
and unpardonable intent to outrage his feelings, 
and to blast his reputation. The chancell6r*s ori- 
ginal predilection could riot but have been much 
impaired, as we are told, that it was, by Berkeley's 
indecent and insulting application, that* he wbuld 
join in urging on the king a plea which he knew 
to be most untruie, for thii purpose of plading him 
in a situation, for which he knew him to be most 
iinfiL Nor could the force of the affront have been 
mitigated by his subseqiiehtly betraying k liatttre, 
so selfishly vile, as that the better ^6 secure to 
himself a seat at the Council Board, he would not 
have scrupled to expose to greater jeopardy the 
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precarious restoration of the king to his hereditary 
throne. 

To counterbalance such disgusting enormities 
where are the offensive depravities to weigh down 
the opponent scale ? 

There can be no doubt, that lord Clarendon 
without entreaty, exhortation or appeal would 
have had the candour freely to impart, whatever 
had come to his knowledge respecting Ashbum- 
ham more culjpable than has been set forth in the 
History of "the Invasion of the Chancellor of 
" the Exchequer s Office ;** more despicable than 
has been told in the Tale of ^^ the King and the 
"Market Man:** or more ridiculous than has 
HistroL been recounted in " that pleasant story much 
"spoken of in the court;'* which administered 
" some mirth ;** — ^the pleasantry of which mainly 
consists in describing, when the lord Capel and 
Ashbumham were sent by the king to borrow 
money, how the latter was taken for an impostor; 
and how, " after an ill supper, he was shewed an 
" indifferent bed.** Great must surely be the 
dearth of fact, and " lack of argument/* when 
frequent recourse is had to sarcastic ridicule, and 
contumelious disparagement ; to disingenuous con- 
struction and slanderous insinuation. 

" Sed aliud est maledicere, aliud accusare. Ac- 
" cusatio crimen desiderat, rem ut definiat, homi- 
" nem ut notet, argumento probet, teste confirmet 
" Maledictio autem nihil habet propositi prseter 
" contumeliam/* 

(Gic: Orat: pro M: Coelio.) 
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XIII. 

^^ Ashbumham was not afterwards called in (,} 
^ question for being instrumental in the king's 
^^ going away : — ^but lived unquestioned long after ^j 
^^ in the sight of the parliament^ and in eonver- 
'^ sation with some of the army who had most 
^^ deceived him.^ 

^^ And^ which was more censured than all the 
^^ rest, after the murder of the king he compound- 
" ed, as was reported, at an easy rate : — 

^^ And lived at ease and grew rich for many 
^^ years together without interruption," 

It is possible, and therefore it shall be presumed, 
that lord Clarendon was ignorant of all, and each, 
of these allegations being utterly false. But that, 
which it is impossible to admit is, that he should 
not be aware that collectively, or separately con- 
sidered, such data could lead to no other conclu- 
sion, than that Ashbumham was favoured by those 
men, who had pxtt to death the king; of whom 
he pretended to be the eminently loyal subject 
and faithful servant ; and who had destroyed both 
in church and state the constitution, of which he 
professed himself an ardent admirer and zealous 
assertor. Nor can he be supposed to haye been 
unconscious, that the only conviction which can 
result from that conclusion will necessarily be, 
that to have been so favoured, Ashbumham must 
have been guilty of the foulest treachery and the 
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blackest ingratitude^ that ever merited the execrar 
tion of mankind. 

Equally impossible is it to reconcile on this 
occasion^ (as on many others^) the noble histo- 
rian's practice with his theory, or his perform- 
ances with his professions. Where, than in the 
paragraph, which forms the Thesis of the present 
disquisition, or indeed throughout the relation, 
from which it is extracted, can be found a stronger 
instance of disregard, and violation of that maxim, 
for the observance of which, on another occasion, 
the illustrious moralist thus seems to apologize ? 
H»t.Toi.y. " Mons. Montrevil was a person utterly un- 
p.383*4. « known to me, nor had I ever intercourse or cor- 
^' respondence with him ; so that what I shall 
^^ say of him cannot proceed from affection or 
" prejudice, nor if I shall say any thing for his 
" vindication from those reproaches, which he did, 

*^ and does lie under I say, if what I here set 

^^ down of that transaction shall appear some vin- 
^^ dication of that gentleman from those impida- 
^^ tions under which his memory remains blasted, it 
" can be imputed only to the love of truth, which 
^^ ought, in commxm honesty, to he preserved in his- 
" tory as the very soul of it, towards all persons 

^[ who come to be mentioned in it I take it 

" to be a duty incumbent on me to clear him from 
^^ any guilt with which his memory lies unjustly 
'^ chojrged, and to make a candid interpretation of 
^^ those actions, which appear to have resulted from 
^^ ingenuity, and upright intentions, how unsuccess- 
^^ful soever."* 
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How can it be said that Ashbumham. ^^ was not (a) 
".called in question** for being instrumental in the 
king*s going away^ when the following facts are 
verified upon paramount authority ? 

Commons Journals^ 12th November 1647. 

" Ordered — John Ashbumbam to be sent for in 
" safe custody, upon suspicion of being privy to 
" the king*s escape." 
Nov. 16. 

" To be sent for as a delinquent.'' 

That these orders were not carried into execur 
tion was owing to the king's formal protest, and 
Hammond's earnest remonstrance, as may be seen 
in his letter, to the speaker, against the measure, 
as a breach of good faith and a violation of express 
engeLgtment. But that, however suspended, they 
were never revoked, or cancelled, and that on 
Ashbumham's being driven from his attendance 
on the king in the Isle of Wight, and thereby 
deprived of. all protection on account of Ham- 
mond's promises, they revived^ is evident from 
the following entry on the Journals. 
May 19, 1648. 

^^ The house on being inforrnqd^ that Mr. Ash- 
^^ bumham and colonel Legge were taken and 
^^ apprehended, ordered: that they should be forth- 
^^ vnth secured and committed to Windsor Castle.'* 

Now for what reason could Ashbumham have 
been thus both " taken and apprehended," but 
for being instrumental in the king's going away? 
It does not appear that he had ever, before or 
since^ committed any highway robbery ; or indeed 
burglary; with the sole exception of that metapho- 
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rically felonious breaking open of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer's Office. If it was not long, 
before he regained his liberty, the cause and man- 
ner of effecting it are proofs of any thing, rather 
than of favour and indulgence, on the part of those 
into whose power he had MleiL 

^^ Commons Journals, July 1, 1648. 

^^ Ordered : The general to offer an exchange 
^^ of the lord CapeFs son for sir William Massam.** 
— ^This offer was rejected by the lord Goring; 
who commanded the royal army. Then comes 
the resolution of 

^^ July 10th. That Mr. John Ashbumham a pri- 
"soner by order of the house be forthwith 
^^ exchanged for sir William Massam, and the 
^^ gentlemen of the Committee of Essex, now pri- 
^^ soners in Colchester." 

That the same was carried into effect, but not 
readily, Rushworth has thus recorded. 

" August 7th, 1648. — Sir William Massam was 
*^ this day exchanged for Mr. Ashbumham ; the 
" most considerable prisoner in the kingdom."* 

In the more detailed account of this transaction 
in Ashbumham's narrative, which is here sub- 
mitted, there will be found nothing, that i& not in 

* It is passing strange^ that one, inborn we know, on the 
authority of lord Clarendon, to have been nothing more than a 
groom of the bedchamber, should have been looked upon as 
*' the most considerable prisoner in the kingdom," and as such, 
have been in exchange as well worth a major general, (being 
moreover a knight,) and a whole conmiittee of Essex squires, as 
a sovereign is now equivalent to a half-sovereign in gold and 
ten shillings in silver. 
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strict accord with the foregoing authenticated 
facts. 

^^ By his majesty's great favour in writing to 
^^ those honourable and faithftil persons in Col- 
'^ Chester, and by their submission to his majesty's 
" pleasure, and friendly inclinations towards me, 
^^ I was exchanged for sir William Massam : but 
^^ with this condition ; that I should depart the 
^^ kingdom in two months ; and in the mean time 
^^ to continue at my house in Sussex, and not to 
" come nearer London. _ So very rigid and severe 
" the parlianient and army were to me. With one 
^^ of which, or both, it had been thought, I kept 
" an unworthy and disloyal correspondence." 

Lord Clarendon in noticing the several resolu- 
tions of the house of commons, preparatory to the 
treaty of Newport, has given the following. ^^That 
^^ all those persons, who were named by the king, 
" should have free liberty to repair to him, and to 
^^ remain with him." But he has thought proper 
to omit one of these resolutions, by which it ap- 
pears that of all those persons so named, amount- 
ing to forty-six in number, two only were refiised. 
'' August 30th, 1648. 

^' The question being put for giving liberty to 
" Mr. John Ashbumham and Mr. William Legge 
" to go the king to attend him during the time 
^^ of the treaty, it passed in the negative : Mr. 
*^ John Ashbumham standing in the first excep- 
'^ tion from pardon : and Mr. William Legge be* 
** ing under restraint."* 

* It may not be irrdevant to notice the diflference between 
the two reasons^ here distinctly assigned for this refusal. With 
VOL. I. R 
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This exception may not have been designedly 
omitted by lord Clarendon 3 although he is so fiur 
circumstantial in his rielatlon^ as to state^ that on 
Hist Toi. the king's list of those of ^^ his servants^ which he 
▼1. p. a08. ^^ ^ired; might be admitted to come to him, were 
*^ the doke^ of Ricfamo(nd, the marquis of Hert- 
*^ ford/^e earls of Southampton:. and Lindsey all 
' <^ four 'gentlemen of his bedchkniber. He named 
>^ likewise all the other servants, whose attendance 
^f he desif ed in their several offices.* '* The noto- 
rious ikct «f Ashbumham's having, been taken 
prisimer shortly after his expulsion fedm the Isle 
of 'Wight, and the stipulations on which his ex- 
change was effected, may also haye escaped the 
noble historian's memory : certain however it is, 
that but for these v omissions he never could have 
asserted^ tbat ^' Ashbumham was not afterwards 
'^ called in question for being instrumental in 
*^ the king's going away, but lived unquestioned 
^ longafter in the sight of the parliament/' 



(b) As for Ajshbumham's having ^^ liv^d in conver- 
^ sation with some of the officers of the army,'' 
it could only have been with th6se> whose nar 
tures were the. most chri^tianly charitable. Be- 
cause five years of the interregnum were passed 

respect to Legge^ it is because he is still a prisoner : with respect 
* to Ai^hbumham/who had been liberated on exchange^ it is be- 
cause " he was in the first exception from pardon." Which 
throws no diiscredit at least on his Btftting, tiiat a condition of his 
exchange was that he should depart the kingdoifi In two months. 
* The names of each of these servants, as well as the bishops 
and king's chaplains^ and law ofitoers of the crown nay be seen 
inthe.Commcma^ Journals: 
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by him in close imprisoiuaient in the Tower ;* and 
tbree in Guernsey Castle. Thu^ however eight 
years out of the period of somem^hat more than 
eleven years are accounted for. In what manner 
the remainder was passed by Ashburnham^ he has 
in tixtkt pai*t of bis Narrative wiiere he replies to 
the objections made to his having remaijied in 
Englatid after eoncludii^ his composition^ thus 
svpplied-*-^^ First I was followed so close with 
^^ ajotioAs of forty-fou)r thousand pounds for mo- 
^^ nies I stood eiigaged for his late mjE^esty^ that 
'^ it was uttei*ly impossible for me to stir from 
" hencex in the next place I was for the space of 
" threef'years^so persecuted by committees to dis- 
^^ cover who had lent the king any money during 
" the war as I had scarce time to eat my bread. 
^^ In Which examination^ it must be granted^ that 
" I was equally careful of other mien's preservation 
" with my own." 

* Even lord Clarendon himself (not very consistently with the 
ahove account either that Ashhurnham ** lived unquestioned" 
or '* Bved at ease**) has certified, that Ashbumham " was com- 
" mitted to the Tower by Cromwell, where he remained till his 
" death." 

The cause of this his last imprisonment is thus recorded in 
Whitelock's Memorials. 

" June 7, 1654. — ^Upon the exammation of the plot against 
''the lord protector and his government it appears that the 
" conspirators intended to assassinate the protector and some 
" chief persons in the government and to proclaim the king; 
" with pardon to all except three persons. 

" Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and two of his brothers, colonel Ash- 
" buHiham and Mr. John Ashbumham with several others are 
" under custody for it. And addition made to the guarda at the 
" Towefr." 
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Now admitting, that under th^e circnmstanceg 
the whole of Ashbumham^s leisure was passed 
*^ in conversation with some of the officers of the 
^^ army,** until it shall be ascertained, who these 
officers were, there can be here no sufficient foun- 
dation, on which to reuse even a suspicion of trea- 
chery. Mrs. Hutchinson in her Memoirs says 
that, ^' while at Hampton Court, the king had 
'^ gained over some of the officers of the army." 
This is confirmed by lord Clarendon in these 
words : — ^^ There were some officers, who would 
'^ have been glad, that the king might have been 
" restored by the army, for the preferments, which 
^^ they expected might fell to their share.** 

But there were others actuated by purer mo- 
tives to resume their native allegiance]: in whom 
a sense of honour and of good faith, as well as of 
loyalty, had never been extinct. 
Among these the noble historian has thus par- 
HistToL ticularly noticed major Huntington, as — ^^ one of 
^* ^' * ^* the best officers they had ; and major to Crom- 
^^ well's own regiment of horse, upon whom he 
'^ relied upon any enterprize of importance more 
" than upon any man, &c. — Huntington, when he 
" observed Cromwell to grow colder in his expres- 
" sions for the king than he had formerly been, 
^^ expostulated with him in very sharp terms for 
^ ^ abusing him, and making him the instrument to 
" cozen the king,* &c.** " In a short time after he 
" gave up his commission, and would serve no 
^^ longer in the army.*' 

To which notices the noble historian might have 
added one of still greater importance, which makes 
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the omission of it the more strange. Soon after 
this resignatioii^ Huntington presented to the 
house of lords — ^^ a charge of high treason against 
^^ lieutenant general Cromwell ; making oath be- 
" fore the lords, that what he had affirmed in this 
^^ charge, as of his own knowledge, was true : and 
^^ what upon hearsay, he believed could be attest- 
^^ ed^* This charge was read by the lords; and 
by them sent down to the commons. But Crom- 
welFs party, apprized in time, contrived to prevent 
the message from being received. Nothing there- 
fore appears in the Commons Journals on this 
subject. Huntington on finding himself thus ex- 
cluded, made his appeal to the public by printing: 
— ^^ Sundry reasons inducing major Huntington 
^^ to lay down his commission; humbly presented 
^^ to the honourable houses of parliament." * Of 
which two editions (according to the parliamen- 
tary history) were printed on the same day. 

But there is a subsequent mention made of 
Huntington, which, in point of time, is still more 
applicable to the present argument. Speaking of a 
time previous to Monk's tardy declaration in favour 
of the crown, lord Clarendon says — ^^ Some of 
^^ the officers of the army, as Ingoldsby, and Hun- 
^^ tington, made tender of their services to the 
'' king." 

There was also colonel Cook. Who wrote — 
^' Certain passages, which happened at Newport 

* These " sundry reasons*' are given at length in the Lords* 
Journals as entered on the second of August 1648^ as well as the 
proceedings of the house thereon^ on the thirds fourth and fifth 
of the same month. , 
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« in the Isle of :|WQght Nov. 2d, 1648 : mlafchig to 
^^ king Cbaittes !• written by Wth Edward Cook of 
^^ Highnam in Gloucesterghire; «ome'tiiiieiOcdoiiel 
^ of a regiihernt under Oliver CromweH/'* 'The 
author d€^larei», thait this account was drawn iip 
in pursuance 'of the king's iiq'unctions; who^at 
parting from the duke of RiQ^moad^ whfn t>n Ms 
way to Hurst CSastle, said t ^ Repiembw ine £6 my 
^^ lord Lindsay, and ta ooIoniBl Cook: and com- 
^^ mandCook fix)m me neter- to forget the prasages 
" of this night.*' Cook forther adds, that he dreUr 
up this Nalrrative, with the approbation aiid assist- 
ance of the duke of^itiebmond andiearLof Oadsay, 
^^ while all the pas9ages were ripe in their, memo- 
^*ries" 

Lastly there wasJ^ddax himself. .Of whom the 
noble historian lias tnftly said, that — ^' he wished 
^^ nothing tha4> Gromw^U did, bsoA yet contributed 
^^ to bripg it all to pass." When at Jengtb^ \f^ 
not till after the eieoution of the king, h^ had 
discovered whose araiy it i;eally was, :Of which he 
had so long mistaken himself to be the general, 
Fairfax was anMtig the first and most zealous for 

* This Narrative ^^ published in 1690 yfi% a preface wdtten 
by Dr. TeooisoDi; afterwprds. archbishop of Canterlitury ; as he 
himself told bishop Kennet. (See a note in Kenneths History of 
England, vol. iv, p. 178.) 

The Narrative (which may be found in Rushwortb's Crflec- 
tions, vol. vif. part iv. ch. 84) rdates very- circusostatititillf the 
earnest entreaties and arguments vainly urged by the duke of 
Richmond and the earl o# Lindsay, to induce the king td make 
his escape : within a few hours previous to his being canied off 
to Hurst Castle : as well as the practical proof, given by Cook, 
of the facility, with which he could have accomplished it. 
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the restoration of monarchy. Ta have ^^ lived** 
therefore ^^ in conversation with officers of the 
^^ army/* such as these, could not have been inju- 
rious to the king's interests^ or to Ashbun^am's 
honour. 

On the contrary, if other faithful adherents to 
the royal omsc beside him had not lived in (Simi- 
lar conversation, the moni^rchy had never been 
restored. . 

^^ He compounded, ' (as was reported,) at an (c) 
^^ easy rate.'* 

^^ They say" — ^^ most Men thought" — ^^ As was 
^^ reported," &c. 

Such are the parentheses, or expletives, by which 
the peremptory tone of positive assertion is in the 
History of the Rebellion not unfrequently miti- 
gated. Their effect however is but transient. The 
human memory, like the law '^ de minimis non 
'^ curat." It is a sieve, in which the grain alone 
is likely to be retained, while the chaff is sure to 
escape. But then all the ^ther averments, not so 
qualified, obtain by the contrast additional force: 
because the distinction implies a rigid scrupulo- 
sity as to the admission of facts on the writer's 
own autho|ity. 

A parenthesis is in Johnson's Dictionary defined 
to be ^^ a sentence so included in another sentence, 
" as that it may be taken out without injuring the 
^^ sense of that which encloses it." Rapin, whose 
uniform omissions betray the want, not of adver- 
tency, but of candour, is evidently of opinion, that 
the taking out of the part, so far from injuring. 
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greatly benefits the sense of the whole. How far 
he has availed himself of the licence so granted, 
the following passage affords one more notable 
instance. — " Supposing no treachery in what Ash* 
'^ burnham did^ probably his easiness to be de- 
^* ceived procured him afterwards a very fcmmr- 
^^ able and much lower than usual, composition :• 
" which greatly contributed to encrease the suspi- 
" cions^ already conceived, against him.** 

Were there no means, by which the refutation 
of this calumny could be attempted, its context 
alone carries with it internal evidence sufficient 
for self-conviction. Is it credible, that a man's 
purse should be spared by those, who, according 
to lord Clarendon, imprisoned his person, and 
desired his death ? Ashbumham in his Narrative 
says : — ^^ In the prosecution of my composition I 
*^ found, that no less than the one half of my little 
" estate would be accepted : though there was no 
" precedent for the like amongst all those, who 
** had the honour to serve the king in his wars : 
^* nor hath there been since any man, who was 
'^ admitted to composition^ that hath had the same 
" measure." Now when we are assured on the 
highest authority, that this, " his Apology, or Nar- 
^' ration, was given in writing to such of his friends, 
'* in whose opinion he most desired to be absolv- 
ed :" when we are further told, that those, in whose 
opinion he was much more than absolved, were 
^^ those of the greatest reputation ; as the marquis 
**^of Hertford and the earl of Southampton;^ 
when we are told, that these illustrious person- 
ages also i-emained at home ; and must therefore 
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have been the better informed ai& to domestic 
transactions: midwhen we are lastly told, that 
his apology was submitted to the perusal and con- 
sideration of lord Clarendon himself, it is not to 
be supposed, that he could have dared to advance a 
folsity, which all his contemporaries were able, and 
too many of them willing, to detect, and e:}cpose. 
For the same reason it is equally unlikely, that 
he should have ventured to state himself to have 
passed eight years in close confinement, unless the 
fact had been really so. If therefore he '* lived 
" at ease for many years together, without inter- 
^^ ruption," it can only prove a degree of commo- 
diousness in the gaols, and of urbanity in the 
gaolers of that day, highly creditable to republican 
philanthropy. 

The assertion, that Ashbumham besides living (d) 
at ease *^ grew rich for many years together" can, 
as matter of reproach, have reference only to years 
antecedent to the restoration: certainly not to 
those immediately subsequent to that epoch. Be- 
cause, at the man, then, ^^ more censured than all 
*^ the rest," as most censurable ; not so much for 
growing gradually, but for at once, as |;hough by 
creatioUji becoming rich, the lord chancellor of 
that day could hardly have cast the first stone : at 
least it would not have been a fragment from 
among those, which, first destined for the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral, had been removed from St. 
Paul's church yard to that more elevated site, 
where speedily arose a mansion, which so well 
qualified and critical a judge as Evelyn pronounced 
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to be of all> thiot be Imd^ itnyiiiiei^ seen^ the most 
compl€ite>aiidjEWlipt«o«(u 

Wfa«&er Ashburttfaam' eyer ^^ grew rieh^ aa wp& 
^^ re{>orted^'^ iotay he a question; but> if he cUtii^. 
whether he aftenrftrds bebame poor^ is no question 
at alL It appem^'frmn Ms will> thd£ he had nn>it- 
gaged the estates in B^fordishireroot^^ as has 
been said^ ^^ granted to him l^ Charles the second 
^^ as a retMrd fi>r the fidthfiil'"^ servic^^ whieh he 
^^ had rendi^red to that monarph^ and his fother i^ 
for, those faithful services were/^ lefit"-r* 
''To point a moral;* 

which teaches, that> " virtue is its own reward ;** 
but as a repaying, by ittstabneiits, of thoie " don- 
*^ siderable suni's of money/' with which he suc- 
cessively supplied his two sovereigns Ih their ut- 
most need. Prom the same document a further 
criterion, to judge of his accumulated Ti^ealth, may 
be found by his having directed, that not more 
than two hundred pounds a year be allowed to 
his grandson and heir, until he should have attain- 
ed the age of twenty-four years : and by having 
fdrther directed, that all the money which could 
be saved out of the proceeds of his estate, should 
be applied, when possible, to the repurchasing of 
lands, foimerly belonging to his ancestors^ which 
his father had been obliged to sell. 

XIV. 

*^ Htis remaining in England was upon the mar- 
" riage of a lady, by whom he had h, great fortune, 
* Lysons* Magna Britannia : Bedfordshire. 
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^^ and many convanieneas ; which wmld have bem 
^^ seized foy his leavmg the Idngdmi/* 

If there were truth in 4hl8 averment^ which as-^ 
sumes the semtdance 4^ de&riob/it would not be 
less injurious to Ashbnmhain's character, than any 
one of the wdlsguised attacks wioUld have been, if 
not repelled and defeated. If he remained in En- 
gland on account of a marriage, it must have been 
one recently contracted ; either during the latter 
period of his sovereign's unparalleled sufferings, or 
immediately after their unprecedented consum- 
mation ; with which alone terminated the tinin- 
terrupted course of favour, kindness, and '^ affec- 
^tion," which foi* more than twenty years, and 
through all vicissitude dffortune, he had uniformly 
experienced from that most gracions master. 
From such premises no other conclusion can be 
drawn, than that, under these circumtstances. Ash- 
bumhkm's thoughts were wholly absorbed in the 
sole contemplation of those ^^ many conveniences," 
to be secured by marrying a lady possessed of 
** a great fortune.'* At the bare idea of such abject 
and heartless sellSshness, who is not tempted to 
exclaim in the words of the indignant prc^het — 
" Is this a time to receive money, and to receive 
'^ garments, and olive yards, and vineyards, and 
^^ sheep, and oxen, and men servants, and maid 
^^ servants ?" 

How very differently Ashbumham's thoughts 
were employed, his time passed, and his services 
directed, he has described in his narrative. The 
details of which will throughout be found conso- 
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ipant with fex^ts certified and recorded by the most 
unquestionable authorities. Such are Rushworth's 
Collections^ Whitelock*s Memorials^ and above all 
the Journals of Parliament. 

It is true, that Ashbumham was twice married, 
but it is not less true, that neither of these mar- 
riages can account for his remaining in England : 
much less from the dread, lest the " great fortune 
*^ and many conveniences" should be '^ seized by 
*^ his leaving the kingdom :** for all property, which 
he possessed, had been long since sequestered.* 
'His first wife Frances Holland,-!* the mother of 
his eight children, did not die till some time in 
the year 1650 ; consequently not till after more 
than twelve months had elapsed since the king's 
execution. His second wife was the relict of the 
lord Powlet. When this marriage took place is 
not known, but it is certain that she, did not be- 
come a widow till the year 1649. The lady dow- 
ager Powlet was ' indeed an heiress ; but being, 

* Commons Journals 14 Septr. 1643. " Resolved— that the 
^' estate of Mr. John Ashburnham shall be forthwith seques- 
tered." 

t Lords Journals Dec. 3: 1646. 

'' Read the petition of Mrs. Ashbumham desiring some main- 
** teoance may be allowed her out of her husband's estate for 
^' herself and her children. 

*' Ordered : To be sent to the House of Commons with re- 
'^ commendations." 

" Conunons Journals Dec: 7: 1646 

'' Ordered : That Mrs. Frances Ashbumham's petition be read 
*^ on Saturday morning next.'* 

It does not appear that it was read on that^ or any other 
day : and there can be little doubt^ that it never was read. 
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also the joyful mothier of children* by her finrt 
lord, the ^* conveniences,*' which she brought to 
her second^ were probably not quite so " many,** 
or at least not of so permanent a nature, as 
hitherto lord Clarendon's readers may naturally 
have supposed. 

XV. 

"Mr. Ashbumham had so great a detestation 
" of the Scots, that he expected no good from 
" their fraternity, the presby terians of the city ; 
" and did really believe that if his majesty should 
" put himself into their hands, as was advised by 
'• many, with the purpose that he should be there 
" concealed, till some favourable conjuncture 
" should offer itself, (for nobody imagined that, 
" upon his arrival there, the city would have de- 
" clared for him, and have entered into a contest 
" with that army which had so lately subdued 
" them,) the security of such an escape was not 
" to be relied on, and very earnestly dissuaded his 
'^ master from entertaining the thought ofit»^ 

Whenever the illustrious author of the History 
of the Rebellion honours Ashbumham with his 
notice, (and it is not seldom,) the powers of his 
memory seem for a time to be suspended under 
the paralyzing influence of some magic spell. So 
far ^*^as Ashbumham from having '* dissuaded his 

^ John Asbburnham's eldest son married one of the lord 
Powlet's daughters. But as she bad at least one brother^ it is 
not probable^ that the fortune, which her husband had by her was 
great, or the conveniences many. 
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^^ master from entertaining the.tholight of ptttting 
^^ himself into the hands of the Scots and their 
^^ fraternity the pred)yterians of London/' that 
he was the first to suggest and ddmse that step. 
In that very narratiTe^ which " the cimncellor** 
deigned to peruse, he has declared^ that, on receiv- 
ing the king's positive command to contrive the 
plan of his escape, and to recommend the fit- 
test place for his asylum, he in the first instance 
" took the freedom to offer to his (the king's) 
^* consideration the trying, whether the Scots 
^^commissioners, who were then at Hampton 
" court, and had made several overtures of their 
^^ service,* would meet his majesty the next day at 
" the lord mayor's house in London ; (whither I 
*^ would undertake to carry him) and there declare 
/^ their whole nation to be satisfied with the king's 
^^ last answer to the propositions, delivered to him 
^^ at Hampton court ; and to endeavour to make 
" all the presbyterian party in the city, over whom 
" they had then a strange influence, to acquiesce 
" in that answer." In this passage extracted from 

. * '' la this general and illimited indulgence he (lord Capd) took 
'^ the opportunity to wait upon the king at Hampton court. 
'':... To the lord Capel his majesty imparted all his hopes 
'^ and all his fears 3 and what great overtures the Scots had again 
*' made to him 3 and ^ tfabt he did really believe that it could not 
'' be long before there would be a war between the two nations 3 
^' in which the Scots promised themselves an universal concur- 
'' rence from all the presbyterians in England. . . . And there- 
. " fore desired Capel to watch such a. conjuncture and draw his 
'' fri^ds together* 5 which he. promised to do effectually ^ and 
" did^ very punctually^ afterwards to.the loss of his own life." 
Clarendons Hiat. of the Reb. vol. v. p. 476-7- 
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Ashbuimhain's namUive all^ that ^s essential to 
the {Purpose is confinned and certified by his 
CQiistaiit censurer and reviler^ Berkel^; in the fol- 
lowing words is found 'the absolute refotation of 
tUs the noble historiain's so authovitatiye ayerment 
— ^^ The Monday before** (tibiit :is tbr say; before 
the llbmcsday evenings when tjie escape .was effect- 
ed) ^^Mr. Ashbnnkham and I went to the^ head 
^^qaarteris, to desire peu^sesl to' return. beyond sea. 
^^ He .asked me^ what I thought b€ hisi.majesly'^s 
^^ privately going toXondon^ and appearing in the 
*^ house of lords ? . . . : He theuj asked me .what I 
'' thought of the Isle of Wight? I replied better 
'* than of London." 

XVI. 

^' There were some who said, that Ashbumham 
"resolved that the king should go to the Isle of 
" Wight, before he left Hampton court ; and the 
^ lord Langdale often said, &c. . . . And major 
^^Huntington did affirm, that Mr. Ashbumham 
" did intend the king should go to the Isle of 
^^ Wight before he . left Hampton court . . . I am 
^^ not surcy that Mr. Ashbumham had not the Isle 
" of Wight in his view from the time his majesty 
^^ thought it necessary to make an escape from the 
^^ army. 

" Yet Mr. Ashbumham did constantly deny, 
^' that he ever had any thought of the Isle of 
" \^^ght, when the king left Hampton court." 

When Paulus JTpvius was once reproached for 
some of those defamatory misr^resentations, by 
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which his hiistoiy is too frequently disgraced^ he 
is said to hare replied^ that it mattered not ; be- 
cause^ when the men should be dead, all, which 
he had said of them, would be as much believed^ 
as if it were true,*' Far from lord Clarendon, 
while (in his ^^ KrnfAa k osi") recording the merito- 
rious, and criminal, actions of his contemporaries, 
and thus assigning to each that good or evil fame, 
by which he was to be known through all suc- 
ceeding ages ; far be the imputation of an indiffe- 
rence, and apathy to truth, little less censurable 
than a wilful and premeditated perversion of it. 
The prediction however of the Italian, with refe- 
rence to his own writings, has been fully accom- 
plished in those of the English historian. Ais a 
more peremptory and authoritative assertion was 
never made than this ; that " Mr. Ashburnham 
'^ did constantly deny, that he had ever any thought 
^^ of the Isle of Wight, when the king left Hamp- 
'^ ton court/ so a charge more utterly, and de- 
monstrably false, in point of fact, however origi- 

* The reckless indifference or rather heartless apathy, so an« 
bhishingly acknowledged by this right reverend and ''jolly thriv* 
'' ing** sycophant cannot be more strongly contrasted than with 
the ingenuous solicitude of the proscribed and persecuted exile ; 
that he might be known to posterity^ such as he had indeed been^ 
not only the strenuous assertory but the scrupulous observer also of 
truth and justice, even in the sublimest flights of poetical fiction. 
" E s*io del Vero son timido Amico 
" Temo di perder vita appo coloro^ 
'' Che questo tempo diiameranno ^tico. 
These lines may be regarded as the modest plea advanced by 
Dante for having placed in the " inferno*' his instructor Brunette 
Latini and others ; who, but for their vices, were to him objects 
of respect and affection. 
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Bating'^has never been deliberately^ or inadver- 
tantly^ preferred. In this^ as in so many similar 
instances, error shall be ascribed to failure of me- 
mory ; not BO much impaired by advanced age, as 
l^y accumulated sorrow, and increasing inJGirmity. 
But if here to suppose the operative and influen- 
tial existence of a cause, — 

'^ whkh must subdue at length** 

all human faculties, be deemed so irreverent as to 
be inadmissible ; then, as Bassanio says, (for there 
remains no alternative,) 

^* If this will not suffice, it must appear 
" That malice bears down truth." 

I^nce Ashbumham in his Narrative has not 
imiy fearlessly avowed, but pertinacumsly justi-- 
jiedy the having advised that wea^wre, which lord 
Clarendon, (having duly premised that he had 
read the Nan*ative, and conferred at large with 
its author on the subject,) podtivehf affirrm, that 
he did ^^ ccmstantly demf^ no other solution seems 
to present itself, by which these contradictions 
can foe reconciled, than to suppose that there 
must have been two Narratives ; materially differ- 
ing from each other : and that the one, left for 
the satisfaction of his descendants, contsdns pas- 
sages, which could not have been prudently in- 
serted in the other, shewn to the lord chancellor, 
and ^^ given in writing to such of his friends, in 
^^ whose opinions he most desired to be absolved." * 

* ^ l^at the Narrative ndw published is l&e same, which lord 
Clarendon read, the following proof is offered^ as not unwoMiy 
VOL. i. 8 ' 
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Sueh at least was for many yeaft the humiliatiiig 
doicitisioiS, arid piainftil apj)Pefcension of tlleWHter 
of this Vindication: atad such the reason ftn^ his 
having do long resisted public, hs wdl as jMiyate, 
calli^'fdr the editing of hts ancestor's Nai^rativc. 
Sa deeply liad he b^en imprei^ed with inculbafted 
veneration for the most authentic of historians, 
and the most virtuous of sta.t^i^men.'^ From this 

of consideration^ though it may not impress on other minds the 
same conviction which it has wrought on the Editor's. 

The original rough draught of it in Ashbumham's own hand- 
writiiJg is yet preserved. Of which in different places perhaps 
nearly a fourth part has been blotted out. It is in quarto^ and 
bound in a plain leather cover. There was also a copy of the 
some^ fairly transcribed and without eeasures by the same hand, 
on the same «|ized paper and in a similar bihding; whic^'disr 
appeared labqut twenty years a^o ^ before the custody of that 
heirloom devolved on the present representative of its author/ 
but there are also two other copies evidently written by some 
practised amanuensis ^ both in folio^ in vellum bindings, with 
gilt brhanients onV^ie sided, and "ddth'^t edging to the leai^. 
lOf these tthe one was given ds a preei^t/and.the otli^ be- 
^fifi^^hei as ^ legacy to &e Editor^ father. , ,^ 

These, two facts together with ^the great distinction to be 
remarked between the two copies restored, and the other two 
l^ch haVe always remained in the family, accord well with lord 
Glarcnidon'^ stSEteinent of Ashburnham's hiaving giveh'ii!i writing 
hi^** Apbl6g)rorKara&ti<m*':to'hislrieiid^. ' * , 

. Thel^ fohr eopies bating^ b<8^n .^fijsefully collated, the vanation 
of a word has been , occasionally discovered, but^ i^where the 
slightest addition, omission, or difference in the substance of any 
one sentence. 

* The Editor trusts that he has here fully redeeuxed the 
pledge, given in his introduction, to adduce such an unequivocal 
proof of his faith in Cl^urendoQ as p^haps not one CKf his nmoe* 
rou3 devotees can boa/st of having displayed. 
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severe mortification he has been relieved by tfe6 
8iS6oVety bf iSw6 documejtits, already irtade kno^^ 
ftt llis res,dert by frequent references and exti^aetsl 
•rticf first o^ these is the ^ Memoirs of i^ir Jbh4 
*^ Berkeley;** who, iii a passage lately qubted, 
most distinctly says, that bfefore leaving Hampton 
Court, Ashbiimham consulted him as to Ms opi- 
nion of the king's retiring to the Isle of Wighlt ; 
kad in subsequent alhisions often mentions, and 
tiiiiformly condemns the mieasure, as hkviiig bieen 
adopted at' Ashbumhaiti's rfecomm^ndatioti. 'tbA 
other is entitled '^ a Lettet from Mr. Ashbumham 
*^ to a Friend first published in the year 1648'r iii 
which the policy of that step is strenuously con- 
tended for on the same grounds, as those subi^cf- 
quently maintained in '' his Narrative';* Havitog 
thus in the first instance cbmmitted, and laid hiftA 
self at th^ mercy of' Berkeley, Who was' his eneikiy ; 
and in the Second to tliat oif the World, which 'Vkd 
toot his friend, to believie that he could ever have 
denied, (howevW much he might be supposed to 
have wished to d6ny,) the a^t, to which he had 
himsefir given so ihuch notoriety, is to presuppose 
hitb td have b^eil an idiot, Perhapfe it itiay hi 
said, that the^e'^s tio' difliculty in forming* the 
supposition. The word indeed does not occur ; 
as in truth it would little suit the dignity, or deli^ 
C5acy of the noble historian's sentiments^ or lan- 
guage. But so frequent and unequivocal are the 
insbitiations to that effect, that Ashbumham needs 
not to say, like Dbgberiry, — *^ Though it 'be not 
^ written doWn, yet forget not, that I am an ass." 
To the coming however to so otherwise an easy, 
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and satisfactory conclusion^ there is but one 
obfi^tacle ; and that is^ the necessarily consequent 
j^crifice of much more important and interesting 
matter ; of some of the most admired passages in 
the History of the Rebellion : namely the masterly 
drawn characters of the king; of sir John Cole- 
pepper ; of the marquis of Hertford ; of the earl 
of Southampton ; of the lord Capel ; of sir Edward 
Nicholas^ and of sir Philip Warwick, Of all and 
each of whom Ashbumham is described by its 
noble author to have been honoured with the 
affection or the friendship ; the confidence, or the 
good opinion. Even the portraits painted by .the 
grjeat artist of himself must lose much of their 
resemblance, when we behold him elsewhere, self- 
represented, as confirmed in his own judgement^ 
on a question of great difficulty and delicacy, on 
finding, that it. coincided with the declared opinion 
of this groom of the bedchamber: who " was of 
^^ no deep and piercing judgement to .discover 
" what was not unwarily exposed." 

Surely then good and sufficient evidence has 
been here adduced, that Ashbumham, (so £sur 
from having '' constantly denied his ever having 
*^ had any thought of the Isle of Wight, when the 
^^ king left Hampton Court,") always avowed and 
justified the king's having retired thither, as a 
measure recommended, or suggested, by him tp 
his royal master : further, that he could not haye 
denied it, if he had ever desired so to do: and 
lastly, that, even if he had at any time wished to 
deny it, lord Clarendon himself has proved, that 
there was no reasonable inducement to entertain 
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any such wish. 'Hie reader will doubtless be here' 
reminded of the noble historian's pathetic descrip- 
tion of the intolerable misery of the king's condi- 
tion ; of his majesty's determined resolution at all 
risks to liberate himself from it by flight ; and of 
the minute and accurate description of the state of 
the Isle of Wight ; at that moment so differently 
circumstanced from all other places within the 
kingdom. 

Well then might Ashbumhs^m^ in his letter pub- 
lished in 1648^ within a few months after the 
transaction had taken place, make to the world 
the following declaration* — ^^ I do still believe it 
^^ was, as his affairs then stood, the best of any 
^^ place, which he could make choice of. And I 
" will not be afraid to avow my opinion, because 
^^ success hath made it seem less reasonable; 
" Which being taken otit of the scale, and all cir- 
*^ cumstances worthy debate before his departure 
'* from Hampton Court considered, perhaps wiser 

* Intentionally^ or unintentionally^ it is always the fete of 
Ashburnham to be misrepresented. Of the latter there is an 
instance in a note of Warburton*s, who mistaking this printed 
letter for the manuscript Narrative, says — " It is very poorly 
" written : wholly employed in vindicating hi3 own integrity 
'' from the charge of betraying his master on corrupt motives, 
" without any account of the particulars of the transactions." 

Worse than poorly written would his Narrative in truth have 
been, if, while the king was yet alive, it had contained the par- 
ticulars of the transaction. 

Another instance of certainly most unintentional misrepresen- 
tation has recently appeared in a note to Mr» Hallam*s Consti- 
tutional History. Where he Boys^^" I have been told, that in 
'* the manuscript of Aishbumham, it is asserted, that he was in 
" previous correspondence with Hammond." 
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^^ men than tfaose^ who in that presumed to con- 
^ demn his majesty's judgement, may yet approve 
^^ of that choice/' 

Well too might he repeat the same avowal and 
the same justification many years after t (in: that 
Narrative, which tjie noble and learned earl in- 
forms his readers, that he deigned to read, ami to 
confer at large with its author on the subject,) 
thus : — *^ I did then* unfortunately in regard of 
^^ the success, and not of the ill choice of the 
*^ place, offer to their thoughts sir John Oglander's 
" house in the Isle of Wight" And subsequently 
in another passage — ^^ I do end thus, and I do 
'[ hope to be justified by all ingenuous and consi- 
^^ dering men, that it was not the king's remove 
^^ from Hampton Court into the Isle of Wight, 
^^ that brought the evil fate upon him (how cruelly 
" and injuriously soever I have by unworthy and 
^' base detracting tongues peen dealt with) for 
^ after his being there, he had by the entrance of 
" duke Hamilton's army ; by the insurrections in 
*' Kent, Essex, Wales, and Pomfret, far greater 
^' hopes of being restored, than ever he had, whilst 
^^ in person in arms : adding besides all this, that 
" he had a treaty there vrith the parliament per- 
" sonally ; a thing till then ever laboured for by 
^* his majesty, but still refused by them* But it 

* '^ I did then'*. . . that is^ when the Scots commisaioners had 
retracted their declared concurrence, and promised co-operation 
in the plan suggested by Ashhumham, but which lord Clarendon 
has been pleased to say that he very earnestly dissuaded his master 
to entertain the thought of, when advised by many to put him* 
self into their hands. 
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'^ w^ the ill success of all these great attempts^ 
" together with the Jealousy of the army/* &c.. 

Haying thus proved that Ashfiumham never 
attempted to deny^ or sought to evade ttie. charge 
here brought against him^ it might be idle to exa- 
mine the fpundatio^ on which so frail and flimsy, 
a superstnrcture has^ been raised ; or ^ther the 
buttresses here added for it^ support ; were it not 
for the sfke of illustrating antecedent observa*. 
tions, as to the wretched shifts and paltry expe- 
dients^ both in point of fact and of argument^ to 
which lord Clarendon is constrained to have re- 
course. The most material fact, by way pf proof, 
which ha-e occurs, is the lord Langdale's having 
^^ often said"'— (which, if he ever did, it would 
have been for his own credit better that he never 
should have said) " that being in Mr. Ashbum- 
^^ ham's chamber at that time^ he had the curiosity, 
" whilst the other went out of the room, to look 
^^ upon a paper that lay upon the table ; in which 
*^ was writ, that it would be best for the king to 
^ withdraw from the army, where he was in such 
" danger ; and that the Isle of Wight would be a 
*^ good retreat, where colonel Hammond com- 
*^ manded ; who was a very honest man/' Lord 
Clarendon afterwards observes ; ** the lord Lang- 
'^ dale's relation of such a paper, which he himself 
^^ saw, and read, cannot be thought by me to be a 
^^ mere fiction; to which, besides that he was a 
^^ person of unblemished honour and veracity, he 
^* had not any temptation : yet Mr, Ashbumham 
^^ did constantly deny, that he ever saw any 
^^ such paper.? Now admitting this noble lord's 
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honour and veracity to be as unquestionable^ and 
as unbounded as his curiosity^ (and more highly 
rated they cannot be,) what are we here requhed 
to believe ? — ^Not that he saw this paper in Ash- 
buniham*s hands: but saw it lying upon the 
table ; and while he was out of the room. And 
what is it that Ashbumham denies ? Not the ex- 
istence of *^ any such paper,** but his ^^ ever having 
^^ seen it.'* There is then no contradiction in the 
two statements. And the probability is that, if 
Ashbumham had ever seen it, he would hardly 
have left it open upon the table of his room in 
Hampton Court; well knowing that he, and all 
attached to the king's person or service, were 
there exposed to many watchful, prying, and curi- 
ous eyes ; not to be so safely trusted, as those of 
the lord Langdale, who according to the noble 
historian, '^ had not any temptation :" — that is, 
excepting the one, which he states him to have 
been unable to resist. 

The argument, worthy of the proof, on which it 
is raised, is the following, — '^ It is not impossible, 
*^ that somebody, who was trusted by them (the 
*^ officers of the army) if not one of themselves, 
^^ might mention the Isle of Wight, as a good 
" place to retire to, and colonel Hammond as a 
" man of good intentions ; the minutes of which 
" discourse Mr. Ashbumham might keep by him." 
So indeed he might. So too might Lord Claren- 
don have kept by him, (and it would have been 
well if he had) a memorandum, whenever he 
should come to *' a proper place for the ample 
'^enlargement which Ashburnham's ill conduct 
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^Mn that so precious afMv required** to insert,^ 
that this paper was in the groom of the bedcham- 
ber's own hand-writing: and another memoran- 
dum^ to leave out, that he was absent, when the 
paper was foimd on his table. Because from the 
omission of the former, and from the admission of 
the latter circumstance, the fact constitutes no 
proof; the proof would establish no argument: 
and the argument would make out no case. Thus 
it is, that the elaborate reasotiing of a wise man, 
when the truth is not in him, like " a tale told by 
^^ an idiot," ends in ^* signifying nothing.*^ 

If however Ashbumham ever kept these minutes 
at all, (for that he did so, is candidly suggested 
to be a mere possibility) there is a positive cer- 
tainty of his having kept them by him for a long 
while: and further, (excepting in that solitary 
instance, when they were left so temptingly lying 
open on his table) of his having kept them to 
himself. For, so long as he had in Hampton 
Court ^^ his chamber ;** in which he received visits' 
from the lord Langdale, and a table, on which he 
laid his papers, Ashbumham must have been an 
inmate of the palace. It has- been shewn how 
Whalley deposed, that Ashbumham withdrew his 
parole three weeks previously to the King*s escape : 
and on the authority of Berkeley, as well as his 
own; how he was instantly (as it was natural 
that he should be) removed from all farther 
attendance on his royal master. Now lord Cla- 
rendon has confidently asserted, that it was not 
till after the king had alighted at Titchfield 
house, saluted the noble and venerable dowager. 
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Im ^' hajioitted hostess/* and refreshed himspU; 
that he summQned the council £^t which ^^ the 
" Isle of. Wight came to be^r^f mentioned by 
*^ Ashburnh^m/' 

. Still howeyer Mr. Ashbumham might have kept 
these miJQLiites; which. somebody^ if not himself, 
might h^e taken down. But then what a sieve, 
what a colander, of a meniory must his have 
been, if be could not rely pn it even for retain- 
mg the names of a person and of a place so 
(especially to him) familiar as those of colonel 
Hammond, apd the Isle of Wights Yet this is 
the man, by the noble historian himself pronounced 
tp have been through a long series of years inva- 
riably most intrusted, consulted, and employed by 
a sovereign,, whom he has characteristically pane* 
gyrised for sagacious discernment, and deliberate 
cautiousness in the choice pf his confidential 
s^rante. (^^ He saw and observed men long 
^Vbefore he, received them about his person.") 
Ilbiis too is the qian, known on the same authority 
tphave been honoured with the favourable opi- 
nion, the considerate regard, and the attested re- 
Uance. of ^hose illustrious colleagues in adminis- 
tration, between whpm and the earl of Clarendon 
it was the boast of the latter, that there subsisted 
congeniality pf s^xtiment^ unity of affection, and 
identity of principle : a reciprocal deference, and 
a iputual devption. 

Immediately after having affirmed, that " Ash- 
^^ bumham always denied his having so much as 
*^ thought of the Isle of Wight," lord Clarendon 
in the same paragraph adds> that *^ he never gave 
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^^ cause in the ^ubs^quent actions of his 1]£^ t^ 
^' have his fidelity su^ect;^.'' It seems therefor^y 
that the context here requireis the word fidelity fit^ 
be understood in the seQse of veracity: with 
which it is not unfrequently synonypious. 

But if the word ig to be taken here iji its more 
ordinary acceptation^ it may b^ observed, that th^e 
specious candour of a general acquittal is. welj 
calculated to remove su^pigiop from the intriu^iQ 
unfairness, of a particular charge, and to induce 
belief that liberality and ingenuousness abound, 
where in reality prejudice and malevolence pre- 
vail. Why should thi§ absolution be only pros* 
pective, instead of being, as. it more usually is, 
retrospective ? Had Ashburnham ever given cau&ie 
in the antecedent actions of his life to have his 
fidelity suspected? So far as lord Clarendon's 
knowledge extended, most certainly not, For a 
confident appeal may be made to every reader, 
whose patience has carried him thus far through 
this prolix and tedious Vindication, whether there 
can be a doubt, if any such instance had ever 
transpired, that the illustrious Author would have 
found the occasion, and means of introducing it, 
as opportunely, applicably, and relevantly, as 
many others, which add no embellishment to his 
so much admired History. . 

The ends of justice are more than attained, when 
the culprit's voluntary confession follows the clear 
conviction of his guilt. The cravings of injustice 
are not so easily appeased. Thus it has not been 
enough to arraign Ashburnham as the original 
projector, and sole contriver of a measure, the 
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nefanous purpose of which could have been no 
other than its fatal result ; so obviously and ine- 
vitably necessary ; '^ since nothing fell out, which 
" was not to be reasonably foreseen and expected,** 
insomuch that *^ most men did believe there was 
^^ treason in the contrivance :'* or else that it 
sprung from a presumption, less flagitious indeed, 
but not less unpardonable. Since with equal 
reason it must ^^ have been looked upon by aill 
^^ men as such a transcendant crime, as must 
" have deprived him of all compassion for the 
'^ worst that could befall him/' Even this alter- 
native is not sufficient. To the atrocity of having 
committed (from either motive) so transcendant 
a crime must be superadded the meanness of 
wishing, and the imbecility of attempting, to deny 
it. He must be held out to all succeeding ages, 
as an object of scorn as well as of abhorrence. 
He must for ever be both execrated, and despised. 



XVII. 

" If I were obliged to deliver my own opinion, 
" I should declare that neither of them were, in 
" any degree, corrupted in their loyalty or afFec* 
*^ tion to the king, or suborned to gratify any 
^* persons with a disservice to their iriaster.'* 

That a man, in the security which confidence 
and privacy inspire, should venture to disclose of 
his own accord those sentiments to an individual^ 
wWcb he would be loath publicly to reveal, is 
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rational^ intelligible^ and of frequent occurrence. 
But it is not so> that every body should be spon- 
taneously told that^ which^ but from necessity^ 
would be told to no one. Now what is the opi- 
nion which lord Clarendon would deliver^ if he 
were so obliged, but that, which without such 
obligation, he has here declared ? Surely this 
partakes largely of the nature, if it be not a fedr 
specimen and happy illustration, of that figure of 
speech commonly called a bull. 

It would be most unseasonably and imperti- 
nently trifling with the re{tder*s patience to enter 
into a close examination of style, a careful dissec- 
tion of phrases, and a curious analysis of words. 
It is therefore once more necessary to protest, that 
these remarks are directed to no such objects ; 
but that they have in view the probable motives, 
and certain consequences, of an imaginary judge- 
ment pronounced on a real case. If in truth it 
wajs lojrd Clarendon's opinion that Ashbumham 
*^ was in no degree corrupted in his loyalty or 
^^ affection** to his royal master, why should he 
have recourse to hypothesis for declaring it: and 
why should the hypothesis be that of compulsion ? 
iWhatever is forcibly extorted must be parted with 
reluctantly. When through the scrupulous admi- 
niiStration of humane laws some manifestly guilty 
felon escapes condign punishment, his acquittal 
may well be pronounced with reluctance, and 
lieard with regret. But who ever felt, or, if he 
felt, avowed, reluctance or regret in declaring, 
that man to be innocent, whom in his conscience 
he believed to be so ? From the noble Historian's 
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not having plainly, directly, uriequivocally, iand 
freely delivered 'his opinion in Ashbnrnhdni'fe 
favour no oth^r inference can be drawn thatf, thatt 
iiotftillysalisiaM"6f hisiniioeehce, iibr yet 6liea;rty 
c6nViiiced Of iiis guilt, he charitably coiicerfeg 
the benefit ' of ' 'that doubt. ' ' Bui the sehtiih'ent, 
which a man hesitates to avow, cain have little 
weight, when balanced against those which he 
has hot scrupled positively' to aMrih. The ^iry 
phantasma of an^liyp6thetical acquittal cannot 
counterpoise the solid materiality of i spfeciiBck 
charge. ^^ No man can serve two masters.** It is 
equally impossible for khe same man both to be- 
Mfeve lord Clarendon's statement, and to adopt his 
bpinion. And as (with the exception of occasional 
parentheses, such as-^^* Most men' thought,"— 
.^^ As they say/* — and — ^* As w;as reported,**— ) 
nothing can be more oracularly pl*opoundifed than 
t^e cribihating details of the fortiier; ah; option l6 
here p^esented^ wliidi' can perplex no msiil; 

It is evidieht, that those, who must 'have read 
the noble Historiaii'S account with greater atteii- 
il*o«i,- as it best behoved them,' thafi" ovdiiary 
readers can be supposed to bestow bri Ity httvfe 
experienced no embarrassment or hesitatK^tTlfe 
making their option; Hume, who unlike the 
compilers, transcribers, and abridgers of earlier 
histories, takes neither fiicts, nor notions, upon 
trust ; but assays the coin, before he sanctions its 
currency, after having acknowledged lord Clatett- 
doh for his authority, is fully justified in deter- 
iiiining, that ^' Ashburnham imprudently, if not 
^^ treacherously y brought Hammond to Titchfield.** 
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From such data a more foyonrable deduction is 
ijLOt to be elicited. 

Rapin^ to whom lord Clarendon^s History has 
been the quarry^ from whence alone he drew the 
material for constructing his additions to the ori- 
gmal fabrication^ thus terminates his exaggera- 
tions and aggravations. — ^^ When a man considers 
/^'all the circumstances of the king's flighty he can 
^^ scarce forbear thinking, he was betrayed on 
*^ this occasion*" ..•..." and yet lord Clarendon 
^' says very positively, he does not believe the king 
•^ was betrayed by Ashbumham. All therefore 
'^ that cim be Mid in favour of this confidant of the 
^^ king id what the lord Clarendon hints ; I mean, 
** that he was outwitted by Cromwell ; who by 
^ isome one of his emissaries persuaded him it 
*^ should prove for his' majesty*s benefit, and his 
^^ business be the sooner done, that he should 
^^ withdraw to the Isle of Wight. If this were so, 
^^ Ashbumham probably thinking himself more 
^ able than the king, had a mind to serte him, 
^^ whether he tOoiild or no ; and not to be forced 
" to answer the king's objections, believed to do 
^^ him a service in concealing the secret^ and 
^^ {Cutting him under an absolute necessity to take 
^ a course, which in his opinion was not the most 
^ proper. In that case, if it be not treachery, it is 
^^ at least the greatest presumption and rashness a 
^^ subject can possibly be guilty of to his pnnce. 
^ It is not eaty to gt$ess the reasons that could 
*^ induce Ashbumham to imi$gine the kmg tv6uld 
^ be safe in the Isle of ff^igkt. It is to be pre- 
^^ sumied, that he was deceived himself; and his 
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^^ eaffliiefis abused to cause him to credit general 
^^ promises^ which signified nothings and of which 
"he durst not afterwards complain. Supposing 
;" no treachery in what he did, probably his easi- 
" ness to be deceived procured him afterwards a 
" very favourable^ and much lower t han usual, com^ 
" position ; which greatly contributed to increase 
" the suspicions already conceived against him.** 

Among all the numerous items charged by 
Aapin there is not one, whose voucher is not to be 
found in lord Clarendon*s accounts. 

Already in more than one instance the remarks 
on some of the personages, particularly noticed in 
,the History of the Rebellion, have been shewn to 
be equally applicable to its illustrious author. 
Here again a strong temptation occurs to venture 
on a similar transfer. In his " Life,'* speaking of 
the time when he first distinguished himself in 
parliament by lus zealous and able support of 
government, much to the annoyance, and some- 
what to the disappointment, of Hampden, Pym 
and the other leaders of the party in opposition to 
VoiA. it, he says — ^^ He was as much in their detestation 
/^ as any man ; and the more, thq^t they could 
^^ take no advantage against him : and though 
^^ they had a better opinion of his discretion than 
" to believe he had any share in the advice of the 
^^ late proceedings, yet they were very willing, that 
.^^ others should believe it ; and^made all infusions 
^ they could to that purpose amongst those ^^ho 
^^ took their opinions from themP 

Here the ^^ mutatis mutandis*' are but few. If 
for the name of Mr. Hyde, that of Ashburnhara 
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be »Eibstituted ; and Mr. Hyde's for tliose of bis 
enemies; and that we read — aiiy share in the 
supposed guilty instead of ^^ any^sbare m the advice 
'^ of the. late proceedings^^ XhQ adaptation \pf^ the 
whole passage will be found more than paraphras- 
tically exact. For, that Ashbumham ^^ was^ as 
'^ much in the chancellors detestation as any man r 
and that ^^ no advantage against him ■. cmdd jbe 
^^ taken,'' at least fairly, is evident from the many 
unfair attempts, too unsuccessfully made with the 
design of rendering that detestation universal. 
Nor is it in a few instances, ^^ a better opinion of 
^^ his discretion'' trax^^ireSy than the noble Histo^ 
rian shews himself very willing that- others should 
believe him to have possessed. And. as for all in^ 
fusions, — the latest Pharmacopoeia sanctions, not 
the exhibition of any more certain of producing 
desired effects, than those prepared by lord Cla^ 
rendon; though, like other compounders, it ap- 
peari^, that he was not in the habit of swallowing 
them himself. That they have powerfully operated 
on Rapin, and not slightly upon Hume, has been 
already shewn ; but it is further curious to ob- 
serve, how differently, according to the difference 
of constitution and temperament, they have 
affected two historians of more recent date ; 
though in both cases with equal efficacy. 

M. Bertrand de Moleville, himself too a states- 
man as well as an historian, who has ingeniously 
contrived to introduce in his " Chronological 
** Abridgement of the History of Great Britain** as 
much egotism as is anywhere to be found in the 
wide lunge of autobiography, concludes his Naiv 

VOL. I. T 
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raiive of thia eveM tiiiuflL— ^^ By this MCOUBt^ 
^^Jhit^ulfy extrmctedjrom Clarendm*^ HtsUtry ^ 
^ tt» Rebellion it evidently app^MW^ that th^ 
^' kifi^*8 eseapiog from Ijamptoa Coart^ wd \m 
^'jretreating to» the Isle of Wight^ was aoOung 
^Mmt the complete execution of Cromwell's 
^* schenate ; folr wMch Ai^bumham the kipg^s wost 
^< confidential secretary waa his only employer^* 
^^ either ttecusher&wfy, as it might b^ easily evinced 
^/rom all the circumstances of this fatal event, or 
f ^ innocently according to the king's opinion : who 
^^ never entertained the least jealousy or suspicion 
^^ of it, and was convinced that Ashbumhajoi had 
*^ been outwitted and grossly imposed upoq by 
^^ Cromwell and Ireton : who had persuaded him 
^f by great promises^ that the scheme should prove 
*^ very beneficial for his majesty : whose opinion 
^^ in that respect is strongly supported by lord 
^* Clarendon." Here the world is told, that it 
might be eajiily evinced from all the circumstances 
of this fatal event, faithfullyf extracted from Cla- 
T^idon's History, that Ashbumham was guil^ of 

* There is here evidently an error either of the press or of 
tlie translator. The word was probably in the original Frendi 
** emplcr^^." 

" The manner in which this account has been '^ faith/vUy 
^' extracted" and all the circumstances stated^ from which Ash- 
bumham's guilt might be easily evinced^ has been by com- 
mencing the quotation, duly distinguished by inverted commas, 
with — *' The king resolved, as it will further appear, to cross 
'' the sea; and one morning (November 11) he ]»ivately left 
" Hampton Court." Of this exordium not one word is to be 
found in Clarendon 5 but others of a very diflferent import. And 
in the sequel every sentence, and in some instances parts of 
sentences most calculated to excite suspidon^ or rathef to 
remove all doubt of guilt, are printed in italics, a distinction not 

f 
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treaehfflrjr;^ tiieoii^fa thfi naibte Autiior snppcfrtatha 
contaaiy opiqioiii. a plainr proefi that Usi ikoul* 
teficjr^ lA^ ehnraologicaL ^vidgony fenaii i|i mora 
tlam Afltodtrto diaosoirar tile ooBisMeDejr bebveen 
tiie ohaiirtqiHni^s mimmiiiy up aonlrMs' Atetwi^'tMi 
veiy eaa!ft<i)det;0rfldae)w oflditr tsm wnite be 
pcieftcred. '• ••.-''..• •/••!. <-. 

Qa tiie.contpary^ M. ViUeanm in) bis tbit^ iKr 
teMstin^ ^^ Misloiwde Cnintrsll^'* not Iwadesa-f^ 
edi^ tiiniiiimvbEMUy adsiked^'S^ z-m^^ Gemndm 
^asMmqueCbflBdei.fixt trajdt pariuriifaiirahaui ; 
^: qui aioep mp agp|M(t«Ba finte^ at qui ffoixv«BOfc;a¥ait 
^^ eu de secrets enlHetiaiis avee Gran»rdl:^-^^tbkrb 
shews jthat the matter-cf'^fact statement of the ccLse 
had so exclusively fixed this author's attention^ 
that the hypothetically delivered opinion escaped 
his notice. 

In their respective interpretations therefore of 
Lord Clarendon's opinion the former of these 
writers is correct, the latter in error. But this 
error is more than redeemed by the annexed 
reflection. — ^^ Mais on h^site avant de croire k 
^' tant de bassesse ; et il est plus facile de supposer 
^^ un z^le aveu^le, tromp^ par ces &usses espe- 
^^ ranees si naturelles aux confidens des Rois 
^^ malheureux."* 

Such is the observation with which this Com- 
mentary shall be closed : not because the subject is, 
but lest the patience of every reader should be, if 

to be found in any edition of the original. While on the con- 
trary all the facts and testimonies which lord Clarendon has 
admitted in favour-at leai^t of Ashbumham'9 general character^ 
are wboUy unnoticed. 
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it already be not^ exhausted. It has been an^invi^ 
dious and^ irksome task^ imposed by the sense of 
an imperious duty; not less reluctantly^, than 
conscientiously^ undertaken and prosecuted with 
an unceasing regret. Since the justification of an 
ancestor's misrepresented conduct^ and the vindi- 
cation of his outraged character, could only be 
effected by controverting,. denying, refuting, on 
every i material point in which he is. concerned, 
this above '■ all : others most detailed . relation, and 
elaborate exposition, of a .transaction,; which in 
importance yields to, none .comprized within the 
eventlEul ^^ History jof tlie Rebellion.'" 
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PART III. 



In the foregoing Commentary^ Hammond^ though 
so prominent a figure in the group of conspiEai- 
tors^ has only been incidentally noticed ; and in 
truth little more than named : all the passages in 
lord Clarendon's History which bear any relation 
to him having been collectively reserved, to form 
the entire subject of a separate disquisition. For 
now, " major rerum mihi nascitur ordo;" the 
reader's attention will no longer be called to the 
decision of questions interesting alone to the 
descendants of John Ashbumham ; such as whe- 
ther the groom of the bedchamber was both 
knave and fool ; which of the two he was the 
most ; or whether really he was either the one, or 
the other. But reasons will be submitted to his 
judgment, to determine how far they may. be 
entitled to any weight in discrediting the authen- 
ticity of certain facts, and the correctness of cer- 
tain notions, which from an admission not less 
inconsiderately and obsequiously conceded, than 
rashly and imperatively exacted, have long since 
been as firmly, as universally, established. 

To announce that the present purpose is not 
only to deny that there are any, so much as plau- 
sible, proofs or arguments, of Hammond's having 
been employed by Cromwell to seize and imprison 
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the king ; but farther to contend^ that there exists 
sufficient cause for the reverse of such aconclu- 
sion^ must appear so extravagant^ as to require 
from the Author a solemn protestation^ that no 
^^ historical doubti" of his would thus be obtruded 
on the public^ if he did not in his conscience be- 
lieve these to be not only well founded^ but the 
publication of them to be essential to the attauir 
ment of his only real, and only legitimate object ; 
the vindication of his ancestor's character and 
conduct. 

The credibility of Hammond^s having been &aor 
ployed on the above mentioned commission rests 
solely on a foundation constructed of materialgjSO 
loose and crumbling^ as the following. 

1. ^^ Hammond was of nearest trust with Cronir 
*' well ; having by his advice been married to a 
" daughter of John Hampden.*^ 

2. ^^ Hammond left the army but two or three 
^^ days before the king's remove^ and went to the 
*' Isle of Wight at a tseason^ when there was.no 
" visible occadon to draw him thither.". 

3. ^^ Cromwell within two days informed the 
^^ house of commons^ ' that he had received letters 
^ ^ from colonel Hammond, of all the manner of 
^ ' the king's coming to the Isle of Wight, and tbe 
^^ ^ company that came with him ; that he remained 
" ^ there in the castle of Carisbrook, till the plea- 
^^ ^ sure of the parliament should be known.' He 
^^ assured them, ^ that colonel Hammond was so 
^^ ^ honest a man, and so much devoted to their 
^^ ^ service, that they need have no jealousy that he 
^^ ^ might be corrupted by any body ;' and aU this 
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^^ r6lati<n)i li» made with so iinusual a gaiety^ that 
^ aU mea concluded that the king was where be 
'' i!Hshed he should be." 



" Hammond was of nearest trust with Crom- 
'^ wdil; having by his advice been married td a 
^ d^ighter of John Hampden*** 

Surely in a case like this^ above all others^ it is 
by the party who takes^ and not by the one who 
g^ves the advice^ that confidence in the other is 
nnequivocally evinced. Here there is ample proof 
of Hammond's having been intimately and fami- 
liarly known to Cromwell ; but none at all of his 
having been ^^ of nearest trust" with him. 

Were it however granted^ tl^t Hammond had 
been " of nearest trust with Cromwell," the ad^ 
mission would be of no avail in furthering our 
progress towards the point proposed. A general 
agency, however confidential, will not prove a 
particular commission, any more than a man's 
being charged with a special service \idll bespeak 
him a regularly official retainer. Of all men, 
whose characters have obtained notoriety, Cromr 
well best illustrates the truth of this obifiervation. 
No mechanic ever had a more extensive assort- 
ment of various tools ; better knew to i^hat use 
each might be most effectually applied ; or wielded 
them all by turns with more dexterity than this 
great master-artificen His Fairfax and his Lam^ 
bert^ his Huntington and his Whalley, with Joyce 
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and Pride^ Harrison and Ewer^ were alike taken 
up, or thrown aside, according to the nature of 
the job in hand, and the exigency of the moment. 
These were in truth " the arrows in the hand of 
" a giant :** and of one, 

" Who knew full well in time of need 
'^ To aim those shafts aright." 

It is very well known, that sir Hugh Evans and 
Dr. Caius " were of nearest trust'* (perhaps* in 
more senses than one) with their host of the 
garter. But it is clear from his discriminating 
panegyric on their respective merits, that his 
^^ soul-curer" could never have been consulted by 
him for the gout in his stomach, or his ^^ body- 
" curer" on a qualm of conscience. 

lis it then probable, that of all his trusty satel- 
lites Cromwell should have thought Hammond 
equally the most fit to be employed in both these 
very dissimilar capacities : — to wed his fair ward, 
Bud to guard his royal captive : — any more than 
that his choice of the masked executioner, who so 
dexterously exit off the king's head, should have 
fallen on the same skilful artist heretofore com* 
missioned to engrave the counterfeit great-seal ? 

Lord Clarendon has truly said of Cromwell 
that " he must have had a wonderful understand- 
'^ ing in the natures and humours of men, and as 
" great experience in applying them." It is then 
from a knowledge of the purposes to which their 
services were applied, that the surest judgment of 
the characters of his several agents may be formed, 
and the fairest estimate of their talents. 

Now it is to be observed, that the fact of his 
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having advised Hammond to marry the daughter 
of John Hampden is affirmed as positively cer- 
tain : whereas that of his having employed him to 
seize^ or rather kidnap^ ^he king^ is intimated 
only as plausibly conjectural. 

Cromwell was in truth a most extraordinary 
man. In his conduct therefore he is not to be 
judged of by the same rules, to which ordinary 
men are subjected. But when we find him whiling 
away some idle moments of leisure and relaxation 
in match-making; there is no very obvious reason 
for supposing him to have proceeded differently 
from any more regular practitioner, 

" cui vincla jugalia cura." 

These for the most part have principally, if not 
exclusively, in view the interests of one of the two 
parties; and it may be doubted, whether the 
friendly advice, or kind suggestion, be invariably 
addressed to that one, whose advantage it is most 
intended to promote. Now when we consider by 
how many ties Cromwell had been attached to 
Hampden, while living ; and how devoutly (as we 
are here assured) he still " adored his memory,** 
must we not consider him, in bringing about this 
^* conjunction," to have been more anxious and 
solicitous for the orphan daughter of his relation, 
his friend, and his confederate, than for the nephew 
of the king's favourite chaplain, and the grandson 
of a court physician. 

Notwithstanding Cromwell was any thing rather 
than " guiltless of his country's blood,** all histo- 
rians and biographers have agreed, that in the 
relations of private life he was kind and affec- 
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tkmbte: at least when the ii|<li%eQce of his 
beneyoleat propensitifis interfered not wiHi the 
gsratJAeatfton of his rqling paeigicNDu Surely th^^ 
fMre it Is most improbable^ that when the wellaK 
and happiness of one so justly dear to him was at 
stakQ^ be should divest ^himsetf of that '^ wondier- 
'^ fid understanding in the natures aaxl humours 
^^ of mea** and of that ^^ as great experience in 
'^ allying them :** and that he should through 
carelessness^ much more through deBign> ^^ provi^ 
^^ d^itly cater** no better fw his interesting chargej 
than by preseating to her a suitor^ endowed with 
every accomplishment requisite to form not the 
best of husbands, but the best of gaolers! For 
such we may be assured that Hammond must 
have beeap if ever entrusted by Cromwell with the 
GUf tody of tns captive sovereign : especially when 
it is universally believed^ he 

^^ had « mighty caiue to wish lam dead.'* 

For these reasons it is, in conclusion submitted, 
that Hammond's having been married to the 
daughter <^ John Hampden by CromweU's ad- 
vice^ is a bett^ argument for him who deniei^ 
than for him who affirms, that he was afterwards 
employed to apprehend^ and confine the king in 
Carisbrook castle. 

It cannot however but be admitted^ that Hun- 
mo&d*s having followed this advice may be buc^ 
cessfully urged in support of Rapin's assertions, 
that he was '^ CromweU's creatum f and that he 
was ^^ entirely dependant on, and devoted to him^** 
But we should thai have to argue thus :-^If Hand*- 
m<md could be prevailed v(p(m by Cromwell to 
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■ni^ AlfisB Hainpieiij whaltjaigtitiioC4>DiinvdU 
fame poeiBailBd ^on HaDaunond to do? 4Shiiely evmy 
gentle umder wiU hoie unite wiHi Ids enthor in 
dcp^catiDi^ a«HMie<tfraa80iii^) which Moemwiiy 
imj^ies eo wiivfMraJUe « notion, either of the 
jpoonf lady's ofaaracter, or of her peraon. 

11. 

^^ Hammoml left the army but two or three 
^ days before die kmng^M tcmoi^, and irent to the 
'^ Isle *of Wight at a eeaMn^ when there was no 
^ visible occaiuon to draw him thither.** 

^ Admirable <»rcQiMpectian and sagacity^* were, 
according to lord Clarendon, among the distin- 
gWBhmg quatitieB to which is to be attributed the 
idmost unparalleled success of Cromwelf a careen 
It is therefore the more strange, since Hammond's 
repairing to the Isle of Wight was mi easential 
eompoamt part of this stratagem, that Cromwell 
isbonld have provided no Mtonsibk cause, baiji 
sach been wanted, for his agent's wtthdrswing 
himself from the «my. And the more ao, since 
he must hate been conscious how much, and how 
deservedly, be had by this time become an object 
of very general jealousy and suspicion. Bnt the 
truth is, that so im from there bdng ^' no visible," 
there was a very palpable ^^ occasion" for it. 
Hammond had been then recently appointed, by 
the two houses of parliamient, governor of the 
Isle of Wight. Was not the appointmeitt in itself 
ledone, at that pmod, sufficient to account for his 
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leaving thetarmy^.-and being, irresistibly drawn, ar 
propelled, to bis civil post? Was it to be sop- 
posed, that iscrupulous, conscientious, puritanical 
republicans, who had so lately passed their ^^. self- 
" denying ordinance," would countenance a job.; 
wink at a sinecure; and suffer. the honouiisand 
emoluments of official situations to be enjoyed in 
ease and affluence by inefficient principals ; while 
^ the duties were discharged by needy hirelings and 
drudging deputies ? Why, even now, in this de- 
generate age, bitted, and broken in, to .bear with 
rapacities^ venalities, and all other monarchical 
abominations, a governor is expected, once in his 
life at least, to be seen at his government. 

Moreover this appointment must at the time 
have been [the more notorious on account of the 
attendant circumstances: to which now, and 
hereafter, the reader's attention will be partiicu* 
larly solicited. 

" Commons Journals, Sept. 3, 1647.'* 

^^ The ordinance sent from the lords for ap- 
^5 pointing and constituting colonel Robert Ham- 
'^ mond, captain and governor of the Isle of Wight, 
" and of all ports, forts, towers, and places of 
" strength therein, ^ quamdiu se bene gesserit/ was 
f^ read the first and second time, and committed." 

,«Sep. 6." 

f^ Mr. Bull reports the arnendmmts to the prdi- 
.*f nance sent from the lords for constituting colpnel 
'^ Robert Hammond, captain and governor^ &c. 
*^ The which were twice read, and upon the ques- 
*^ tion, assented unto." *^ Resolved, &c. — ^instead 
"of the words ^quamdiu se bene gesserity to 
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^ insert these words ' until the lords and commons 
^^•^ inparliament assmnbled shall otherwise orderC^ 
— ^In these alterations the lords immediately 
concurred. 

^^Sep.9." 

" Ordered : that Mr. Bulkeley and Mr. Lisle, 
^^ and the rest of the gentlemen that serve for the 
^^ Isle of Wight, do go down with the governor for 
"the better settling him in the government of the 
" said isle." 

Surely there is in this amendment, and in the 
subsequent order, the demonstration of a mis- 
giving inquietude and foreboding precaution, 
which could not have eluded the vigilance of 
Cromwell: but niust have awakened his " saga- 
" city,** and set a less ^* admirable circumspection** 
on' the alert. How ' much the presbyterian party 
was- jealous of the power of the army, and suspi- 
cious of its- leader's designs, is evidpiit from the 
etmctment that nothing less than an order from 
the lords and commons in parliament assembled 
should remove Hammond (being only a colonel, 
and consequently subordinate to all general offi- 
cers;) from his civil employmenty as governor of 
the Isle of Wight : in which a committee of the 
house is purposely dqputed to " settle \nm.^^ Nor 
is this all; for ' (almost ' as if it were with an 
avowed design of directing the eyes of the world 
to the very 'point, where ail their jealousies and 
sueipicioiis w4re concentrated) in the " ordinance 
" to pdssia grant to colonel Hammond under the 
" great s^< of England, constituting him gover- 
" noi*^ &c"^ occurs the foUowng clause— *^ Be it 
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^^ prorided always^ and it ia'herebji^ofdiilmQd^ that 
^^ the said colonel Rohmrt HaaaMnd be wl^edfe 
^ to the comimmds q£ sir ThomMt Fair&x^ ki^glit, 
^^ commander-in-chief of all the land force» in: Ibe 
^^ kingdom of England^ and in the pay cf tb^ par- 
^^ Mament*** This i^agliQ exceptikm i» not to be 
solely attributed to Feir&a^^ beijbg cbmniaisdep- 
In^-chief. For lord Clarendon^ speamng ei an 
eaiplier time^ when it had been vesolTed to seize 
Cromwell in the house of commons^ and to com- 
mit Urn to the tower^ observes that ^^ they bad 
^' not the least jeakrasy of the genaral F^rfax : 
^^ WhMD tibey fcneir to be a perfect presfoyterian in 
^ his judg«meat :"* and that Cromwell had ^^ the 
^^ ascendant over fain pi>rely by his dissinHdaticin 
^^ and pretence of ocmseience and sincerity.'* 

SA lK»g as Hammond eontinned to be the colo- 
nel ef a regiment^ he eould no^ be abeobitdy 
iodependent^and exem^ froia the ^ithioriiy of 
Ate commamkr^in-chftefl But cmc Imi been taken 
that it should be confined to ^attersf strictly mili^ 
taryy by the resd«.tion^ thart noticing less tha^t an 
ordier of porliamant gteinld remoter him from bis 
civii post of govemori to which he had been ap^ 
pointed by partiament alone;; and fi:om the^^Ie 
of Wight, where by a cottmittee of the hoi«se of 
commons he had been ^^ setlded.'* Thus positiiT^ly 
a proof was giv^a of ciradBidence m Hammond^ by 
the appointment^ and of confidcsaoe in Faikfaq^ 
by the clatrse of exception limited to Inm aloni^ : 
and thereby,, negatively at least, of distamat in 
CromwelL But of this he needed no such proof. 
For six sn(Hiths previously he had escaped ibe 
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bdog seized Ib the bewe^ and committed to tibs 
tower^ b^ retiring to bis at my. 

Ill, 

^' But aU these doubts were quickly cleared^ 
^^ and within two days Cromwell informed the 
^^ house of commons^ that he had received letters 
^^ from colonel Hammond^ of aU the manner of 
^^ the king's coming to the Isle of Wight^ and 
^ the company that came with him ; that he re- 
^ mained th^e in the castle of Carisbrook^ till 
^ the pleasure of the parliam^it should be known. 
^^ He assured them^ ^ that colonel Hammond was 
^^ ^ so honest a man, and so much devoted to their 
^^ ^ service^ that they need have no jealousy that he 
" ^ might be corrupted by any body ;' and all this 
^^ relation he made with so unusual a gaiety, that 
^^ all men concluded that the king was Where he 
*^ wished he should be." 

At the time> whei]^ all men concluded from the 
coarse lineaments of Cromwell'is visage what were 
the subtile workings of his mind ; and from the 
gladness of his countenance inferred his. heart*s 
content, '^ certain it is/' that no man knew him. 
It. is not less certain, that, before the 15th Nov. 
1647, the season of this delusion and dupery had 
gone by ; and that Cromwell had ceased to be— 
'' A youth to foitime^ and to fame^ unknown/' 

The latter had already proclaimed him the 
most consummate of hypomtes and impostors: 
aiid the former had so frequently looked kindly 
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on him, that one smile more could hardly have 
set him beside himself; absolutely intoxicated 
with delight, even to the suspension of his " so 
^^ admirable circumspection and sagacity.** More- 
over it is, when emotions, whether of joy or grief, 
are suddenly and unexpectedly roused, that to 
suppress, controul, or disguise them is most diffi- 
cult. Now if Cromwell had indeed, as we are 
told, set his snare in the very {^ath where he had 
provided the king should pass, he could hot have 
been surprised at hearing that he had fallen into 
it ; nor, having succeeded so far as to have scared 
him away from Hampton Court, was he likely to 
have been thrown off his guard, on learning that 
the king was Hammond's prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight. According to the testimonies of all his- 
torians and biographers, and to none more than 
that of lord Clarendon, it may be reasonably 
doubted, that Cromwell's imperturbable self-pos- 
session at any time forsook him ; or that a muscle 
of his face ever betrayed a passion, which he 
meant it not to divulge. On the contrary it may 
be suspected, that with him the outward expres- 
sion was generally the very reverse of the inward 
feeling. If therefore on this occasion Cromwell 
displayed ^^ unusual gaiety," (which that he did 
there is no intention, or wish to question,) the 
greater probability is, that it was assumed, m 
order to conceal disappointment and vexation at 
an issue, so contrary to the one which his machi«- 
nations had been calculated to bring about. But 
. that ^^ all men," or most men, (if indeed any man,) 
were stilt imposed upon by the mummeries and 
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antics^ which he continued to play qS, »ay be 
confidently and safely denied. There was at least 
one member of the house who had escaped to be 
his dupe. 

Mrs. Hutchinson relates^ that wh^ Cromwell 
came to Nottingham^ being then ^^ on his way to 
^^ encounter Hamilton in the norths colonel Hutch- 
^^ inson went to see him ; whom he embraced with 
^^ all exi»*essions of kindnesse^ that, one friend 
^ could make to another; and thm retiring with 
^^ him pressed him to tell him, what thought his 
^^ friends the levellers had of him. The colonel, 
^^ who was the freest man in the world from con- 
^^ cealing truth from his friends, not only told him 
^^ what others thought of Mm^ but what he him- 
^^ self conceived ; and how much it would darken 
^^ all his glories, if he should become a slave to 
^^ his own ambition, and be guilty of what he gave 
'^ the world just cause to suspect; and therefore 
^^ begged of him to wear his heart in his/dee, and 
^^ to scorn to delude his enemies."" 

It is true^ that this interview between the two 
friends took place some months subsequently to 
the scene in the house of commons, here described 
by lord Clarendon ; but sir John Berkeley affinns, 
ttiot while the king was yet at Hampton Court, — ' 
^^ Cromwell and Ireton had enough to do both m 
^^ the parliament, and council of the army ; the 
^^ one abounding with presbyterians ; the other 
^^ with levellers ; and both really jealous, that 
^^ Cromwell and Ireton had made a private com- 
^^ pact and bargain with the king." And Mfcs. 
Hutchinson had before said, '^ Cokmel Hutch- 

VOIi. I. u 
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" inson had a great intiinacy with toany of these 
^^ levellers. Iliiese were they, who first began to 
^^ discover the ambition of lieutenant general 
^^ Cromwell, and his idolaters ; and to suspect 
^^ and dislike it." Ludlow also might here be 
quoted to thie same effect. But it may be in 
vain to oppose other authorities to that of lord 
Clarendon. Wherefore, since — 

*' Ne quisquam Ajacem poterit superare^ nisi Ajax^" 

an appeal shall be made from page 503 to page 435, 
ctf the fifth volume of the HiiStory of the Rebellion ; 
where may be found the following relation. ^^ In 
^^ these and the like discourses, when he (Croinwell) 
*^ spake of the nation's being to be involved in new 
*^ troubles, he would weep bitterly, and appear 
"the most afflicted man in the world with the 
" sense of the calamities which were likely to en- 
" sue. But as man;y of the wiser sort had long 
*^ discovered his wicked intentions, so his ht/pocrisi/ 

*^ could no longer be concealed. So that it 

" was privately resolved by the principal persons 
" of the house of commons, that when he came 
*^ the next day into the house, which he seldom 
" omitted to do, they would send him to the Tower ; 
" presuming, that, if they once severed his person 
" from the army, they should easily reduce it to 
^^its former temper and obedience.'' Such was 
the prevalent opinion, common to all parties^ of 
Cromwell previxms to the seizure of the king at 
Holmby by Joyce on the third of June, 1647. If 
therefore at this earlier period Cromwell was in 
vain shedding his crocodile tears, 

" as fiust as the Arabian trees 
" Their medicinal ^ums/' 
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and harapguuaig the house on his kne«8^ while he 
protested his fidelity and innocence ; is -it<proba- 
ble, — ^is it possible^ — ^that ^^ all men,** ^ months 
afterwards should be sb imposed upon by his 
^^ unusual gaiety^ as to conclude from it/ that the 
" king was, where he wished he should be ?** 

If, as lord Clarendon affirms, the king's evasion 
from Hampton Court was discovered earl]^ in the 
morning of the 11th of November, the intelligence 
must have been received by parliament and gene^ 
rally circulated throughout the metropolis before 
the evening of the same day. If the " doubts,-' 
occasioned by it, were so " quickly cleared^ as 
^^ within two days,** this clearing must have b^en 
effected on the I3th. And if public tranquillity 
was then restored, in consequence of information 
given on that day to the house of commons by 
Cromwell, he must, however correct in his antici-* 
pation of the future event, have been somewhat 
premature in announcing it, as already past* 
Since, even at the moment, when he was so cir* 
cumstandally relating ^^ all the manner 6f the 
^^ king's coming to the Isle . of Wight, and the 
^^ company, that came with him: and how he re-^ 
'^ mained there in the castle of Cariffibrook^ till the 
^^ pleasure of the parliament should be known,*^ 
the royal frigitive had not so much as embarked 
for the island* 

*^ Lords Journals 15 Nwr 

^^ A letter read from colonel R. Hammond, 
*^ governor of the Isle of Wight, giving informa* 
*^ tion of the king's being in the Isle of Wight. 

'^ For the right honourable the earl of Man- 
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^' Chester speaker of the house of peers pro tem- 
^\ pore ; These.** ^^ Newport, Nov. 14, four in the 
^' morning*'* 

^^ Commons Journals.'* 

^^ Resolved; that the sum of twenty poimds be 
^^ bestowed upon captain Rolfe : that brought the 
" letter from the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
*^ directed to Mr. Speaker'' 

It is thus, on the highest possible authorities, 
that three facts, in direct contradiction, and to 
the total subversion, of the illustrious Author's un- 
hesitating and unqualified statement, are clearly, 
fully, and incontrovertibly ascertained. The first 
— ^that of the intelligence not having been received 
till the I5th, is proved by the date of the two 
entries. The second — ^that it was not, even then, 
received by CromwelFs communication of a letter, 
addressed to him by Hammond, is proved nega- 
tively, by not so much as the name of Cromwell 
occurring on the pages of dither journal ; and 
positively, by both journals distinctly specifying, 
that it was conveyed in the regular form, and 
customary course of letters, directed to the respec- 
tive speakers of either house. And the third — ^that 
earlier information could not have beeii brought, 
is proved by the date of the letter. Which not 
having been closed at four in the morning of the 
14th, the bearers of them, subsequently starting 
from Newport in the Isle of Wight, could not Have 
reached London on the same day, until after the 
usual hour of the houses adjourning. 

Parliament therefore, though not informed of 
this important event till the I5th, had no i*eason 
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to be dissatisfied with the messengers for their 
want of diligence and expedition. And that in 
feet it was not, appears from the foregoing re- 
corded testimony of approbation. Had it been 
otherwise, it is probable, that captain Rolfe wonld 
have been greeted with a reprimand, instead of a 
recompense. And, if the letter had been addressed 
to lieutenant-general Cromwell, instead of being 
^^ directed to Mr. Speaker,** it is not less ^probable, 
that Hammond wonld have been summoned to 
the bar of the house, to account for his greater 
alacrity in giviAg private information, respecting 
a matter of such public interest, to an individual 
member, (and above all to one so generally the 
object of distrust, suspicion and apprehension>) 
rather than to the house collectively, through the 
long prescribed and well known usual channel; 
It was impossible, that Cromwell could have ob- 
tained by earlier means of rapid conveyance, so 
detailed and minute a knowledge " of all the 
^^ manner of the king's coming to the Isle of 
" Wight, &c." than, (as lord Clarendon affirms,) 
by that of ^Hetters from colonel Hammond." For, 
though beacons seem to have been in general use 
in all ages and nations, they are but very matter- 
of-fact and niggardly newsmongers. Nor have 
the telegraphs of modem invention, or recent 
iniprovement, however far more communicative 
than their laconic prototypes, been as yet censured 
for that prolix redundantly of narration, com- 
monly known by the familiar appellation of 
rigmarole. 

He might indeed have received a letter by the 
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fiame hands, wUdi braoght the despatches for 
parliament ; or he might have convenBed, as it is 
probable that he did, with the messengers, within 
the interval between the time of their arrival in 
London and that of the House's subsequent meet- 
ing. But what can be more incredible than that 
Mr. Speaker should have remained in the chair/-*- 
silently, patiently^ and respectfully,— wailing to 
take the pleasure of the house, whether he should 
read the letter in his hand from the governor of 
the Ide of Wight, until the honourable member 
for Cambridge had finished the forestalling of all 
its interesting and important contents ? Tliis alone 
can be more incredible ; that Cromwell, at his so 
obviously imminent peril, should have given way 
to the irresistible eagerness of an idle vanity to 
display ^^ priority of intelligence :'* in which we 
may rather recognize the jealous rivalry of a 
modem journalist^ than that ^ wonderful circum- 
^^spection and sagadty,"* for which he was so 
eminently distinguished, and has been so justly 
characterized. 

Hobbes, speaking of this very period, says : — 
^' Though Cromwell had a great party in the par- 
^^ liament house, whilst they saw not his ambition 
^^ to be their master, yet they would have been 
^^ his enemies, as soon as that had appeared.** It 
is no disparagement of Hobbes to believe, that 
Cromwell was not inferior to him in discernment 
and foresight. If it be true, that 

* Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind," 

no man surely ever had more reason^ than the 
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kilter at this jancture^ to suspect himself of being 
suspected. That he was so by the presbyterians ; 
we have the authority of lord Clarendon. That 
he waa so by the levellers ; we know from Mrs* 
Hutchinson. And if there was yet a third party^ 
on whose support Cromwell might more particu- 
larly rely ; — ^but so long only as " they saw not 
^* bis ambition/' but who would have become 
hostile to him " so soon as it appeared/' he must 
have been, according to the noble Historian, re- 
solved, that nothing should prevent it from appear- 
ing, and without delay. For, as he had no right 
m virtue of any official employment^ civil or mili- 
taiy, to be in c6rrespondence with the governor of 
the Isle of flight ; so neither was it, in the dis- 
charge of any public duty, incumbent on him to 
divulge secret information, of which he individu- 
ally, and exclusively, had been put into possession 
by a private letter from colonel Hamnumd. How 
then could he more effectually consolidate into 
one universal certainty all the several and scat- 
tered jealousies and misgivings, apprehensions 
and surmises, of each distinct and discordant 
party, than by this ostentatious, voluntary display 
of an unauthorized, confidential communication : 
— ^by such an uncalled for disclosure of an official 
secret intercourse ? 

Then, as if fearful that he had not thus suffi- 
ciently betrayed and exposed his hidden machina- 
tions ; as if appreh^isive, that all the world might 
not at that time know what it has since known, 
how ^* by his advice** alone Hammond had mar- 
ried,— or rather " had been married to a daughter 
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'' of John Hampden's:" or perhaps doubting (as 
in truth well he might,) whether this fact, if known 
would be deemed a sufficient proof, or indeed any 
proof at all, of Hammond's being " of nearest 
** trust with him," he 

'* makes assurance doubly sure/" 

by superadding an eulogium^ equally superfluous 
and unseasonable, on Hammond's approved in*--^ 
tegrity, and unasssdlable fidelity to the parliament* 
Since, however antecedently little known to the 
members of either house Hammond might have 
been, he was no obscure individual subsequently 
to their joint appointment of him to the govern- 
ment of the Isle of Wight. More especially in the 
commons his merits must have been fully can- 
vassed, investigated and attested. Because it had 
not been until after three days of debate, that the 
bill was returned to the lords with that amend- 
ment, which has already been recommended to 
the reader's particular notice ; and which most 
assuredly could not have escaped the " Wonderful 
"sagacity" of him, against whom it was directed. 

It is thus that lord Clarendon's relation of this 
imaginary and fictitious scene carries with it iti- 
temal evidence, singly and alone, sufficient for 
its own refutation. Even if it had not been dis* 
proved by documentary testimonies transcendantly 
unexceptionable, incontrovertible, and conclusive. 

After having given his own account of the king's 
flight from Hampton Court, it is observable that, 
although lord Clarendon has enumerated the 
various effects produced on the several parties by 
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that astounding intelligence; their hopes and 
fears^ doubts and apprehensions, conjectures and 
suspicions^ he has omitted to mention, by whom, 
and in what manner, it was announced to parlia- 
ment. Now at the very outset of these enquiries 
there was occasion to give extracts from the 
journals of both houses ; by which it appears, 
that the information was giveil by Cromwell ; not 
indeed in person, but by a letter, dated '^ Novem- 
^^ ber 11, twelve at night." Hence it may be 
fairly concluded, that the noble Historian has 
mistaken the one occasion for the other. But near 
as these were in point of time, and the same scene 
of action common to both, no two events can be 
moTjd dissimilar, or indeed as fdr as Cromwell 
was personally concerned, more absolutely the re- 
verse of each other. To inform the house that 
the king had fled from Hampton Court; was 
gone, he knew not whither; that he had eluded 
the vigilance of his keepers, and outstripped the 
speed of his pursuers, was a very different tale 
from that, which he has here been made to tell of 
the king: not merely to " prate of his where- 
" about," but distinctly to point out the precise 
spot, where he then was; to certify further his 
actual condition ; " with all the manner of his 
" coming there, and the company, that came 
** with him." The former intelligence, though it 
might have foiled to lull the vigilant, could not 
have roused the dormant, suspicions. Whereas 
the latter must not only have fostered and matured 
those already in being ; but have given birth to 
the non-existent. 
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A Stronger contrast yet remains to be drawsi. 
It has beenialreaiiy remarked, that Cromwell had 
no more right lor business, pret^ice or csceuse, for 
being better informed of what was going forward 
in the Isle of Wight, than any other member, 
bnt on the contrary had mnch more reason to 
conceal his being possessed of any such know- 
ledge ; if so he had really been. But from the 
self-imposed charge, which he was well known to 
have undertaken, x)f superintending the safe cus- 
tody of the royal captive at Hampton Court ; he 
must have been naturally expected, to be cogni- 
zant of ^* the secrets** of that '^ prison house," and 
early apprized, of every passing or recently past 
event. And in the absence of the general in chief, 
Fairfax^ either at Windsor, or St. Albans, the duty 
pf notifying the king*s escape so necessarily and 
dbviausly ikvolved on lieutenant general Crom- 
well, that, if he had omitted, or delayed, to make 
the report; such omission, or delay, would have 
been q» reasonably and naturally confirmatory of 
old surmises, and productive of new, as the infor- 
mation of /the king's being in the Isle of Wight 
must have, been ; if in truth he had ever given it. 

He therefore in either case acted, not only like 
himself^ who was gifibed with ^^ so wonderfol a cir- 
^' cumspection ami sagacity," but as every man 
would have done in his situation ; to whom an 
average share of the commonest fiEtculties^ and 
most ordinary qualities, had not been denied. 

Let it not then be said, that here a heavy stress 
has been unduly laid on slight inaccuracies ; that 
the exception tak6n to an incorrect date is capti- 
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oufi ; or that the esq^osure made of a local mistake 
is frivolous. For, if the /^ gods" were (as they 
have been requested^) to ^^ amiihilate both time 
^^and space;** and by so simple a process ^^ to 
*^ make two lovers happy," the bene&?ial effect 
would not extend to our noble Historian: who 
would not be made a whit more happy in this 
his narration. Where all, thai; is not physically 
impossible, is so morally improbable, that in rea- 
son it could not be credited, even if in point of 
fact it were not imtrue. 

Having thus audited lord Clarendon's account, 
the result is, that there is but one item alone, 
bearing to the rest the same proportion, as Pal- 
staff's " one halfpennyworth of bread to this 
^^ intolerable load of sack,*' which can be allowed. 
This is Cromwell's ^^ so unusual gaiety ;** not while 
^^ making this relation to the house of commons,** 
but on hearing it, in common with the other 
members, made by the speaker. To whom alone 
Hammond*s letter had been addressed. Neither 
was it because he then learnt, that ^^ the king was 
f^ where he wished he should be,** but .that his 
majesty had thus frustrated his well digested strar 
tagem and disappointed his well founded expecta*- 
tion. Little desirable as it might be to raise, or 
to strength^i, erroneous suspicions, that the king*s 
being in Carisbrook Castle under the custody of 
Hammond was in consequence of his secret, unau« 
thorized, and unsanctioned machinations ; it was 
to encounter a less evil, than to betray, by percep- 
tible chagrin and vexation, the failure of his real 
design. The former could only have given add!- 
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tional umbrage to tbe presbyterians ; by whom 
he had long since been detested: whereas the 
latter would have alienated *^ that great party,** 
which (according to Hobbes) *' he had in the 
^^ parliament ;" as well as exasperated the level- 
lers in the army, " These were they," as Mrs. 
Hutchinson has been already quoted for saying, 
*^ who first began to discover the ambition of the 
^^ lieutenant general.** Cromwell's unusual gaiety 
therefore is good and indubitable proof of his 
wishing to be thought pleased : but none at all of 
his really being so. 

There is mnch reason to conclude, that the 
king's flight from Hampton Court was originally 
projected, and designed by Cromwell ; but that it 
was effected with his cognizance and connivance, 
and even co-operation, there can be no doubt. 
Lord Clarendon says : — ^^ the king every day re- 
*^ ceived little billets or letters secretly conveyed 
" to him without any name ; which advertised 
^^ him of wicked designs upon his life ; and some 
^^ of them advised him to make an escape." But 
the noble Historian is too intent on arguing the 
possibility, that one of these ^^ might have been 
" the minutes of a discourse, which Mr. Ashbum- 
"ham might have kq)t by him," to bestow his 
pains on tracing any of them to the source, from 
which it is probable, that they all derived; and 
thus establishing a really important certainty. In 
one instance the fact is clearly and incontroverti- 
bly proved. Colonel Whalley in his letter to the 
speaker, already quoted, writes : — " And whereas, 
*^ Mr. Speaker, you demand of me what that letter 
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*^ \^as^ that I shewed the king^ the day before he 
" went away. The letter I shall shew you: but 
*^ with your leave I shall first acquaint you with 
*' the author; and the ground of my shewing it 
** to the king. The author is lieutenant-general 
^' Cromwell. The ground of my shewing it was 
'^ this : the letter intimates some murderous de- 
^^ sign^ or at leajst some fear of it^ against his 
" majesty.'' — ^For what other purpose could this 
warning be given to the unarmed^ defenceless^ and 
unprotected monarchy than to urge him to a pre- 
cipitate flight ? 

That Cromwell in the mean ,time was receiving 
repeated notices^ that his machinations were pros- 
perously advancing, appears from other passages 
of the same letter. — ^^ But for some fifteen weeks 
" I had Mr. Ashbumham's engagement for the 
" king's safe abiding with me. And truly I must 
^^ do him so much right as to declare^ that he 
^^ dealt honestly^ and like a gentleman with me. 
^^ For about three weeks ago, he came to me^ ahd 
^^ minded me of his engagement : which was to 
*' continue no longer, than he gave me warning t 
*^ which he told me, he now did ; apd would 
^^ stand engaged no longer. I demanded of him 
^^ the reason* He replied^ the court was so mUch 
" Scotified^ that he feared there would be work- 
^* ings to get the king away. 

^^ Whereupon I presently sent away a despatch 
f* to his excellency, sir Thomas Fairfax, acquaint^ 
i^ ing him with it. And not long after went myself 
^' to the head-quarters at Putney. I there again 
^* before the whole company acquainted his ex- 
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^^ cellency with Mr. Ashbomham's disengaging 
'^hlmseir 

This may be cmisidered^ as warninjg the first, of 
the kihg^s meditated escape. In conseqtience of 
which orders were immediately given for donbUng 
the guards, and for a more restricted admission 
to the royal presence. 

Whalley further writes, — ^^ And whereas, Mr. 
^^ Speaker, you demand of me to know, whether 
^^ the king did take himself off from his engage- 
^^ ment. I can tell you no other ways than thus. 
^^ About a fortnight ago the king's children came 
" to him, and stayed with him here three or four 
" days. The princess Elizabeth was lodged in a 
" chamber opening to the long gallery ; in which 
^^two sentinels stood for the safeguard of the 
" king. The princess complained to his majesty 
^ that the soldiers disquieted her. The king spake 
^^ to me, that it might be remedied. I told the 
^^ king, if the soldiers made any ncdse, it was con- 
^^ trary to my desire and command : that I would 
^^ double my coioimands upon them, and give 
" them as strict a charge, as I could, not to dis- 
^^ quiet her highness. Which I did. Notwitti- 
^^ standing a second complaint was made. I t(dd 
^ his majesty stricter commands I could not ghre. 
^^ However I told his majesty, if hte would be 
'^ pleased to renew his engagement^ I would place 
^' the sentinels at a more remote distance. The 
^^ king answered ; to renew his engagement, was a 
^^ point of honour : you had my engagement, I will 
^^ not renew it : keep your guards."* 

* In Ashburnham^s Narrative may be seen how the king's 
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Here then was a second warning. And after 
the third had been given^ by Berkeley and Afeh- 
bumham's going to the head-quarters three days 
before^ and applying for passports, Cromwell's 
fore-knowledge of the Intended flight can no 
more be donbted, than his power to prevent its 
being effected; or, that effected it could have 
been, without his conilivance. 

The measures for retaking the royal fugitive, to 
which Whalley immediately had recourse, seem 
sufficiently curious to be worth inserting. — " I 
*^ presently sent out parties of horse and foot to 

ingenuity was unconsciously exerted in playing his adversary's 
game. *^ The idng commanded me to find some good occasion 
'* to withdraw my word ; which was engaged for his majesty's 
" not departing out of their hands without their privity. Which 
** accordingly I did ^ giving the reason, that the multiplicity of 
*' Scots ahout the court was such, and the agitators in the army 
" so violently set against the king, as for ought I knew, either 
*' party might as well take him from Hampton Court, as some 
*' others did from Holmby : and that I was not obliged to hazard 
" my life for either the one or the other. Though truly I appre- 
'^ hended neither : but thought them the best pretences I could 
'' make in obeying his miyesty in that point. I was the next 
" day dismissed from my attendance upoa the king : and the 
'' guards being placed that night so near his majesty's cham- 
'' her, that they di3turbed his repose, he complained to colonel 
''WhaQey of that rudeness; and told him, that his word 
" should no longer oblige him to continue with them. For 
*' where his word was given, there ought to be no guards about 
*' him." 

It may be remembered, that the king escaped immediatdy 
before the time of setting the guard foif tb6 night. Which had 
been on iliat evening imusually ddayed, in consequenee of the 
pretence, that the king was engaged in writing letters to be Bent 
abroad. 
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^^ search the lodge in the park. I sent despatches 
^^ immediately to the general: and to the lieute- 
^' nant-general : who sent me orders presently to 
^^ send out parties of horse every way : but I had 
, *^ done it before. ' I sent to search Mr. Ashbum- 
^^ ham*s house at Ditton ; a mile from Hampton : 
" but my soldiers when they came thither, found 
*^ the house empty. Mr. Ashbumham was gone 
*^ three or four days before ; and his horses the 
^^ night before. I set guards round the house, 
^^ and searched that. Which was as much as I 
^^ could do."* 

What more in furtherance of CromwelFs design, 
that the king should not be overtaken, could have 
been done, than by searching in the first instance, 
the places where the king was least likely to be 
found ; his majesty's lodge in the park, and Mr. 
Ashbumham*s house at Ditton. 

If the underling so naturally played his secon- 
dary part, it is not to be presumed, that the great 
Roscius of this drama sustained with less success 
the principal character. Accordingly we find him 
not till four hours after the event had been 
announced to him, sitting down to communicate 
the first intelligence to the house of commons in 
a letter dated ^^ 12 at night.'' This was making 

* Feck in his Desiderata Curiosa observes in a note. " This 
" account was not read in the house/ because the speaker had a 
'' letter the same day from colonel Hammond^ certifying the 
'^ king's being safe in his hands in the Isle of Wight. — ^And the 
'' reason, why Rushworth did not afterwards publish this narra- 
'' tive, was perhaps, because it contained some things not much 
'' to the advantage of Cromwell and Whalley/* 
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sure, that nothing, subsequent to colonel Whal- 
ley's ingenious manoeuvres, could be done to im- 
pede, or molest the king in his flight, until the 
meeting of the house, (in which the executive 
power was then vested,) on the following day. 

Hence no orders could be issued for the shutting 
of the ports, till after the calculated time of his 
majesty's embarkation ; nor received, till after he 
had reached the French coast, Jersey, or whatever 
might be the point of his destination. Ashbum- 
faam mentions, that the mayor of Southampton 
received his orders, which he was to transmit to 
the governor of the Jsle of Wight, on the night of 
the \3th. That is fall forty-eight hours after the 
king had quitted Hampton Court. 

But while all authorities are unanimous as to 
CromwelFs having been the prime mover, and 
chief instigator, of the king's evasion, various are 
the conjectures, as to the motive, by which he was 
then actuated ; and the object, which he had im- 
mediately in view. Hobbes's solution of this 
mystery seems to be, of all others, the most plau- 
sible and satisfactory ; if indeed it be not incon- 
testable.. He says : — ^^ There was nothing better 
*^ for his (Cromwell's) purpose, than to let him 
*^ (the king) escape from Hampton Court, where 
*^ he was too near the parliament, whither he 
^^ pleased beyond seaP The reasons for giving the 
preference to this exposition are, — 

1. It was the best, if not the only expedient, by 
which he could extricate himself from the diffi- 
culties, and even dangers, into which his multifa- 
rious and complicated intrigues had brought him. 

VOL. I. X 
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2. It was most consonant with his systematic 
policy, his universal practice, and his known 
character. 

3. It was one from .which he conld nQt.fail to 
derive directly, and remotely, the most important 
advantages. 

4. It could lead to no results injurious to him, 
or to his party: — if indeed beyond, or distinct 
from, self-interest and aggrandizement his cares 
ever extended. 



1. He Imd.by this time fiilly ascertained that 
Jhs present scheme* was impracticable; that, 
however he might still " ride in the whirlwind," 
he could not ypt " direct the storm" of his own 
raisings At Hampton Court the king was not 
only surrounded by loyalists, but in correspond- 
ence with the queen. He was accessible alike to 
the parliament; to the presbyterians of the city; 
to the Scotch commissioners ; and to the officers 
of the army ; >^ some of whom" (Mrs. Hutchinson 
affirms that) ^^ the king had gained over to him ;" 
for instance major Huntington, particularly no- 
ticed by lord Clarendon,; who also says>that; — 
^^ Ashbumharo and Berkeley received many adver- 
^^ tisements from some, — who would have been glady 
^^ that the king might have been restored by the 

* It has been very generally supposed that with the earldom 
of Essex and the order of the garter for himself, and the lieute- 
nancy of Irdand for his son-in-law Ireton, Cromwell would 
have been content, like Stephano, with being " Viceroy over the 
" king of this island ;" or^ as he already was> lieutenant general 
over the commander in chief, the lord general. 
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^^ army y far the preferments^ which might fall to 
*^ their share.'' He knew farther the king's avowed 
conviction, that to each of the two contending 
principal parties, the parliament and the army, he 
WBS mcnre necessary, than either of them were tp 
him.* 

But there was yet another sect far more formi- 
dabl^.to Cromwell ; by whom it had been formed 
for the subjection, or annihilation, of all the above- 
mentioned factions ; whose jealousy afad mistrtist 
he had most reason to dread ; and which he had 
most incurred. The levellers, or agidsitors. Never 
surely did ^^ the heathen so furiously rage against'* 
the pretended prototypes of these ultra^puritanical 
saints, as th^ did against tlie arch-hypocrite, on 
finding themselves the dupes of his artifice, and 
the tools of his ambition. Some threatening him 
with Impeachment ; others with the forfeiture of 
his life by a more summary process. 

2. A situation so perilous required the applica- 
tieoi of all the talents, with which the versatile 
and energetic character of Cromwell was so largely 
gifted. Stubborn m the oak, yet flexible as the 
reed, he knew how best to avail himself of either 
qnalit]! ;: ^hm to maintain his ground, or when to 
giv^iWay ; to advance, or to retreat-, 

'' Et properare loco, et cessare/* 



. * This has heen deemed infatuation in the king by some. 
But these surely are not aware, that lord Clarendon entertained 
the same opinion. — *' For sure, they have as much, or more 
" need of the king, than he of them." Clarendon Papers, 
vol. it. p. 379. 
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Hence there were three poiats^ which it was 
necessary for him to secure. The first, to remove 
from him the suspicions already eidsting. The 
second, to prevent all recurrence of them. . And 
the third; to preclude the intrigues of his adver- 
saries from that success, which his own had failed 
to obtain. 

In the first instance he had recourse to his cus- 
tomary wiles :— *^ Concluding" (these are Ludlow's 
evpresisiions) ^' that; if he could not bring the army 
? to his sense, it was best to comply with theirs : 
" a schism being utterly destructive to both: 
^\ Cromwell bent all his thoughts to - make his 
" peace with the party, that was most opposite to 
*^ the king. Acknowledging, as he well knew how 
^^ to do on such occasions, that the glory of this 
*^ world had so dazzled his eyes, that he could 
"not discern clearly the great works that the 
" Lord was doing." 

The two latteip points could only be gained by 
getting rid of the king altogether. To accom- 
plish which this alternative alone presented itself. 
Either assassination or expatriation. Of these, the 
former was contrary certainly to his interest : 
and, as there is reason to presume, to his nature. 
For however it was one, in which " no compunc- 
*^ tious visitings" 

^* Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne/' 

imless his only, or shortest, way to it lay across 
such a ford; he would not without a sufficient 
cause, in his estimation, have stained so much as 
the sole of his foot in human blood. The shed- 
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ding of which, heedlessly and wantbftly, delighted 
not him, as it has seemed to delight other 
usurpers. 

But circumstanced as Cromwell then was, in 
relation to the king, it is not improbable, that 

'' This murder had not come into (his) mind/' 

further than as an enormity, meditated by others, 
little less insensate, than atrocious. Could even 
" one fell swoop" for ever have annihilated the 
Stuart dynasty, 

— ^' natumque^ patremque" 

*' Cum^genere" 

the blow would have been, for Cromwell's pur- 
pose, at this time prematurely struck. But the 
prince of Wales, like Fleance, having escaped ; 
the murder of the king, like that of Banquo, 
would (as it afterwiards did) but 

" have seotch'd the snake^ not kiU'd it." 

And however the blind fanaticism of besotted 
levellers, and infuriated agitators, might be una- 
ble to perceive a distinction between the dearth of 
the man, whom they had been taught to hate; 
and the destruction of the monarch, whom they 
had been, bred up to abhor, Cromwell was prac- 
tical philosopher enough to know, that the cutting 
off this stem without eradicating the plant, could 
serve but to inslire a more luxuriant growth to 
the substituted scion. He, and Ireton, and Vane, 
were surely well entitled to that credit, which 
some of the royalists (according to Clarendon) Hist. 
thus gave them. ^^ It might be some reason that p. iW 
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^ they who wished the king very wdl* did not 
^^ wish his escape, because they believed rnipri* 
^^ sonment was the worst his worst enemies in^ 
^' tended towards him ; since they might that way 
^^ more reasonably fojand and settle their repab- 
'* lican government ; which men could not so 
** prudently propose to bring to pass by a murder ; 
*^ which, in the instant, gave the just title to ano- 
*^ ther who was at liberty to claim his right, and 
" to dispute it.** 

But the fact is thatCromwell so far irom having 
<^ a mighty cause to wish him dead," had the most 
powerful of all reasons to preserye his captive's 
life. For universally suspected as his ambitious 
designs then were by the independents, who were 
his fiiends, and by the presbyterians, who were 
his foeS;, he must have been jsensible, that if the 
king's death had , ocjDii.rred, while at Hampton 
Court, then in truth ** all men would have con- 
^^ eluded," not only ** that his majesty was where 
^^ he wish^d,*''^but also whene he had takeA good 
care, tb^t he should be« > 

With r^pect to the alteilaative. The removal 
of the king to the Isle' of Wight, whether or not 
with the ulterior view of his quitting thd kingdom, 
could only be effected, as Hobbes has most cor- 
rectly specified, by ^^ kiting the king e8oa|>e;** 
having first applied the sufficient and most infal- 
lible stimulus to urge him to the attempt, and 
rempved all obstacles to the accomplishment 
of it. 

Hume observes ; ^^ though it was always in the 
«' power of Cromwell, whenever he pleased^ to 
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** have sent him thither, yet such a measure with- 
" out the king's consent would have been very 
" invidious, if not attended with some danger." 
It is hoped, that neither inconsistently with respect 
and deference, due to such superior judgement, 
that the justice of this ifemark may be doubted, if 
not denied. The iSicehe «o succesSfiiUy performed 
at Holmby wte one not suited to every stage. On 
the repetition of so violent a measure Cromwell, 
under the very different circumstances now exist- 
ing, could not have ventured without the sanction 
of parliament, or the authority of Fairfax. The 
former of these there could be no hope of his ob- 
taining. As for the latter, however 

" Nil desper^ndum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro 9** 

althotigh with such a general at the head of the 
army, and a general with such a head, the areh- 
hypocrite needed not to despair of any thing, 
which dupery could effect; yet since, as lord Cla- 
rendon justly affirms, ^* Ftdrfiax did not then, nor Hist. 
*^ long after, believe, that the other had the least p. 435! 
*^ imagination of diisobeying the parliament,'* it 
may be safely concluded^ that Ci-omfwell was not ' 
yet prepared to hazard a chaUCe of undeceiving, 
and rousing his ^* drowsy, duU^' presbyterian hu-p.504. 
'^ raour ; who wished nothing that Cromwell did, 
^' and yet contributed to bring' it all to pass.** 

But if he could have- done tliis of himself singly ; 
his power over the king at Hampton Court must 
have been so complete and absolute, as not to re- 
quire, or even to admit Of, its behig strengthened 
by any change of place. It would be difficult 
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therefore to account for his having first encoci- 
raged his deluded victim to attempt an escape^ 
and then for his having sprung upon him at the 
very moment of fancied security, otherwise, than 
by supposing him for recreation to have adopted 
the sportive refinements of a feline cruelty, More- 
over a step, which to have taken might have been 
^^ dangerous/' and must have been ^^ invidious,** 
was one, which surely without necessity it was 
morally impossible f6r Cromwell to take. 

Very different from that of Hobbes, and in truth 
a " most lame. and impotent conclusion'' is the 
one drawn from ,the same premises by the lord 
Holies — ^^ Cromwell and Ireton were sensible, 
^^ that if the king continued at liberty at Hamp- 
" ton Court, or any other place, where freedom of 
" resort might be to him, there would be oppor- 
^' tunities taken and improved, to meet with and 
/^ prevent all their attempts." — ^Then after meiir- 
tioning the means used to ^arm the king for his 
personal safety, (among others " Cromwell's letter 
^' to Whalley to be shewn to his majesty") he ends 
with saying, that—" the king was advised to go 
*^ to the Isle of Wight ; where they had beforehand 
*^ provided him a gaoler ; colonel Hammond." 

To this statement it may be objected. First: 
that as the authority oif parliament extended over 
the whole of the yet nominal kingdom ; so that of 
the army was limited to the spot, where it was 
stationed. If then Cromwell and Ireton, while 
the kipg remained at Hampton Court, where he 
was in their more immediate, and as far as it was 
at that time possible, in their exclusive, custody. 
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foimdy that they conld not entirely preyent the 
^^ freedom of nesdrt to him ;" they must have been 
sensible^ that when removed to a distance ^^ oppor* 
*^ tttnities'' would be more frequently ^^ taken," 
and more suecessfiilly " improved,'' to counteract 
their designs. For so long as the place of his 
confinement was contiguous to their head-quarters, 
they could ait least render difficult, and of little 
avail, if not fruitless, that intercourse, which they 
could not absolutely prevent.* 

Skaondly: if within the British dominions there 
was a place which, more than all others exempt 
from th^ power or influence of the army, could 
best insure boUi to the parliament and to the 
Scotch commission an unrestricted and uninter- 
rupted intercourse with the king, it was, as it has 
been proved, the Isle of Wight. Accordingly we 
read in Whitelock's Memorials, 

^^ December 27, 1647. The next day after the 
" four bilk had been pr^ented by the commis^ 
^^ sJK^ers of the two houses of parliament to the 
^^ king at the Isle of Wight, the Scots oommis- 

* We read in lord Clarendon, that at this time — '* TheHi4t.vol.F. 
" officers of those guards which were assigned to attend hisP'^^"^* 

" person, begun now to murmur at so great resort to 

*' him^aud to use many, who came, rudely; and not to suffer them 
'* to go intO'thfi room where the king was ; or> which was worse, 
" put them out when they were there ....,,.. They al&onted 
*' the Scottish conwoUsioners very notably, and would not 
'' suffer them to speak with the king 5 which caused an expos- 
*^ tulation from the parliament, which removed the obstruction 
'* for the foturej but projcuted not satisfaction for the injury they 
'' bad received, nor made the same officers more civil towards 
'^ their persons/* 
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^i sionera came to him and preseated him a decla* 
^5 ration, &c. &c. Pl*otesting^ against the said bills 
*^ in the name of the kingdom of Scotland."* 

The foresight of the afterwise has been so fre- 
quently depreciated in the course of these disqui- 
sitions, that it is incumbent to shew the judge- 
ment, here pronounced against the impolicy of 
this supposed measure, not to have been formed 
on that most unfair and fallacious criterion, its 
. consequent event. 

Although sir John Berkeley confesses, or rather 
boasts, that he knew nothing of the Isle of Wight, 
or of its governor; until he was (most unfortu- 
nately) sent there by the king; — Cromwell was 
not ignorant of either. AU, that the former sub- 
sequently learnt, must have been previously ascer- 
tained by the latter: namely; that throughout 
the whole island there was not a single soldier of 
the army ; that the whole military force, at that 
time stationed there, consisted of *^ twelve old 
" men who had served under the earl of Portland, 
^^ and were all well aflFected." Perhaps he also 
knew, (for this remains to be proved) that *^ Ham- 
^^ mond might be easily gained, if not more easily 

* Dr. Lingard in a note to his History of this period (which 
has been published since the completion of this Vindication) 
after having exposed by contrast the extreme difference between 
the four bills, such as they really were (according to the Journals 
of Parliament, vol. ix. p. 575, and Charles's Works 590, 593), 
and such as they are stated to have beien by the noble Historian, 
concludes with the following observation — '^ When this state- 
" ment is compared with the real bills, it may be judged, how 
" little credit is due to the assertions of Clarendon, unless they 
" are supported by other authorities.*' 
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'^ forced/' He muBt* ajsa have known befocehand^ 
as well as lord Clarendon eyer knew^, that ^^ the 
^^ Isle of Wight #as inhabited by a people always 
" well affected to the crown :'* * and ^^ at that 
^^ time under no such power^ as could subdue 
" them. That Carisbrook was near the sea, and 
^^ a castle not strong in itself." Lastly^ and con- 
sequently, he must have known as well as Ash- 
bumham, that ^^ his mi^esty would there be close 
^^ by the water side ; and might take boat, and 
- ^^ dispose of his person into what part beyond the 
*^ sea, he pleased." 

When therefore, such being the state of the Isle 
of Wight, and more especially of Carisbrook 
Castle, the lord Holies gravely tells the world, 
that Cromwell advised the. king to go thither, be- 
cause *^ he had there provided him with a gaoler •" 
one is reminded of master Stephen in the play : 
who, in like manner beginning at the wrong end, 
tells his uncle, thai he has ^ • bought a hawk and a 

* Lord Clarendon has accounted for Holmby being chosen 
for the place of the king's confinement when delivered over by 
the Scotch army to the commissioners of the two houses of 
parliament, because " it was at a small distance from North- 
'' ampton, a town and country of very eminent disafieotion to 
'' the king throughout the war." It may be observed -, that 
Cromwell was one of these commissioners 5 — that it is not 
likely that he should have acted a more subordinate part on this 
than oh other occasions : — ^that the ehoice of the place was 
worthy of that '* admirable circumspection" for which libne 6f 
his colleagues have acquired equal celebrity: — ^and hence, that 
he should have been- more circumspect in the securing, of the 
parliament's prisoner than he afterwards was of his own, (if 
such it had been his intention, that the king should remain,) is 
absolutely incredible. 
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" hood and bells;. and now lacks nothing but a 
^*book to keep him by.'* Surely it is reducing 
the future lord protector in point of intellect to 
the low level of this "country gull" to suppose, 
that after having provided himself with a captive, 
and his captive : with a gaoler, he should still 
" lack" a gaol to keep him in. 

There yet remains to be illustrated two of the 
reasons assigned for^the conviction, that Hobbes's 
view of Cromwell's policy in this measure is the 
most correct : namely, that 3dly. he had much to 
hope, and 4thly. nothing to fear, from ** letting the 
" king escape, whither he would V provided that it 
was — "beyond sea." r 

The more immediate and important advantages 
to be derived from it, have been anticipated iri,tbe 
foregoing arguments ; that of liberating himself 
from the suspicions, which he had jtistly incurred 
from his several competitors; and that of frus- 
trating their projects ; of which he was not less 
reasonably jealous and apprehensive. Another 
proximate result on which Cromwell might confi- 
dently calculate, was the further depression of the 
already dispirited royalists.* Who might naturally 
conclude from the king's withdrawing himself 
that he despaired of his own cause; while their 

* Among the reasons submitted by Ashburnham to dissuade 
his majesty from quitting^ the kingdom, until all other expe- 
dients had failed, was — " that it would make desperate all his 
" party, and leave the whole dominion to his enemies. Who 
'^ in his absence might possibly find some more reasonable pre- 
'' tenee to govern the kingdom by the parliament, (he had settled) 
" than they could have, if he continued in it." 
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adversaries would not £ail to constrae it, an abdi^ 
cation of his throne. 

But when there exist " admirable circumspec- 
^ tion and sagacity'* future possibilities, as well as 
present probabilities, will not be overlooked. Un- 
likely as it might be, that Charles should ever 
return at the head of a numerous army of foreign 
auxiliaries, and, thus reviving the energies of his 
k>yal and faithful adherents, be able to reinstate 
faiinself in his lej^timate and constitutional ascen^ 
dency; far more unforeseen changes of fortunes 
are not of rare occurrence. Cromwell therefore 
might not be regardless of the beneficial result, 
which in such a case might accrue from having 
been the first to advise that escape, which he alone 
could have facilitated and insured. And if for 
services like these a claim to remuneration should 
not be allowed; the plea for amnesty and impu- 
nity of earlier offences could hardly be denied* 
r 4. The unaffectionate, xmgracious, and even 
inhospitable reception, which the daughter and 
grandson of Henry the Fourth of France had met 
with from the French regency, was not calculated 
to excite alarm in the breast of Cromwell as to the 
welcome, the protection, and the assistance, which 
might there await a king of England : especially 
one, who had commenced his reign by unprovoked 
hostilities, of which religious zeal in support of the 
Huguenots was evidently rather a pretext, than 
the cause : — by the unceremonious dismission of 
most of the queen's household : and the forcible 
expulsion of the ecclesiastics, who had been im- 
proyidently permitted to attend her ;— and further 
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by the renewed perscM^ution of . his own Roman 
catholic subjects ; for the mitigation of which, if 
he had act forniaUyi engaged hiiDiiself, he had at 
least inconsiderately .^i^ur^gfed his most chris- 
tian brother4n-law to hope. 

Equally, and almost simultaneously, Charles, 
by the balefiil fascinations of the infatuated and 
infatuating Buckingham,, had at his accession 
found himself embroiled with his most catholic 
. majesty. So ; that the only feeling in common to 
tibese great rival powers, then waa'ring against 
each other, was a remembrance of old national 
humiliations and defeats^ stimulated by recent per- 
sonal affronts and aggressions; which both had 
experienced from the same soyereign ; now van- 
quished, dethroned, and imprisoned by his own 
subjects. 

Moreover at this juncture warfare, foreign or 
domestic, was prevalent throughout the whole 
tjontinent of £urope. Independ&atly of which 

Hiat. lord Clarendon observes " sure there was no 

p.*i92!' ^* court in Christendom so honourably or gene- 
^' roilsly constituted, that it would have been glad 
^^ to have seen lam." > And among the dissuasives 
urged by Ashbumham against his majesty*s quit- 
ting the kingdom until all other resources had 
&iled, was ^^ that he would find all the powers so 
^^ engaged in the preservation of what related to 
^^ their own interests^afi thsU; there would be little, 
'^or no hope of his jreturning with any foreign 
<^ supplies, as some of hibs predecessors had for- 
^^ merly done/' 

From these considerations has arisen the pre- 
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ference, avowed, and contended for, as due to 
Hobbes' conjecture above all others, with respect 
to Cromwell's motive for forcing the'king by inti- 
midation to quit Hamptdn Court ; and his object 
in prevailing on him by advice to repair in the 
first instance to the Isle of Wight. Tbe former of 
these facts seems to be ^sstablisfaed beyond all 
doubt : ajttd the latter to rest on the concurrence 
of good authorities. And all the forgoing argu- 
ments, are further strengthened by their intimate 
congruity with the following j anecdote extracted 
from Berkeley's Memoir. In which, after having 
related how be had been despatched by the king, 
a few days after his arrival in the island, with 
" colourable letters to the general; and with others, 
^^ written with more confidence to Cromwell :'' and 
having deliYcred the former, he says— ^^ The next 
*^ morning I sent colonel Cook to Cromwell, to 
^^ let himl^now that I had letters, and instructions 
^^ to him from the king. He sent me word by the 
" same messenger that he durst not see- me ; it 
** being very dangerous to us both : and bid me 
^^hp assured, that he would serve his majesty, as 
^^ long as he could do it mthout his own ruin: but 
^^ desired, that I would not expect, that he should 
^^ perish for his sake'* 

Surely if ever Cromwell designedly revealed, or 
unadvisedly betrayed, a genuine sentiment, by 
which his conduct was at any time actuated, or 
guided, here is that single and only instance. 
Nor can the most inveterately prejudiced with- 
hold from him credit, to the extent here claimed, 
Ibr the sincerity of his assurances. Nothing in his 
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subsequent conduct has belied it; not even his 
notoriously principal share in brining to the 
3caffold his martyred sovereign. For to what do 
theise assurances amount^ but to an avowal, that 
in his opinion, 

*' melius suadet^ qui ut rem facias^ rem/* 
'^ Si possis recte ; si non, quocunque modo^ rem 3*' 

that upon this principle, so long as ^^ there was 
^^ nothing better for his own purpose, than that, 
" which would also best serve his majesty,'* his 
iservices might be relied on : but that, whenever 
the king's destruction should better suit his pur- 
pose, no such consideration would divert him 
from it ? 

If Cromwell judged, that " there was nothing 
^^ better for his own purpose, than to let the king 
^^ escape, whither he would, beyond sea;** there 
was at least as much reason for him to judge, that 
he could also no how ^^ serve his majesty better, 
^^ than by letting him so escape." 

What made this an ^^ unhappy peregrination," 
but that, so far from being carried beyond sea, it 
was in its extreme length little more than equal 
to a segment of the home circuit ? No one surely 
would have advised, or wished the king to remain 
at Hampton Court. For, though Lord Clarendon^ 
neither from deigning personally to " confer at 
large" with our puzzle-headed groom of the bed- 
chamber, nor from reading his unintelligible nar- 
rative, could " discover any probable inducenient^ 
" that prevailed with the king to undertake that 
,*^ journey, which led to so fatal an end," he has 
providently removed from the readers of his His- 
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tory all such doubt^ by informing them^ that ^ the 
** king did really believe, that the. malice of his 
^^ gaolers was at the height, and that they did 
" design his murder.** 

" Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique; fines, 
*' Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum." 

In Cromwell's judicious observance of this wise 
rule an additional proof may be found of his sin- 
cerity. Since for both purposes, or rather the 
double purposes^ of his own advantage, and of the 
king's too, it was equally necessary, that he should 
restrict himself, as it has been before observed, to 
making ^the king anxioud to quit Hampton:Court, 
and able to quit the kingdom: but so that his 
majesty should deceive himself with the notion, 
that the escape was effected by his own, or his 
servant's contrivance : and then (having provided, 
that the royal fugitive should reach in safety the 
safest point of the whole coast of England,) to 
trust to his availing himself of a success scarcely 
to have been expected. But to have intimated to 
the king, or to Hammond, that it was his inten- 
tion, or even wish, that the former should trans- 
port himself beyond sea, would havte been the 
surest way of frustrating them. Cromwell to have 
advised the king to go abroad, would probably 
alone have sufficed to ke^p him at home. On a 
general principle the one of two adverse parties 
may cojpifidently .deprecate, whatever the other 
desires. 

Major Huntington, in his impeachment of Crom- 
well, denouiiced to the parliament his .having by 
letter apprized Hammond of the king's perilous 

VOL. I. Y 
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condition at Hampton Coart. And what then? 
^^ Cui bono," or " cui malo," the fact or the de- 
nunciation of it? It was of little importance, 
after colonel Whalley had deposed, that " the 
*^ letter shevi?n.to the king, purporting a miirder- 
'^ ous design,'Came from lieutenant general Crom- 
*^ well," that ttie lieutenant general should have 
communicated as muQh to his correspondent and 
cousin ^ dear Robin " But if the circumspect and 
sagacidus Oliver had given so much as a hint, 
that, if the king should cliance to land on the 
Isle of Wight, he was to be suffered to transport 
himself from thence " whither he W6uld, beyond 
^' sea," by the civil goveriior; appointed hy the two 
houses of parliament ; and by theni specially ex- 
empted from military subordination; and tvhom 
he knew to be subject at times to veiy trouble- 
some qualms of conscience, he would have de- 
servedly'forfeited, or rather never have acquired, 
that distinction and celebrity for those wondteriul 
qualities; which his character new sb deservedly 
enjoys. ^ 

When therefore Cromwdl had learnt from the 
official despatches', addressed to the speakers of 
the tW6 houses, '^ all the manner of the king*s 
« coming to the Isle of Wight ;" and how, '' his 
*^ majesty desiring it, he had been removed to 
^' Carisbrook castle, till the pleasure of the parlia- 
" ment should be known ;" he knew, not only, 
that he had utterly failed of doing that which he 
had intended to do * and even had reason to flatter 
Mifiself, that he had done ; but that he had actu- 
ally been the instrument of bringing to pass the 
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very event, of which to preclude the possibility, 
all his ingenuity and artifice had been so long ex- 
erted : and thus had forfeited back a stake won 
by the boldest cast he had yet dared to hazard. 
Under the pressure of a disappoiritmient so uh'fore- 
seen, so mortifying, and, as it would have been to 
any ordinary man, so astounding;, was it riot inost 
natural for Cromwell 

(Illuc, unde abii, redeo,) 

to display ^^ an unusual gaiety ?'* 

In two recorded instances, when the great im- 
postor seemingly gave loose to the romping horse- 
play of practical £a.ceti8e, not even his heart could 
have been at ease, or his spirits buoyant through 
thoughtless levity. When he spirted in the face 
of a fellQW-regicide the ink remaining in. that pen, 
with which he had signed the death-warrant of his 
king ; or when he broke up the conference, which 
himself had contrived, by throwing a; cushion at 
Ludlow's fa^ad, and then running i down the 
stairs;* ' "•' >•■ '-'^ ' . 

* It was soon aiftet the siirreiider of <>!tfotd^' aiiil'ihe^iitdce of 
York^s escape from St. Jdmes's^ ihat CrottiWeU^ ^JtertkelAilure 
of a first atte]ii}>t^ contnved ta hong together to ^ fcoiakgtmce 
thpse^ caH^sd the grandees of the house and anny^ and the com- 
mon wealth's men -, under pretence of endeavouring a reconci- 
liation between the two parties : but in reality to discover what 
might be their several designs and inclinations -, professing him- 
self to be unresolvtsd--^'' when^ having learnt what he could of 
" the principles of those present^ he took up a cushion^ and flung 
" it at hoy head ; and then ran down the stdrs. But I overtook 
^' him with another : which made him hasten faster than he 
^' desirfed." Ludlow's Memoirs. 
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Our great moral poet has justly said, that — 

'^ celestiar wisdom fires the mind^ 
" And mdkei the happiness^ she does not find"' 

But it is not so with worldly wisdom. She must 
suit herself, the best way she may, with, or rather 
to, those articles, which she finds ready made. 
There is no bespeaking of them beforehand ; either 
according to measure, or to pattern. 

As well might the traveller, who has ascended 
half way up the side of Etna, be supposed already 
to expatiate over the boundless and uninterrupted 
scene, which from, its summit will be spread out 
beneath him, — as Cromwell in November 1647 to 
have had within his ken those objects, which 
twelve months afterwards were within his grasp. 
That interval forms the most pregnant period of 
his eventful life. 

The seeds of anarchy had vegetated with all the 
rapid luxuriancy to be expected from their having 
been so lavishly sown in a soil by nature not.un- 
genial, nor unprepared by culture to receive them. 
The mutiny in the army was already raging. The 
danger braved and surmounted by CromwelFs 
firmness and intrepidity will ^be greatly under- 
valued, if considered merely as that of an indivi- 
dual assailing hundreds. For if. his disciples 
militant, whose mind, as well as bodies, he had 
trained to the use of arms, had rightly learnt the 
lesson* which he had taught them, to have (as 

* That zeal in a cause like theirs admitted of no discriminat- 
ing respect of persons. That he himself, if chance should bring 
them together in the battle would discharge his pistol at the 
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lord Clarendon says) ^^ knocked on the head with 
^^ his own hand^ two or three of the ringleaders/* 
would indeed have been to '^ set nothing by a 
" bloody coxcomb :" the least return, which to a 
certainty he would have met with. 

The subsequent revolt of the fleet was however 
an occurrence not less unforeseeny than appalling; 
though its effect proved to be equally innocuous 
and unhoped for. Since he could hardly have 
flattered himself, that so powerful an engine of 
destruction should become in his enemy's hand 
productive of no other consequences than (in the 
heretofore' quoted words of the noble' historian) 
" a general murmur that the fleet had lain sonutToi. 
"long idle at the mouth of the river, when it had^*-P-®®- 
^^ been proposed that it might go to the Isle of 
"Wight, where they might, in the consternation 
"the whole kingdom was then in, probably have 

" be^a able to have released the king And 

" why such anattenipt,which,if unsuccessful, could 
" have been attended with no damage consider- 
" able, was not made, was never fully answered/' 

Gratuitously admitting Cromwell to have been 
fore-warned of the risings in Kent, Essex, and 
Surrey; and even to have been prescient, that 
from an incongruent alliance between the too pre- 
cipitate English royalist, and the too dilatory 
Scotch Presbyterians, there could be no cause to 
dread those well combined and simultaneous 
efforts, which alone could have restored to his 

king^ as he would against the meanest foe. " And if their con- 
" science would not permit them to do the like, he advised them 
'' not to list themselves under his command.** 
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thfanen their. 6oinmoii sovi^rd^'; he woidd 'hfeiMiy 
have himself undertaken >tfa« d^as impbctant ^aAr^ 
of suppressing the insiirgearts in Wales/ if behind 
not miscalculated the resistan(»> which he met 
with there; andrlittle «xpeeted that the redtictien 
of Pembroke cMttef would aiDte.* haTQ detained 
himi six weeks^ and:^nntil the Scotch in^aderodiad 
pen^trlited fya into <lianc»»hire^ before he could 
hasten to arrdst their fiirtlier progreite. : . n i 

Correct^ as ^onfidont^ in anticipating: his ^^eni^ 
" vidi, vici'' dispersion oft the Scotch ariny, out- 
numbering by neariy two thirds his own^ but 
without^ discipline^ or subordination ; led im, but 
not commanded^ by a personally gaMant chieftain^ 
butino efficient general ; be seenis to have been 
unaware^ that it had for its advanced guard the 
last remnant of the brave and loyal cavaliers : or 
else unmindfal how for inferiority of number (in 
this ease by more than one half to that of fits as* 
sallants) could be compensated by disciplinein 
the troopsy skill in their commander; and valour 
in botii.* 

Finally it may be doubted^ whether after the 
capture of Hamilton^ and the annihilation of his 
army, Cromwell would not have trusted to the 
i^onsequent ascendancy, as well as zeal, of his con- 
federate Argyle, that Scotland should trouble him 
no more ; or at most would have detached Lam- 

* According to lord Clarendon '' Cromwell himself acknow- 

Hist. vol. " ledged, that he never saw Foot fight so desperately as they 

vi. pp. *' did." And " Sir Marmaduke Langdale told me often after* 

" wstfds, that he verily helieved, if one thousand foot had then 

" been sent to him, he should have gained the day." 
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bert to his aid; instead ^p{ repairiiig t]by^tlier YAxxir 
self^ if hehad foreseea timt \^ epistolary* exhor*- 
tatiofus would not jH^ffioe to overawe ^ parliament 
into an ob$tinatQ obij^nraopeof j^ resolution^ to 
send no more.^addrqsses to the. kiAff»j Still more 
so if he had suspooled^ that the preshyteriaii party 
therey emboldened by bis jabs^ce> wd having 
regained t^eir pilepmideranQy^ would not only 
enter into a* trei^ty^ but l^t the i^suH of it would 
be to vote — ^^ That the answer of the» king tp the 
^^ propoiation of both houses wajs a ground to pro^ 
'^ ceed upon for. the settl^meat Qf the peace of the 
" kingdom. — ^Which passed without a divimoq :'* 
but in too tarcfy. compliance^ not so much with 
the wishes and petitions of a great majority of the 
whole population^ as with^ the c|amorpus and 
tumultuous manifestations of a ri^enerate and 
predominating loyalty. It was in order to enforce 
the rescinding of this vote^ the pairing of which 
he was not in time to prevent, that CromwelFs 
return with his victorious army, however trium<^ 
phant, was necessarily so far accelerated^ as to 
leave behind him the important fortress of Pom* 
fret Castle unreduced, and the lamented death of 
his favourite Rainsborpugh unrevenged. 

Such are the reasons for a conviction, that 
Cromwell's policy with respect to the king's per- 

* Lord Clarendon says '' Cromwell had written to his friends Hist. vol. 
— " What a perpetual ignonodny it would he to the parliament^ ^ P* '^®* 
'* that nohody abroad or at home would ever give credit to 
'' them^ if they should recede from their former vote and decla- 
'* ration of no farther addresses to the king, and conjured them 
" to continue firm in that resolution." 
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son^ at that earlier period^ was such as Hobbes has 
pronounced it to have been : and thait his designs 
and projects were then very different from those^ 
which under very different circumstances he sub- 
sequently formed and accomplished* 
V Such too are tlie redsdns for submitting that 
Ashburnham was not unwarranted in affirming^ 
that " the king, when in the Isle of Wight, had 
^^ by the entrance of duke Hamilton's army, ac- 
*^ cording to the agreement, made in the Isle of 
^* flight; by the insurrections in Kent, Essex, 
« Wales, and Pcmifret, far greater hopes of being 
^*^ restored, than ever he had, while in person 
'^ in arms. Besides, that after all this he had a 
^ treaty* personally with the parliament ; a thing 
** till then ever laboured by his majesty but still 
"refused by tbem/* 

The foregoing attempted enquiry into Crom- 
well's' policy at this juncture, with respect to the 
king's person, has necessarily induced such length 
of argument, and complexity of detail, as to occa- 
sH)n the expediency of reminding the reader, that, 
at the outset of this disquisition, its purpose was 
announced to be two-fold. First : to shew, that 
no satisfactory^ or even plausible, reason has been 
advanced in support of the assumption, that Ham- 
mond's having become entrusted with the custody 

* It is the noble historian's recorded opinion that the treaty 
of Newport would have led to the king's restoration^ if Vane had 
not been of the Commission. All the other members of it being 
sincerely, though from different motives^ desirous of a reconci- 
liation with the crown. 
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of his royal prisoner was the effect of CromwelPs 
choice^ or contrivance. Secondly : that the con* 
trary opinion may be maintained on the evidence 
of incontrovertible facts^ infallible documents, 
and undeniable authorities. 

If Cromwell was, as lord Clarendon has repre- 
sented him, (and that such he ireally was, his 
almost unprecedcmted fortunes sufficiently attest,) 
gifted with " a wonderful understanding in the 
^^ natures and humours of men, and as great ex- 
^^ perience in applying them :** besides an ^* admi* 
'^ rable circumspection and sagacity," the problem 
on which we are now engaged, may be at once 
solved by first discovering, what in truth was the 
character of this his supposed " creature." It is 
indeed at a late hour now to enter upon this 
field ; yet a diligent, exact, and curious gleaning 
may collect a sufficient sample, from which not 
only the nature of the grain may be correctly 
ascertained, but its quality also fairly appreciated. 

Dr. Hammond, physician to Henry prince of 
Wales, left three sons. Of Robert, the eldest of 
these, no more is known than that he lived at 
Chertsey in Surrey; and that he was the father of 
colonel Robert Hammond, the subject of the pre- 
sent research. But the two younger were on the 
contrary conspicuous characters in the conflicting 
parties, which they embraced. Thomas in the 
command of a troop of horse, under the earl of 
Bedford, at the battle of Edgehill distinguished 
himself so much as to be immediately raised to 
the rank of colonel : he was afterwards governor 
of Exeter; lieutenant general of the ordnance. 
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and laAtly a member of the regicidal tribiUKii: 
" When'' — as A. Wood says — " soon after being 
'' siidd(»ily cut off ftom the foce of the iiymg by a 
^' natural death; .be saved the hangpian a l^bpur;* 
Henry^ so named after his royal sp<msor> was, 
ei^peeially aaa divine, among the most learned 
scholars of his time. Distinguished for devoted 
attachment to the constitutional establishments 
in churcb and state ; equally eminent fw genuine 
piety and unaffected morality, ^e alike invariably 
experienced, as he merited, the affectionate pa* 
tronage of a truly religious and gracious king,-^ 
and the rancorous persecution of traitorous hypo- 
crites, intent on one common subven^on of the 
throne and altar. 

Whether or not in consequence of thk political 
schism in his family, Hammond's principles seem 
not to have been of any decided complexion; but 
to have alternately imbibed the nearest reflected 
hue with most camelionJike passiveness and ver- 
satility. 
Athenai Immediately on quitting the University, he first 
became a zealous proselyte to republicanism at 
the instigation of his uncle, the soldier: and next 
a " penitent convert '* to regenerated loyalty by the 
exhortation of his uncle the divine. In either case, 

" Avunculus excitat •" 

he never acts on his own free will, or uncontrolled 
judgment. Nor was it in his political attach- 
ments alone, that he was guided by the choice of 
others. We have already found, — ^as he himself 
perhaps found, — " that he had been married to 
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^^ ai daughter of Jobn Hampd^, by CromtftUjs 
^^ advice;' ' 

It must have been soon after his presentatioii 
to the kmg at Hampton Courts that* ^^ Hammond 
^^ left the army" and (according to lord Claren- 
don) *^went to the Isle of Wight .at a season^ 
^^ when there was no visible occasion to draw him 
^* thither.". It has been already shewn, that there 
was not only a visible, but a very palpable, occa^ 
sion for his so witilidijawing himself^ namely-H>n 
account 6f his recent appointment to that gov«*n- 
ment. A sufficient reasoti, not merely to obviate 
enquiry, but to anticipate curiosity, ahd prevent 
suspicion. But perhaps the truer, add more -in- 
fluential motive will how for the first time be 
divulged. - 

It is John Ashbumham, who in his Narrative 
relates the following occurrence.—^* Colonel Ham- 
" mond had said to me a few days before, meeting 
^ him on the road to London, that he was gbin^ 
" down to his government ; because he found that 
*' the army was resolved to break all promises 
" with the king ; and that he would have nothing 
" to do with such perfidious actions."* 

But before proceeding to point out, how much 
the whole of Hammond's subsequ^it conduct 
uniformly corresponds with this profession, it may 
be meet to notice some antecedent circumstances, 

* *' By the way I asked Mr. Ashburnham^ if he had any ac- 
" quaintance with Hammond the governor. He replied not 
" very much ; yet he had lately had some discourse with him 
*' upon the highway near Kingston -, and found him not very 
" averse to his majesty." — ^Berkeley's Memoirs. 
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which argue strongly in fevour of his sincerity j 
and in excuse of that credulity for which Ash- 
bttiiiham complains of having been so severely 
and unfairly censured. 

Long previously to the king's quitting Hamp- 
ton Court, it is evident, that there were among 
the officers of the army, and even among such, as, 
with far more reason than Hammond might be 
considered as *^ of nearest trust with Cromwell — "* 
some in whom all sense of honour, good faith 
and loyalty was not totally extinct./ Of these, 
major Huntington and colonel Cook: have been 
already noticed. 

Mrs. Hutchinson further says in her Memoirs — 
" The king by reason of his daily converse with 
" the officers began to be trinkling with, them ; 
"and not only then, but before ; and had drawn 
" in some of them to engage to corrupt others to 
" fall in. with him." She afterwards adds : — 
" The king made use of this advantage" (that is 
of Ashbumham and Berkeley's being permitted 
to.attend upon him) " to corrupt many of the 
*^ officers. to revolt; which some time after they 
" did, and paid the forfeiture with their lives." 

When all this ^^ trinkling" was going forward 
so extensively, and so successfully too, as. we are 
here -told, it would have been strange indeed if 
the nephew of " the king's favourite and beloved 
" chaplain" (for siich are the epithets bestowed on 
Dr. Hammond) should have been overlooked ; or 
that there should have been more difficulty in 
detaching him from Cromwell's influence ; or in 
disgusting him with such base and perfidious 
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conduct^ than Huntington^ Cook and others. 
Who had no uncles distinguished for pre-eminent 
devotion, to the royal cause^ or for a more thaji 
usual. participation of the royal favour. 

When we last saw colonel Hammond^ it was 
near Kingston on his way to the Isle of Wight^ 
and'in conversation with Ashburnham. We next 
find him between Carisbrook Castle and Newport 
overtaken and accosted by sir John Berkeley. 
The reader may possibly recollect, that sir John 
on being requested " to open the matter'' acqui- 
esced with much alacrity, and effect. But 
instead of waiting 

" Rite matures aperire partus,*' 

at once delivered himself of his message with a 
precipitancy, which by sympb.thetic affection, had 
well nigh proved fatal to the governor. " Ham- 
^^ mond (says Berkeley) grew so pale, and fell 
" into such a trembling, that I did really believe 
'^ he would have fallen off his horse: which 
^ trembling continued with him at least an hour 
" after.!' 

Ashburnham, (excepting in one instance) always 
less circumstantially communicative than his col- 
league, only states that — ^^' the governor at the 
" first seemed very much discomposed.'' Now 
whether Hammond trembled for at least an hour 
after hearing Berkeley's communication ; or only 
at the first seemed very much discomposed ; either 
the : one . or the other, differing only in degree, 
must be allowed to tally with the declaration of 
his.resolution to withdraw himself frpm the army. 
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^ because he would have nothing to do with such 
^ perfidious actions." Since he now^ on a sudden 
found himself likely to be forced to take a part in 
that very drama^ of which he had wished to avoid 
the being so much as a spectator. 

It may perhaps be further remembered^.that, 
during this at least hour of trembling, Hammond 
'^ broke out into passionate and distraci;ed ex- 
^^ pressions :*' and 4unong others, we are told that, 
he exclaimed; '^ what between my duty to his 
^ majesty, and gratitude far this fresh obligation 
^ of confidence ; and my observing my trust to the 
^^ army^ I shall be confounded " 
See page That wc should here read parliament, instead 
of armyy must at first appear an extravagant and 
outrageous proposition. Yet upon reflection it 
may be found not only warrantable; but more 
reasonably to be admitted, than rejected. 

Nothing can be more clearly and decisively de- 
monstrable (as it has in truth been already 
demonstrated) than that the governor of the Isle 
of Wight had no trust to be observed by him to 
the army. From all military subjection and de- 
pendance he had been formally pronounced exempt 
by that act of parliament which alone could have 
invested him with the absolute and unlimited 
authority appertaining to that civil appointanent. 
Even the clause, by which the dignity of the com- 
mander in chief individually had been reserved, 
was rather a negative confirmation of the enact- 
ment, than a positive exception to it. First : by 
the special and express declaration, that Ham- 
mond was removable only by a concurrent vote 
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of the two houses of parliament. And secondly 
by the non-existence at that time of a pretence 
for any intercourse between him and the army. 
Since so for from a corporal's guard, there was 
not even a single rank and fild of soldiers (^ be- 
^* longing to the army^') within the precincts of 
his government.* 

But that^.which is here of more importance 
than the feet itself of Hammond's having no trust 
from the army to observe is the proof of his having 
so considered himself. This proof is, that to the 
parliament alone he officially notified the king's 
arrival : and at it^ sole disposal, will, and plea- 
sure, declared, that his majesty would be detained 
in Garisbrook Castle. If therefore Berkeley be 
correct in reporting Hammond's words, the latter 
must^ like many a man in a state of less embarrass- 
ment and trepidation, have said one thing for 
another: and must have already been what he 
saj^ he shall be, — ^^ confounded." 

It is however the other difficulty of Hammond's 
dilemma, which it is most of all material to con- 
sider : his *^ gratitude to the king for this fresh 
^^ obligation of confidence." A fresh obligation 
necessarily implies, at least one, antecedent obli- 
gation. If then, as A. Wood states, Hammond 
was only twenty-one years old, and had not long 

^ Sudi ym& the state of the Isle pf Wight at the tune of 
Hammond's appointment, and of the king's subsequent arrival. 
And from Fairfax's letter to the parliament dated Nov. 21st, 
eight days after the latter event, and in consequence of it, we 
see tiiat the commander'-in'-chief did not consider himself com* 
petent isHthout its authority ta send any troops thitfa^. 
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quitted Magdalen Hall^ when in the year 1642^; by 
the persuasion of his uncle Thomas^ he joined the 
parliament's army ; how^ wfaere^ and when^ ante, 
rior to that time, could this Oxonian son of the 
Chertsey esquire have been in the way of experi- 
encing the ^^ obligations of royal confidence i* or 
the son-in-law of Hampden and ^^ creature of 
" Cromwell " within the subsequently intervening 
five years, until the date of the so often mentioned 
presentation, and recomm^idation of him, ^^ as a 
"penitent convert," by his uncle Henry at Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Surely then these words, or rather passionate 
expressions, of Hammond accord well with, if 
they do not prove— ^/Jr** : Ant. Wood's anecdote 
of the gracious reception and kissing of hands. 
Secondly: sir John Bowring's relation of the 
king's conversation with him in the gallery at 
Sion House respecting the probability of. his mar 
jesty s soon being in the power of Mr. Lisle, of 
the Isle of Wight, from whom Hammond, as a 
stranger there, was said to receive his directions. 
Thirdly : Ashbumham's deposition of Hammond's 
avowed sentiments and reasons for withdrawing 
from the army, on their casually meeting on the 
road near Kingston. Surely too all these testi- 
monies collectively countenance the suggestion, 
heretofore submitted, that it was the king, and 
not Ashbumham, who so fatally relied on Ham- 
mond, because he was nephew to his majesty's 
favourite chaplain.* 

* '* This man was entirely dependent on Cromwell 5 yet be- 
'' cause he was nephew to Dr. Hammond the king's fiivourite 
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Had not therefore the most authentic of all 
historians^ by the unusual preface of his emphatic 
— ^^ Certain it is/' — enhanced the usual peremp- 
toriness of his authoritative averments^ when 
oracularly pronouncing, that ^^ the king never 
^^ thought of going to the Isle of Wight,- a very 
different conviction might be deduced from these 
data. Since there is no cause to suspect sir J. 
Bowring and A. Wood of having ini^diously con- 
spired to mislead the world. For then it would 
have been by some tale of a more obvious con- 

^' (^apbin^ it wiis thought proper to haye reconrse to hm ip 
** tbe present esdigence, when no other rational expedient could 
" he thought of." Hume*s History of England. 

In an exigence so momentous and desperate when there was 
no choice^ nor even so much as an alternative^ could it he 
deemed improper to have recourse even to an irrational expe- 
4ient> when "no other could he thought of?'' But the case here 
is^ that^ however unknown to Hume^ there was another and a 
very different expedient : one, which had heen originally sug- 
gested hy Ashhumham, and for a time adopted hy the king. 
-Until, when within twenty miles of the island he declared that 
'' his mind was changed" (very unfortunately 5 hut with him 
not very mnuraudly.) An expedient, which no one bearing in 
wiod ^be well aacertiiiaed state of the Isle of Wight, and dispo*- 
isition of its inhabitants, can deny to have heen equally practica- 
ble, and far more " rational." Which was, that the king should 
have secreted hinMelf in sir John Oglander*s house 5 without in 
the first instance having any recourse at all to the governor. 
There his majesty would have been '^ dose to the water-side, 
'' mig^t have tabon boat^and disposed of his iierson whither he 
" pleased beyond sea." Whereas Titchfield house tifforded no 
such fadlities 5 while, on the contrary, its distance from Cans- 
brook Castle necessarily, for the interchange of message and 
answer, incurred a delay hazardous in the extreme $ since every 
mon»Nit (rf it was pregnant with fataMty. 

VOL. I. Z 
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nection, and readier application^ that the one 
would have sought to accredit the fiction of the 
other. While, on the contrary it has been ascer- 
tained on ^^ confirmation strong as proof of holy 
" writ," that while Berkeley and Ashburnham 
were drawing up their respective ^^ Narrations of 
'' all, that passed in that aflfair" it was '' without 
*^any inclination, that one should see what the 
*^ other had writ ; having contracted a very avowed 
** animosity against each other.'* All these, in 
themselves " trifles light as air,*' acquire weight, 
when brought in contact with positive facts ; for 
some of which lord Clarendon himself has perhaps 
inadvertently vouched. Such as first ; that the 
king ^^ as soon as freed from the apprehension of 
*^ the guards, and the horse quarters rode towards 
^^ the south-west, and that part of Hamps^re, 
*^ which led to the New Forest ;" and consequently 
to the Isle of Wight. Secondly: that in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood (at Titchfield house) the 
king awaited Hammond's answer to that message, 
which according to Berkeley (who swears, that he 
^^ delivered it word for word,") commenced with 
isuch gracious declarations of confidence, and reli- 
ance on his honour and loyalty, as fully justify 
the already quoted passage from the Athenae 
Oxonienses — ^^ His majesty, after he had been 
^^ frighted from Hampton Court, did choose rather 
'^ to put himself into his hands, rather than any 
'^ other." 

Hume has justly observed, that ^^ lord Claren- 
'[ don is positive that the king, when he fled from 
'^ Hampton Court, had no intention of going to 
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'' this island : and indeed all the circumstances of 
^- that Historian's narrative, which we have here 
" followed, strongly favour this opinion^ Strange 
indeed it would be, if they did not. 

Ludlow says— ^^ Cromwell, as well as the king 
^* had a good opinion of Hammond/' How highly 
Hammond stood in Cromwell's opinion the fact 
of his having been married by him to Hampden's 
daughter is a proof, as incontestably decisive, as 
the misapplication of it, with a view to superin- 
duce on nearness of trust indiscriminate reliance, 
and unlimited confidence, is nugatory and futile. 
But it becomes absurd, when further extended to 
the implied, rather than expressed, assumption of 
his having been employed, as Cromwell's chosen 
agent to seize and imprison the king. This 
assumption, already so often denied, as matter of 
argument, is now at last, as matter of fact, dis- 
proved. For whether it was Cromwell's purpose 
(as the lord Holies unwarrantably asserts) in 
sending Hammond to the Isle of Wight, to pro- 
vide the king with a gaoler ; or whether it was 
(as Hobbes more reasonably concludes,) in driv- 
ing the king thither, to prompt, and enable him 
to effect his escape out of the kingdom, ^^ certain 
^^ it is," that this purpose, whatever it may have 
been, was not the sort of secret, with which he 
thought that Hammond might be advantageously, 
prudently, or safely entrusted. Else, when Berke- 
ley so discreetly ^^ opened the matter" by his 
question to one, who so for fi'om being an CEdi- 
pus, was no Davus, of " who he thought was very 
" near him ;" in order that he might answer it 
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himself with— ^^ even the good king Charles," the 
governor so far from having been nearly unhorsed 
by the intelligence, and " trembling, for at least 
^^ an hour after,** (according to sir John,) would 
not have so much as ^^ seemed at first discon- 
*^ certed" (according to Ashbumham) even for a 
moment. 

It may be said, that this was but the ^^ unreal 
" mocker/' of a counterfeit surprise ; in which is 
to be recognised the well-lectured pupil of the 
great professor of hypocrisy. Be it so : — ^if so it 
be. Thus will a fresh proof, or argument be sup- 
plied, similar to one, by which this Vindication 
has already been unwittingly strengthened. 

That position may be safely ceded, which the 
enemy mujst instantly find to be untenable, un- 
less by abandoning another of more importance. 
The dilemma, to which lord Clarendon and *^ air 
his ^' men'' are here reduced, is this. Either Ham- 
mond's surprise was real or feigned. If real, he 
himself could not have been cognizant , if feigned, 
Ashbumham must have been ignorant^af Crom- 
well's supposed design. That either of these two 
was engaged in the plot, has not been made to 
appear : but that one of them could not have 
been so engaged, has been, as above, demon- 
strated. Equally evident it is from the parts 
respectively assigned to each, that both were alike 
essentially necessary to the very existence of this 
conspiracy. By the decoy-man without his duck, 
or by the decoy-duck without -hel- master, no 
wild fowl can be taken. In Ashburnham*s bring- 
ing of Hammond to Titchfield house there can 
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therefore have been no ^^ treachery^ And when- 
ever a wiser man, fally and duly apprized of all 
the perils, and fairly weighing all the difficulties, 
of his situation shall have pointed out some more 
^^ rational expedient ;'* then and not till then, will 
the charge of unpardonable " folly'' be esta- 
Wished.* Violent, in the extreme, as was Ash- 
bumham's ulterior ^* remedy ;" it was not more 
so, than the imminent danger for which it was 
^^ provided." And how was this danger incurred ? 
Was it not the king's own message, which Berkeley 
delivered word for word : aiwl was it not Berkeley^ s 
tmm preface, with which he ^^ opened the matter ?" 
For neither of these indiscretions can Ashbum- 
ham in any degree be held responsible. 

As the criminating depositions, which force 
extorts, or ingenuity elicits, from a reluctant 
witness, go further towards a conviction of the 
culprit's guilt, than the accusatoiy allegation 
spontaneously obtnided by a mercenary informer, 
or vindictive prosecutor; so the unintentional 
exculpation, which sparingly transpires from ^^ a 

* " If his political prudence was not sufficient to extricate 
^' him from so perilous a situation, he may be excused 5 since 
*' even after the event, when it is commonly easy to correct all 
** errors, one is at a loss to determine what conduct, in his cir- 
'' cumstances, could have maintained the authority of the crown, 
'* and preserved the fate of the nation." Such is Hume's just 
observation, when speaking generally of Charles's unhappy fate. 
Would the same be less just, if applied particularly to Ashbum- 
ham's situation, and conduct, at this juncture ? 

Hume has been already quoted for avowing that his judge- 
ment has been formed on Clarendon's narrative of this trans- 
action.- ' 
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*^ very avowed animosity^'' is a better test of inno- 
eence5 than the lavished warranty of an ill-dis* 
guised self-interest, or suspected fellow4eeling. 

They, who read Berkeley's Memoirs, need not 
Clarendon's averment, that it has been written in 
the spirit of *^ a very avowed animosity" against 
Ashbumham, and for the purpose of easting on 
him the whole blame, of which the writer would 
willingly exonerate himself. The feeling, and the 
design betray themselves in every page. Yet not 
superfluous alike is the noble Historian's declara- 
tion, that ^' in truth he believes^ the right honour- 
able memorialist, (as of a certcdnty he hnwvs the 
king) to have quitted Hampton Court, without 
any the least notion, surmise, or suspicion, that 
the Isle of Wight was the place of their imme- 
diate destination. How, and whence the chan- 
cellor's strange knowledge of this the king's 
strange ignorance was obtained, we are not told. 
" Certain it is," that it could only have been from 
a hearsay report ; which (not less " certain it is," 
nor less strange) seems never to have reached any 
other ears. But what gave rise to his belief, that 
Berkeley was no better informed on this point, no 
more apprised of this resolution, than even the 
king, is clearly ascertained. For this, as he says, 
sir John took care to publish. Adding moreover 
that he " knew nothing of the Isle of Wight, or of 
" the governor :" and that from first to last he had 
disapproved of the scheme. 

It cannot therefore have been to serve himself; 
for here he had no occasion for it : it cannot have 
been to favour his colleague ; for he never had 
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any inclination for it : it cannot have been to de* 
ceive the world ; for (as we are told of the lord 
Langdale) ^^ he had not any temptation to it,** 
that in the sequel of Berkeley's most circumstan* 
tial narrative are found proofs of Hammond's utter 
unfitness and incapacity to execute this supposed 
commission^ as undeniably convincing^ as those 
already aflforded^ that in point of fsuct, it never was 
confided to him. 

After having related^ that Hammond^ on being 
told what engagement was required of him by the 
king^ expressed his ^^ wish that his majesty had 
'^ reposed himself absolutely upon him^ because it 
** would have been much the better for both ;" 
Berkeley proceeds to say, that he returned for 
answer, that ^^ since we desired it, he would say ; 
^^ that, because he believed his majesty had made 
*^ choice of him, as a person of honour and honesty, 
*^ to lay this great trust upon ; therefore he would 
** not deceive his majesty's expectation." Which 
declaration not being deemed sufiiciently explicit, 
he added, that " he would ftirther say that, which 
'^ he was sure ought to content every reasonable 
'^ man ; which was, that he did believe his majesty 
^ relied on him, as on a person of honour and 
^^ honesty : and therefore he did engage himself 
^' to us to perform whatever could be expected 
*^ from a person of honour and honesty."* 

-* " The message/* from the king which Berkeley had^deli- 
^ vered word for word/' after some introductory gracious ex- 
pressions, having hecn, that " his majesty not to surprise him, 
" had thought fit to send us Wore to advertise him : and to 
*' desire his promise to protect his majesty and his servants to 
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Such was the answer, of which Hammond ehose^ 
that Asihbamham should be the bearer while 
Berkeley should remmn with him as a hostage* 
This ari*angement il^ no sooner Agreed to, than it 
is revei'sed. Berkeley is to go, and AshbumhMi 
is to stay. And at last the final determination is, 
that both are to go, and Hammond himself with 
them. 

Is it credible, is it possible, that With so " won- 

*' the best of hb power : btid if, it should happen, that he might 
** not be aUe to do it, theh the governor should oblige himself 
'^ to leave us in as good condition as he found us: that is suffer 
*' us to make our escape.** 

Hume justly observes — ** This promise, it is evident, would 
** have been a very slender security." For it was surely implied 
in the engagement to which Hatamond had pledged himsdf. 
But not equally jusi is the subsequent remark^*'^ Yet even with- 
'' out exacting it, Mhhumham imprudently if not treachercuiUf 
*' brought Hammond to Titchfield : '* Now admitting the possi- 
bility of Ashbumham*s having been both the most treacherous 
of knaves, and the most imprudent of fools, how could he have 
had the power, when in Carisbrook Castle, to " exact'* a pro- 
mise from the governor ? Who certainly might have detained 
both, as he insisted on dietaining one, of the king's two mes« 
sengers. Or else, suffering them to depart, i^prized as he waa 
by Berkeley, that " good King Charles was very near," he 
might, as Ashbumham says, '^ by sending spies have easily dis- 
*' covered the place of the king's concealment." Nor is it more 
correctly affirmed to have been a necessary consequence of 
Hammond's having been brought to Titehfidd, that ** the king 
'^ was obliged to put himself into his hands, and to attend him 
*' to Caridbrook Castle." The truth is, that his majesty's too 
great confidence, not less fatal than if it had been unbounded, 
had so far placed him in Hanunond's power, as nothing could 
ettricatehim, but a measure, which neither his sense of honour, 
nor his humanity, would suffer him to adopt, . 
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^' derful aa understao4mg in the natures and 
'' humours of men, and so great an experience in 
^^ ai^lying them ;** with such ^^ an admirable cir^ 
^^ cumspection and sagacity," that Cromwell from 
among so many ^^ of nearest trust with him/' and 
therefore best known to him, should have selected 
for his confidential and discretionary agent, on 
a momentous and critical occasion, ^^ a man of 
^^ such a feeble temper ;*' so irresolute and vacil- 
lating; so absurdly scrupulous, and conscienti- 
ously trifling. One, who for the paltry observance 
of a quibbling distinction between the words, and 
the sense, of an engagement; and more influenced 
by the letter, than the spirit of a pledge, would 
thus risk the loss of that prize, which he had been 
purposely sent to secure ; and hazard the failure 
of an enterprize at the very moment of its successful 
accomplishment? And moreover such a heedless, 
confiding simpleton, as spontaneously and uncon- 
ditionally to surrender himself, the " provided 
^^ gaoler,'* into the absolute power of his intended 
prisoner? 

It was not thus, that Joyce had executed a for* 
mer similar commission : nor that Harrison and 
Rainsborough, and Pride, and Ewer, and Cobbet, 
(all, as they 

should be^ made of sterner stuff/') 
have done credit to the choice of their employer ; 
and to the accuracy, with which lord Clarendon 
has delineated their employer's character. 

In reason equally incredible, and morally speak- 
ing alike impossible it is, that Cromwell should 
forcibly have despatched on such a service as this, 
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a tnore than reluctant agent. That such in truth 
Hammond was^ is ascertained on higher authori- 
lies than either Ashbumham*s Narrative, wherein 
we read of the former*s declared disapprobation of 
the king's treatment, when they casually met and 
conversed on the highway ; or than that part of 
Berkeley's Memoir now under consideration. It 
ififc is lord Clarendon himself who says '^ colonel Ham- 

Vol tL 

p. 203. " mond had, before the expiration of the treaty, writ 
** many letters to the parliament, to be discharged 
** from that government, and from the care of 
" the king's person ; and the officers of the army 
" seemed wonderfully offended with him for mak- 
'^ ing the demand ; and he got himself looked 
'^ upon as under a cloud.'* 

Of these many letters to parliament it may su^ 
fice to subjoin the following extracts from those 
of the earliest, and latest, dates, in order to show 
how much Hammond detested, deprecated, and 
deplored that office, which not Cromwell's choice, 
but in the first instance the king's confidence, and 
secondly that of the parliament had forced upon 
him. So also will that required corroboration be 
produced, without which Dr. Lingard declares 
the most authentic of historians not to be safely 
trusted. So too at least will be established one 
exception to M. Villemain's generally just remark; 
that " this portion of lord Clarendon's History is 
throughout at variance with all public Registers." 

*' To the earl of Manchester, &c. &c. 
'* But my lord I most humbly beg it of you, 
that I may be discharged from my employment : 
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'^ it being a burden insupportable for me. I have 
^^ entreated my lord of Denbigh to report my hum-^ 
^' ble desires to your lordships at large concern* 
'^ ing the same.*" 

Lords' Journals, 28th Dec. 1647. 

From the date of this letter it must have be^n 
written within six weeks from the time, when the 
burden insupportable had been first laid upon 
him by parliament. 

Omitting several other letters, in which the 
same request is earnestly repeated, the last dated 
the 20th of November, (when he quitted his go- 1648. 
vemment without having been formally released 
from it) concludes in the following words. 

" And if for a reward for my having faithfully 
*' and honestly discharged my trust, and for all 
^^ other hazard, labour and blood, which I have 
^* undergone and spent in your service, I may now 
" receive my discharge from a burden so much too 
^* heavy for me, I shall rest fully satisfied ; bless 
" my God ; and thank your lordships.** 

As soon as it was known that Cromwell had 
suppressed the mutiny of the agitators, Berkeley 
says: 

** And now Mr. Ashbumham and the governor 
*^ were frequent and fervent in private confe- 
*^ rences : and, as I have heard,* came to particu- 

* Berkeley not having mentioned from whom he heard this 
result of the frequent and fervent conferences hetween the go- 
vernor of the island and the groom of the hedchamber^ it may 
he a fsEdr surmise^ that this informant was no other than the 
same anonymous " gentleman of good worth and quality,*' with 
whom he afiterwards became acquainted in Holland. And from 
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^ lars of aecommodation for him^ in case of the 
^^ king's recovery : insomuch that the governor 
^^ seemed solicitous of nothing so much, as that 
" the army should resume its wonted discipline, 
" and clear themselves of their importunate and 
^^ impertinent adjutators. And therefore sent his 
^^ chaplain, -f* immediately to the army to conjure 
*^ them to make use of their success upon the ad- 
" jutators." 

" Two or three days after he moved earnestly, 
" that his majesty would send one of us three to 
*^ the army with colourable letters to the general; 
" but that he should write with confidence to 
" Cromwell and Ireton. To whom he would also 
" write : and did : conjuring them by th§ir en- 
" gagementy by their interest ^ by their honour and 
" their consciences j to come to a speedy close with 
*^ the king : and not to expose themselves still 
*' to the fantastic giddiness of the adjutators." 

When Berkeley arrived at the head*quarters, 
^^ there being a general meeting of the officers at 
'^ that moment*' he says, — ^' After an hour's wait- 
^^ ing I was admitted ; and after I had delivered 
" my compliment and letters to the general, I was 
^^ desired to withdraw : and having attended half 

whom he learnt (that^ which he never of himself could have sus- 
pected,) that Hammond had heen induced contrary to his origi- 
nal decision to detain Ashburaham, from a notion that the king 
would less readily dispense with his attendance and services than 
those of sir John. 

t *' To this end he sent one Mr. Troughton, his chaplain to 
" the army.*' 

Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 96. 
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^^ an hour I was called in. The general (Fairfex) 
" looked very severely upon me ; and after his 
^^ manner said, that they were the parliament's 
^^ army : and therefore could not say any thing to 
^^ his majesty's motion for peace : but must refer 
^^ those matters to theni, to whom they would send 
'^ his majesty's letter. I then looked about upon 
" Cromwell and Ireton : who saluted me very 
^^ coldly, and had their countenance quite change 
" ed towards me ; and shewed me Hammond's 
^^ letter, which I had delivered to them ; and 
^' smiled with much disdain upon it." 

As in truth well they might. For could aught 
but disdain and derision be excited in their minds 
by Hammond's thus obtesting the inviolable sanc- 
tity of their engagements; adjuring them by their 
^eme (^hmumr: and appealing to the dictates of 
their conscience? More especially with the con- 
comitant friendly hint, as to how they (Cromwell 
and Ireton ! I) might best promote their own inte- 
rests. 

Such having been the contents of this letter^ it 
may be Mrly presumed, that the most unequir 
vocal and convincing proof, ever given by Crom- 
well, of Hammond's being of " nearest trust" vrith 
him, was, the one, recorded by our noble histo- 
rian, when he advised the colonel to m^urry Miss 
Hampden, 

Numerous are the examples, which might be 
adduced to shew, that those, whom the world 
most thought, and who most thought themselves^ 
f^ of nearest trust with Cromwell" were only his 
greatest dupes. If he and Fair&tx had not been 
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<^ontemporaiies^ it never would have been demon- 
strated, how far dupery between man and man 
may be carried. We here find the sapient lord 
general so late as at the close of November 1647, 
still believing, that it is the parliament's army, 
which he is commanding. And though Ham- 
mond more enlightened by that *^ trinkling,** men- 
tioned by Mrs. Hutchinson to have been so suc- 
cessfully practised at Hampton-Court, could not 
have been in the same error and ignorance as to 
the army's incapacity to treat and to deliberate 
and to have an opinion, and will of its own, he 
felt, that such as it had been, and as it yet nomi- 
nally continued to be, such it ought still to have 
really been. For hitherto there had been no openly 
avowed rupture between the two discordant par- 
ties, however mutually jealous and distrustfol of 
each other. But so soon as he had found himself 
in a situation to verify by his own experience, that 
^^ no man can serve two masters,'* it is manifest 
^— that there was no hesitation on his part in mak- 
ing the option ; and in deciding that his obedience 
as a soldier, had merged in his allegiance as a 
subject. It is equally manifest, that this his pre- 
ference was soon known to each of the two rival 
powers : and that he as entirely obtained the con- 
fidence and good opinion of the parliament : as 
that he incurred the suspicion and ill-will of the 
army** 

* Subsequently^ and ere long, it was proved, that no ground- 
less jealousy had dictated that amendment, already notic^, ta 
the original form of his appointment as governor of the Isle of 
Wight : namdiy ; that he should be continued in that ofiioe» 
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To place beyond the reach of denial, cavil or 
doubt, each of these three points, all materially, 
if not equally, important, the evidences are so 
superfluously abundant, as that (a selection of 
them sufficing to convince) the reader's time and 
patience may be spared without detriment or risk 
to the cause here advocated. 

!**• If Hammond's fidelity to the trust reposed 
in him by the parliament be not as yet apparent 
enough from his immediate announcement of the 
king's unexpected presence in the Isle of Wight ; 
and from the other transcribed contents of his 
first letter; nor by the extracts already given 
from two of those " many letters," said by lord 
Clarendon to have been written in order to ob- 
tain his so much wished for dismissal and release, 
at the hands of those, whom alone he acknow- 
ledged as of competent authority to cancel that 
warrs^t, which they alone could have decreed; 
the deficiency is thus easily supplied. 

Sir Philip Warwick has given the following 
account. — ^^ I prayed his majesty's leave, that I 
^^ might utter my thoughts concerning his present 
^^ condition,^ in relation to his station in that 
^ place : and I told him, I understood the governor 
^^ usually prided himself in saying, that the person 
^^ of the king was put into his hands by the par- 
^^ liament : and that he would obey no directions 
*^ concerning the same but from the parliament.'* 

** until the lords and commons in parliament assembled shall 
'^ otherwise order :" instead of *^ quamdiu se bene gesserit :" 
and that no superfluous precaution had expressly absolved him 
from all military subordination saving to Fairfax alone« 
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Sir John Bowring, in confirmation of the above 
testimony relates^ that when Ewer came commis- 
sioned by Fairfax^ at the instigation of Cromwell, 
to supersede Hammond, that *^ he hewd the lattar 
^^ say, that he had the charge and care ol the 
^^ king's person by order of both houses of parUa- 
^^ ment," As to what he further said it may be 
best known by his own detailed statement in a 
letter, addressed to the speaker of the house of 
peers, dated Carisbrook Castle, Nov. 28. " My 
'^ lords. Colonel Ewer is come into this island. 
^^ At his coming I demanded of him to know 
^^ what instructions he had, and from whom : 
^^ because, though I held myself obliged to obey 
^^ the generaVs commands in gcnng to him, yet / 
See at page ^ had a trust up<m me from the parliament^ no way, 
suggested " €is I coficeivedy relating to the general, or army : 
ti^s^^f '^ which I must be faithful unto to the utmost oi 
^^!^^io(^^ my power. And that I ought not to give obe- 
Sir^*^*'^^ dience to any, save to the parliament alone, that 
^*ib^h^ ^^ ^^ enfnwferf me, and only had power so to do. 
serving his ^^ I further plainly told him, that, if he or any 

trust to the r j 9 y j 

armf." '^ Other should SO proceed to violate my instruc-- 
^^ tions from the parliament, whilst I continued so 
^^ in trust, I held myself bound in conscience, 
** honour, and duty, to oppose them to the utmost : 
^^ and accordingly, God assisting me, I was resolved 
*^ to do." Lords' Journals." 

2^. When in the house of commons Cromwell 
(as our noble Historian has affirmed) expatiating' 
on Hammond's honesty and integrity, more espe- 
cially vouched for his devotion to the will of par- 
liament, as beingiiuch as to preclude ^^ all jealcmsy 
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*^ ofifefe ?)einff corrupted by any one ;" (the party 
then. foMilng the f majority^ having six months 
earlier, aicKjcdingi to the same high authority; re- 
solved to cotemit^this. vouching eulogist to the 
Totrer; as the siire and^only means of laying the 
refractory and contumacious spirit/ which he had 
raised in the army; and . continued to foment :) . it 
is reasonable to expect^ that some excitement 
might have been produced oh nlinds, ^^not easily 
" jealous/* or prone to suspicion. But when it is 
further added that^— -'^ a// this relation" (its pancr 
gyrical peroration of ccHii-se included) wais " made 
^* with so unusual a gaiety, that all men coti- 
^^ eluded, that the king was where he wished he 
*^ should be:" how strange it is, that even " the 
^^ drowsy dull presbyterian humour" of the fasci- 
nated and spell-bound Fairfax himself should not 
have been roused Ifrom its baleful lethargy.* ' Yet 
however strange^ it is n«rt lesis true, that from this 
liixoment may be dated the apparent origin of th&t 
unbounded trust, and reliance, which the parlia- 
ment placed in Hammond ; and which terminated 
only in' the extinction of its own functions and 
power. 

The first proof was given in its continuing him in 
his government, together with further entrusting 

* ** The agitators^ whp were first formed by him (Cromwell) 
''to oppose the parliament^ and to resist the destructive doom of 
'' their disbanding^ and likewise to prevent any inconvenience, 
" or mischief^ that might result from the drowsy, dull presbyte- 
** nan humour of Fairfax -, who wished nothing that Cromwell 
" did, and yet contributed to bring it all to pass/* Clarendon's 
History, vol. v, p. 504. 

VOL. I. A a 
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to him absolutely^ the sole cmlody <A the royal 
prisoner. How gradually this oonfidoKse grew^ 
and tMs reliance strengtheniddy may be traced 
tibirough resblutronsy orders^ and votes, erf discre- 
tionary powers, ^ctepded; of stipendiary emolu- 
ments, augmented ; and of remunerative grants, 
perpetuated. To all which may be added the 
perhaps not less unequivocal, though certainly 
less acceptable, testimony of satis&cticm and ^ 
probation^ in the persevering nontcompliancc with 
his urgent solicitude, and reiterated sup^ealions, 
to be discharged from the ^^ intolerable biurden** 
of his detested offibe. • «> . 

. Whai the commissiottei^s wiere ab^uit to depart 
on their return to the paitianent, after having 
presented the finir bills, they iiequired> that H^m- 
tnoiid should be present at the reading of the 
king's answer* whiidi^ the earl of Den^bigb had 
refused to • carry back uiM^ned ; and persisited. in 
that requii^tion, notwithstanding his majesty's 
^^ obJ€ctions.^-*j-(Ludlow's Memoirs, p- 100.) 

This was surefy a mark of oonsideratioii, as well 
as of confidence. It occurred at the <aid of De- 
cember 1647 ; that is about six weeks after the 
king's arrival in the island*--^ 
^^ Commons' Joumaljs, 
Feb. 18, 1648." 

** Resolved — That it be wholly left to colonel 
^^ Robert Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight, 
^^ to appoint such persons, as shall attend the king; 
^^ not exceeding the number of thirty : and from 
^' time to time to place, or displace, such of them, 
'' Q& he shall think Jitr 
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" Commotis* Journal 15 N0V. 1647-'' 

f' The hearty thaaks of the bouse were ordered 
'^ to be returned ia the governor of the Isle of 
'^ Wight for his feifUEul service, and his pnadient 
'^ management of these matters/* 

Having thus shewn that Hammond's attacb- 
ment and devotion to the parliament w'^^re really 
such^.as in the house of commons Cromwell ha4 
perhaps unconsciously pronounced them to be; 
(that is, in probability not a little more that) he 
believed, and to a certainty incomparably more 
than he wished ;) so as in truth ^^ not to be cor- 
^^ rupt^d bp €Mff &(Mfy ;'*-*-4ind how much the 
parliam^t became more and more sensible, aad 
confident, of his fidelity and zeal; Inhere now fe- 
mains only by a few instances to redeem the ditd 
pledge ; that of proving how far he incurred the 
distrust and displeasure oi the army. 

3. That Hammond was noft viewed as among 
the brightest of his Jupiter's satellites long before 
^^ be bad got himself (as lord Clarendon s^ys) 
^^ looked upon as under a dlfoud^'' is discorverable 
once more in. the following extifaet of a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Jreton — ^^ We aire earnest with 
^^ Harrison to come over to thee for assistance in 
^* the way of advice 5 and I hope he will come/* 

As in these few words is comprised the sufficient 
proof, so in the comment on them will be found 
the brief abstract, and epitomized? aggregate, of 
all the foregoing arguments* For what purpose 
can our noble Historian's fact, or rather assum|)^ 
tion, of Hammond's having left the army, and 
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gone to the Isle of Wight a few days before the 
king's escape^ ^^ when there was no visible occa- 
*^ siori for it ;** have been coupled with that of his 
bdmig '^ of nearest trust with Cromwell f other 
than that^ which he. has so successfully effected^ of 
impressing the world with the same erroneous 
persuasion, entertained by the lord Holies, that 
Cromwell prevailed on the king to repair to that 
island^ because he had there ^^ provided him with 
" a gaoler," 

Were this however to be, as it safely might, ad- 
mitted, it cannot be denied on the other hand, 
that Cromwell must have despatched Hammond, 
either with, or without, instruction, how to exe- 
cute his commission. Supposing the affirmative 
of this proposition; it is not probable, that any 
form, or circumstances, under which the case 
might present itself,' could have been overlooked 
by that " admirable circumspection and sagacity** 
for which Cromwell was so much distinguished. 
But supposing the negative, such omission could 
only have proceeded from a thorough conviction, 
formed on ' approved experience,^ of Hammond*s 
judgement, ^ decision, and firmness ; that all in- 
structions how to conduct himself, even in a situ- 
ation so difficult and critical, were superfluous' 
and inexpedient. Now here* is proof, that Crom- 
well could neither have given him the requisite 
instructions for his conduct; nor credit for the 
possession of these requisite qualifications. If then 
the one of these two courses was essential towards 
his forming a hope of succeeding in this his pre- 
sumed enterprise, arid it be demonstrable, that he 
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pursued neither; the only natural conclusion is 
tiiat^ which from other premises has already been 
so often deduced ; namely^, that it never was: by 
any contrivance^ project^ or wish of his, that the 
king was detained a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle. 
Else why this earnest desire, and anxious hope, 
that Hammond might soon have Harrison's: ^^ as^ 
^^ sistance hy way of advice ?^ 

Then let the date of the letter be observed in 
which this earnest hope is expressed, Nov. 21st, 
1647. That is eight days after the die had been 
cast, and the main chance decided, by the king*s 
voluntary surrender of his person. 

What was in Ireton's opinion the advice, with 
which the governor stood most in need of being 
assisted, must have been such as the chosen coad^ 
jutor was best qualified to supply. And thus this 
erroneous notions entertained of Hammond's less 
conspicuous character may be rectified on the 
more notorious infamy of Harrison's. Hume has 
said of Ireton that ^^ he was a man who had grafted 
^^ the soldier oh the lawyer." If it be allowable 
here to draw a «bmilar metaphor from the same 
source, it may be ssud, that Harrison, by a more 
complex horticultural process, had inarched the 
soldier on the attorney's clerk ; previously budded 
on the butcher. Lord Clarendon's account of 
him is, that he " was the son of a butcher near Hist. 
^^Nantwich in Cheshire, and had been, bred upJ^^2i9^ 
^^ under a lawyer of good account in those parts." 
On which the lord chancellor, probably as being 
by professional experience better able than others 
to pronounce judgement on such causes and 
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efiectfl, obaerves,— ^^ whkh kind ,of eAwatmi in- 
'^ clines young men to more piide thaneny otii^r 
^ kindof breeding ; and disposQs then to be pmg-- 
'^ matical and inaokait»'''-^Bnt he has omUed> a^ 
unnecessarjr^ to indicate to what charaoteriiiticsi 
his earlier educidion was likely to incline, and 
his first breeding to dispose, amidfit habitually 
familiarizing scenes of ceaseless and remorseless 
slaughter. 

Notwithstanding Ireton's earnestness, it is pro- 
bable, that for some cause or other^ Harrison did 
not go over to the governor-gaoler's assistance. At 
least if he did, ^^ certain it is,'* that it was of no 
avail. Although heretofore Hammond had shewn 
himself to be one, on whom good counsel was not 
thrown away. From this letter alone may be 
therefore sufficiently ascertained the light, in 
which Hammond had been regarded by Crmn- 
well, before he '^ got himself to be looked upon 
^^ as under a cloud" by the army. And hence, 
once more, may be appreciated the reasonableness 
of the notion^ that the former was the gaoler pro- 
vided for the king by the latter. Since here it is 
evident^ that no sooner had the governor 1)een 
further constituted and appointed In/ theparHa- 
ment to the custody of it^s royal prisoner, than 
Cromwell, unable to displace^, or recall him, 
attempts virtually to supersede him by an asastant 
*^ in the way of admceJ* 

Herbert relates that *^ lieutenant colond Cobbet, 
'^ an officer in colonel Fortescue's regiment, (Joyce- 
" like) came unexpectedly to Newport with a com- 
^^ manded party of horse ; and in the first place 
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^^made enquiry for colonel Hammond's quarters 
^^ in the town : having orders to secure him* The 
^^ reason unknown : unless from An apprehension^ 
^^ the despotic agitators bad, that he was too much 
'* a courtier : which they approved not of. How- 
^^ beit, being premonished, he evttded Mm, though 
•^ very narrowly.'* 

The noble Historian having related, that ^^ there Hiiu 
*^ were many secret considts" among the officers of p°224^. 
the army, how to be rid of the king ; and *^ what 
^' to do with him ;" concerning which three differ- 
ent opinions were stoutly maintained : one of which 
wais *^ for the taking away his life by poison ; 
^ which would make least noise ; or, if that could 
^^ not be so easily contrived, by assassination ; for 
"w^hich there were hands enough ready to be 
" employed," observes, ^^ this party might proba- 
** bly have carried it, if Hammond could have 
" been wrought upon to have concurred ; but he 
^^ had yet too much conscience to expose himself 
^ to that infigitny; elnd without his privity and 
^^ connivance it could not be done." 

In what manner was effected their necessarily 
preliminary riddance of Hammond, after Gobbet's 
failure, has been fully detailed by sir J. Bowring : 
who concludes his Narrative thus : ^^ As soon as 
^ Ewer had got over from Cowes to Titchfield 
^^ with colonel Hammond, he dismounts him : 
^^ puts him into a hackney coach, brought thither 
*^ for that purpose ; and with a small guard sends 
" this great governor to Windsor Castle, a pri- 
*^ soner, and his horse back again into the island : 
" where colonel Hammond never returned." 
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It appears indeed from this dme^ if not from 
that of his having 1^ the army and retiring to 
his government/ that Hammond bade fitrewell 

'' to an quality^ 
** Fride^ pomp and drcumstanoe of glorious war." 

For Ludlow relates the conversation^ which he 
had with Cromwell ; who, with a view to the re- 
moval of that stem republican, wsus pressing liim 
to accept. the command of the cavalry in Ireland ; 
and, when pairing in review the several officers, 
who might be thought competent, in order to find 
some objection to each of them: (as for instance 
to *^ colonel Algernon Sidney, by reason of his 
'^ relation to some, who were in the king^s Jn- 
'^ terest D when he came to mention colonel 
'^ Hammond, his objection, I remember, was that 
^^by his late deportment, with relation to the 
^^ king, he had so disobliged the army, that he 
'^ apprehended he would not be acceptable to 
« them-"* 

It is now more than time to enable the reader 
to form his own judgement, as to the authenticity 
of those letters, already so often referred to, and 
quoted. Other passages of which it is become 

* That Hammond was never more employed in any military 
capacity is ascertained by the following notice of his death in 
Whitdock's Memorials. 

'' Oct. 24, 1654.-*-Colonel Hammond, one of the parUament^s 
'' commt«nofi€r<, died at Dublin.*' 

'' Nov. 2.r-*Colonel Hammond's fimeral solemnized at Dublin 
" with much state." 

This was surely a civil employment. So indeed was (as it 
has been heretofore contended) his government of the Isle of 
Wight. 
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es^edient more largely to transcribe. The docu- 
ment is of that importance^ that^ if sufficient proof, 
be adduced of its being such as it professes to be^ 
the results of its contacts may be to establish a 
case^ to which the incredulous will hardly demurs 
or the sceptical except. 

In the year 1766 were published " Letters be- 
^^ tween colonel Robert Hammond^ governor of 
" the Isle of Wight, and the committee of lorda 
^' and commons at Derby House, general Fair&x, 
^^ lieutenant-general Cromwell ; commissary-gene- 
'' ral Ireton," &c.* 

Of these letters the following account is given 
in the preface to them — ^' The papers now offered 
^^ to the public relate to so interesting an event in 
^^ the English history, not hitherto understood, 
^^ that no apology seems necessary for taking this 
'^ method of preserving authentic copies of them 
'^ from the like unfortunate accident, that con- 
^^ sumed the originals in the fire, which proved 
^^ fatal to a great number of other valuable manu- 
^^ scripts in the chambers of the honourable Mr. 
'^ Yorke in Lincoln's Inn, on the 27th of June 
« 1764.^ 

* To these inedited Letters is prefixed a reprint of John 
Ashbumham's letter published in 1648^ which will be given in 
the Appendix. And also the king's letter to sir Henry Vane^ the 
younger, together with the king's engagement to carry with 
him to the Scotch army none but his two nephews and Ash- 
bumham^ which being among the papers of sir £dward 
Nicholas has afforded to the venerable £ditor of them so very 
fair an opportunity of declaring his conviction^ that it is with 
great appearance of truths that Ashburnham has been suspected 
of treachery. 
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liie lapse of more than sixty years may render 
expedient for the satis&ction of most r^Etders of 
the pres^it day that information; which at the 
time of the pnblication would have been needless 
and superfluous. Nothing was then more gene- 
rally known and admitted^ than that^ if there was 
a man^ whose sagacity^ penetration and discern- 
ment no literary fraud or counterfeit^ could elude^ 
such was the eminently distinguished personage 
here named. Curious historical researches had 
always been amimg the chief amusements of His 
relaxation from the severer study^ and of his lei- 
sure from the toilsome practice of thiEit profession^ 
the highest honours of which he early attained. 

It is morally impossible to suppose^ that any 
one could have presumed^ unauthorized^ to take 
such a liberty with the name of Mr. Yorke, as 
this advertisement would have been; and still 
more so^ if it had not been strictly correct : more 
especially so, as at the time of the publication 
Mr. Yorke was not only living, but the king's 
attorney general. 

Moreover it is well ascertained, that the editor, 
though his name be not affixed to the work, was 
the reverend Dr. Birch: deservedly, as advanta- 
geously, known for many valuable contributions 
to English history and biography. He was a 
director of the Society of Antiquaries : one of the 
secretaries of the Royal Society, and a trustee of 
the British Museum. To which may be added 
{'^ though last not least" of importance in this 
ease,) that he had been patronized through life 
by the lord chancellor, and his son, the late lord 
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Hardwicke ; n^th whom> as well as his brother, 
Mr. Yorke, he was then tiving in hahits of strict 
intimacy. 

It is mofw for the readar to determine how £lr 
tUys docoment may be consideri^ as of sufficieat 
authority. Hie data from which the conclusioii 
is to be drawn^ are the following^ (as it is hoped,) 
well attested fiacts: 1st, that the (mgintil lett»s 
were in the possession of Mr. Yorket Qndly, that 
he would not hare retained them, if he had not 
considered them to be genuine : 3r<%, that no 
one was more competent to judge ni^hether they 
really were so, or not s 4thfy, that he must have 
authorized the publication of them : Sthlt/, that 
from the introductory notice, suffered to be pre- 
fixed to them, (more especially, as notwithistand- 
ing the great respectability of the editor, the 
publication was anonymous,) he must be deeded 
to have taken upon himself all responsibility of 
their having heea among the collected manu- 
scripts, which he considered most valuables and 
to have pledged himself to the world, that they 
were faithful transcripts of the original and 
genuine letters ; on the anthaiticity of which he 
entertained no doubt. 

" Budge quoth the fiend, budge not quoth con- 
science ;'* in a state of similar perplexity, and equal 
embarrassment to that of Lancelot, ^^^bb the gover- 
nor of the Isle of Wight, placed between^ mutually 
contradictory commands of Fairfax, ins^ntly to 
repair to the head quarters; and orders of the 
parliament, on no account to stir from hi^ post, 
when he received the following letter from Ireton. 
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It will be given at length uninterrupted by notes ; 
all observations being reserved for future consi- 
deration; in order that the reader may exercise 
his own unbiassed jiidgem^it^ as to whether it 
ihay be morally posidble, that Ireton should have 
thought it eiqpedient thus to lecture Hammond^ 
if the latter had really been, as lord Clarendon 
affirms^ " of nearest trust with Cromwell V' or if 
he had in truth been such^ as Rapin and Hume^ 
both on the noble Historian's authority^ have de- 
signated him to have been: the one^ ^^ as the 
'^ mere creature of Cromwell ;" the other as ^^ a 
" man entirely dependent on Cromwell." 

** Dear Robin, 

*^ Thou wilt receive herewith a letter from the 
" general : by which thou wilt see what tenderness 
" there is here towards thee, &c. &c. — Thou 
"lookest on thyself as a servant under trust; 
^^ and so both in honour and conscience obliged 
^^ to discharge that faithfully. And thus far thou 
^^ art in the right. But the only measure of that 
" discharge^ thoii takest to b^ the mere formal 
^^ observance of commands; and those carrying 
*^ but that name of power, from which thou appre- 
^^ hendest it was committed to thee. As to the 
" first part; the faithful discharge of the trust; 
" the Lord forbid that I should tempt thee firom 

it. Nay^ I will charge, and challenge it at thy 
" hands ; that, with all faithfulness and isingleness 
" of heart, as before the Lord, thou perform thy 
" trust to those persons, by whom, and to thoi^ 
" public ends and interests, for which, it was 
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^* committed to thee. But for these things^ I shall 
^ appeal to the witness of God in thy conscience^ 
^^* as follows. 

'' 1- For the persons trusting; whether thou 
**^ didst receive thy present place from the affections 
^* or trust of the formal parHament only ; even as 
^^ then it stood ; or whether of the general or 
^ army ? And whether, so for -as thou seemest to 
**^ have the formality by way of confifmuitwn from 
"^^ the parliament^ it were from any affection^ or 
^* trust of that sort or generation of men, which 
^^ now, through accident, bear the sway and name ? 
" Or whether from them, whose judgement and 
*^ affections are most opposite to the present pro- 
*^ ceedings there ? 

" 2. For the ends ; whether thou receivedst thy 
*^ trust in order to the ends now carried on by the 
•^^ prevailing party there ? Or whether in confidence 
*^ of thy faithfulness^ to some higher and more 
^* public ends? Whether for the king's and the 
^* present prevailing factions ; or for- the pvhlic 
f^ interest^ and the generality of honest men, that 
^^ have engaged for the same. 

^^ Upon the answer of thy conscience in these, 
^^ I propound farther; in case such persons as 
^^ neither did, nor would have committed any 
'^^ such trust unto thee, but only gaining since the 
"^ name of that power from which thou hadst the 
^* formal compliment of the trust, (and yet but 
'^ partly that,) shall require things destructive to, 
-^'ornot for the best advantage of, those public 
-^^ ends, for which really thou receivedst thy trust : 
^ and at the same. time. those, from whose afCec^ 
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^.1io9 and conlKleaee ifi thee thoa hadgt the 
^^ matter of tbj power and trusty sl^f^l desire a^iid 
'^ expect from thee other things necessarK for the 
^^ secorityi but really for better advaiktag^ of .those 
^^ public ei)^8y f^ wlfich thou wert trusted^ and 
^^ for the comniQn. b^efit aiyl interest of that 
^' pepple^ for w\iiffh all pretend their employments 
^^ and interests ;, in this cas^ I say I shall appeal 
^^ f;|rtber to thy conscience^ or best ingenuity^ to 
^^ detenniiie to which of these several persons^ and 
'^ acijording to whiqh commands and expectations^ 
^' thou art to exhibit and approve thy faithfulness 
'' i» the trust;* 

This very religious^ morale and edifying epistle 
concludes with hoping^ '^ that God hath better 
^^ endued dear Robin with truth and judgment in 
^^ the inner parts^ and more sense of his nghteous 
^^ judgmenti? appearing abroad in this age and 
'^ nation f and that he will not g^ve him up to 
^^ such delusion^ as to follow an air of honour and 
** mere form or shadow of faithfulness, to the ro- 
^^ jection or neglect of that, which is the reality 
'^ and substance of both.*^ 

The same solicitude that ^' dear Robin*' should 
rightly understand to whom his debt of gratitude 
was due ; and the same apprehension, lest he 
Sjhould misconceive himself under obligation to 
'^ the present prevailing faction>which nowthrough 
" accident bears the sway and name of the formal 
" parUament/* instead of to " those honest men, 
^^ whose judgment and affections are most (^po- 
*^ site to the present proceedings there/* are per- 
ceptible, though less ^Uyand pointedly expressed. 
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in a letter from Cromwell: t^earing the much 
earlier date of April 6th^ 1648. 
^^DearRolw . 

^' Your business is done in the hon«e : your ten 
^^ pounds by the week is made twenty pounfis*: 
^^ one thousand poiii»ds given yofu> and an order to 
^^ Mr* Lisle to draw vp an ordinance^ for five hun- 
^^ dred pounds per annum, to be settled upon you 
^^ and your heirs* This was done with smooth- 
^^ ness ; your fri^ds wpre not wanting. / know 
^^ thy burden : this is a^ addition to it. The Liord 
^^ direct and sustain tbee.** 

Yet honester men than Cromwell and Ireton 
never afl&rmed a more unquestionable truths thap 
they did^'in assuming to themselves the credit of 
H^^mmond's anointment. Most inadmissible^ as 
it ever nmst be: contended^ that the fact of Hanir 
mond*s having been married to John Hampden's 
daughter by CromwelFs advice is, even a. pre- 
sumptive proof of his having become, by Crom- 
well's contrivance, entrusted also witli the custody 
of the king's person, there cannot be a more satis- 
factory reason for his having been, through Crom^ 
well's influ^atial recommendation, appointed to 
the govemiQent of the Isle of Wight. The same 
tutelary, solicitude, which prompted him to con- 
sult the happiness of his orphan rel^itive by pro* 
viding her with a good husband, was not likely to 
overlook any of those secondary considerations, 
which are generally thought to enhance domestic 
comforts. Mrs. Hammond could not be made 
governess of the Isle of Wight. But the next 
thing to it, (perhaps indeed virtually, the self 
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same thing,) was the making of the colonel 
governor. 

Most fortunate it is, that the very letter of 
Fairfex to Hammond, announced by Ireton, as 
being despatched simultaneously with his own^ 
has been entered on the Journals : having been 
communicated to the house, inclosed in one from 
Hammond. The date of these two letters will be 
found to agree ; that of Fairfax, as having been 
first written, being the 21st of November, and 
from St. Albans : that of Ireton on the following 
day : the contents of both equally to tally ; and 
the very first paragraph of the former to elucidate 
the exordium of the latter ; shewing in what con- 
sisted the proof of that ^^ tenderness,** which there 
was at the head quarters for the governor of the 
Isle of Wight ; or rather for the king's gaoler. 
"Sir « St. Albans, Nov. 21st. 

" I received your letter of the 19th of this 
" instant : whereby I apprehend your great dissa- 
" tisfaction, trouble, and burden, both in relation 
" to your present employment, and some other 
" things, which hath occasioned your address to 
*^ the house. Therefore I desire you, before you 
" resolve quitting your trust even with all possible 
" speed to repair to me : because I have somewhat 
" to communicate to you of very public concem- 
" ment, &c. &c. I have herewith sent colonel 
" Ewer : the fittest person I could think of, to 
" take care of the island, till you return.** 

On the contents of this letter it may be observed 
Ist. that Hammond could not fail to be gratefully 
sensible of the tenderness of the general ; ^con- 
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trasted^ as it wdB^ with the obduracy of the parlia^ 
ment. The latter still unmoved by his rdterated 
supplications^ while the former is no sooner ap- 
prized of his wishes to quit his trusty than he 
^^ therefore" desires him to repair with all possible 
speed to St. Albans. 2ndly. Though it would 
now be as fruitless^ as it is needless^ to enquire or 
conjecture what might have been that '^ somewhat 
^^ of very public concernment which the com- 
msinder in chief had to communicate ; and which 
was perhaps more than his excellency himself 
knew : yet the motive for the dictated urgency of 
the requisition^ that he should appear at head 
quarters^ ^^ before he had resolved to quit his 
^^ trust'* is sufficiently msmifest and obvious. 

If at the ^^ many secret consults** among the 
officers of the army how to be rid of the king 
they were aware that the otherwise easy modes of 
disposing of him, either by poison or assassina- 
tion, were impracticable without " Hammond's 
« privity and connivance ;** which they could not 
obtain : they must have been sensible also that 
the gaoler's thus being ^^ too much of courtier** 
would be an equally insuperable obstacle to their 
carrying off his prisoner ; when they had finally 
resolved on the mockery of a public trial, and the 
reality of a public execution ; " before all Israel, 
" and before the sun,** Nor was this obstacle to 
their fell purpose to be removed by Hammond*s 
removal from his ever deplored and detested 
office. For if *^ by laboursome petition** he should 
^' at last have wrung** from parliament ^^ its slow 
*^ leave** to resign it, there could be no doubt, 

VOL. I. B b 
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that before he had been suffered to quit his sta^ 
tion^ his successor would not only have been 
appointed^ but already on the spot^ inducted and 
installed : so that there would not have been one 
hour of intervening vacancy. Neither could it 
have been less certain^ that this successor would 
have been one^ who needed not the plighted re- 
sponsibility of Cromwell to vouch for his devotion 
to the parliament being such^ as to preclude ^^ all 
"jealousy, that he might be corrupted by 8«iy 
" body" As little too could Cromwell and Ireton 
and the rest flatter themselves, that Hammond 
would be like Francis* " so valiant as to play the 
" coward with his indenture ; shew it a fair pair 
" of heels, and run from it :'* that until regularly 
relieved, he would desert his post. 

It was therefore necessary to have recourse to 
some expedient, or pretence to draw the actual 
governor from his government, for a few hours. 
This was found in that clause of Hammond's 
original appointment, in which the authority of 
the commander in chief had been expressly re-* 
served and confirmed. And to the successful 
accomplishment of this scheme, the respective 
characters of each were well calculated to afford 
every facility. It was easy to make Fairfax be- 
lieve, notwithstanding his real dutiful subjection 
to parliament, that the commander in chief had 
the right to summon colonel Hammond to appear 
at head quarters ; and consequently of appoint- 
ing ad interim a substitute. The same conscien- 
tious! scrupulosity, by which we have heretofore 
* Henry the Fourth, Part Ist 
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S6!en Hammond influenced in his preference of the 
letter, to the spirit of a law ; and of the words, to 
the sense, of an engagement, is perceptible in the 
despatch which he addressed to the speaker of 
the house of lords, enclosing that of Fairfax. la 
which he writes as follows. 

^^ The general having the authority of parlia- 
^^ ment for the commanding of all the forces of 
^^ the kingdom, and I having no positive instruc- 
" tions from parliament for my constant abode 
^^ here, &c. I resolved it my duty to give as speedy 
** obedience to it, as the duty I owe to your com- 
^^ mands and services would permit. The letter 
" being positive for my speedy repair to the gene- 
^^ ral, I resolved to take my journey to the head 
^^ quarters. Where I shall be ready to receive 
*^ your lordship's cpmmands, if they come before 
" my return, which I purpose God willing, shall 
" he the next hour after his excellency shall please 
^^ to dismiss me : if I do not before that time re- 
^^ ceive your lordships' discharge of my unhappy 
" employment ; which I again most humbly and 
" heartily beg of you." 

That lord Clarendon is correct in his averment 
of Hammond's having been married to Hampden's 
daughter by Cromwell's advice, the entire convic- 
tion has recently been declared: because the 
fact, as a cause, so satisfactorily accounts for the 
subsequent one which can hardly be doubted> that 
in Cromwell's exertion of his influence in parliar- 
ment originated Hammond's appointment to be 
governor of the Isle of Wight. Now those readers 
who may still retain most inflexibly the opinion^ 
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that this was but the preliminary measure to 
Cromweirs contrivance to obtain exclusively pos- 
session of the king's person^ must the more freely 
acquit the presbyterian majority^ (the lord Holies 
included) of all suspicion^ that when they thus 
appointed to the Isle of Wight the governor, they 
designedly ^^ provided the king with a gaoler." 
Between the two offices there was no natural con- 
nection or consequent relation. The one having 
most fortuitously and casually led to the other. 

When subsequently the two houses assigned to 
Hammond the sole custody of the royal captive, 
investing him with such extensively discretionary 
powers, as by necessary implication virtually ab- 
solved him from all intermediate controul, it is 
evident, that the clause in their former ordinance, 
subjecting the civil governor, as an officer of the 
army, to the military authority of the commander 
in chief (of whom, as lord Clarendon informs 
us, " the principal persons of the house of com- 
^^ mons had not the least jealousy** ; knowing him 
^^ to be a perfect presbyterian in his judgment,*^ 
must have escaped their recollection. Else some 
due precautionary enactments would have been 
passed in order to frustrate all attempts to sepa^ 
rate the keeper from his charge. It is equally 
evident that this oversight had not eluded the 
vigilance of Ireton. 

In an early part of this Vindication for the pur- 
pose of shewing how absolutely destitute of any 
military strength was the Isle of Wight, when the 
king first landed on it, extracts were given from 
two letters ; the one addressed by Fairfax to the 
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parliament : the other by Ireton to Hammond. It 
was then impossible to pass unnoticed not only 
the similarity of sentiments^ but such an identity 
of expressions^ as might excite suspicion^ that but 
one head^ although two hands^ had been employed 
on both. Even if the well known contrasted cha^ 
racters of the respective writers had not been 
alone sufficient to warrant the surmise. The same 
observation is equally applicable^ or rather una^ 
voidable^ in considering the two letters, bearing 
the same several signatures, now before us. And 
if on these occasions Ireton was his fitther-in-laVs 
right hand, it is very clear, that in this last in- 
stance it did not forget its cunning. 

In neither letter is mention made of captive, or 
prisoner : nothing to recall the gaoler or the gaol. 
On the contrary, it is distinctly specified, that 
Ewer has been sent to take charge of ^^ the island^ 
during Hammond's absence, as the fittest person 
that Fairfax (forsooth!) could think of.* Then 

^ It is probable that his excellency on this^ as indeed on 
most occasions^ was saved the trouble of much thinking. Certain 
it is^ that colonel Ewer had been thought of by others as the 
fittest person to present to the house of conmions^ only the day 
before Not. 20th> what lord Clarendon calls the large remon- 
strance of the council of officers held at St. Albans. In which it 
was'demanded^ that '' the person of the king might be pro- 
'' ceeded against in the way of justice : and the prince of Wales 
" and duke of York to surrender themselves^ or to be declared 
" traitors." 

In this choice therefore of his excellency's may rather be re- 
cognised Cromwell's " wonderful understanding in the nature 
'' and humouris of men^" and his '^ as great experience in apply- 
'' ing them/' than '' the dull drowsy presbyterian humour of 
*' Fairfiix." 
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liotwithstanding all that tenderness at head qxxat^ 
ters for dear Robin^ there is no apparent wish to 
seie hini there ; no discoverable intention to sum- 
mon him thither ; which might have alarmed the 
suspicion of the parliament's confidential agent> 
until it was made known by his own letter ho# 
anxiously he wished to be removed firom his em^- 
ployment ; aiid how fruitlessly he had long suppli- 
cated the parliament to grant that boon. 

Theii again the mysterious " somewhat of very 
*^ public concernment to be communicated" was 
as a pretext for the exercise of the commander in 
chiefs authority, and the colonel's obedience, 
equally well calculated for its intended purpose t 
whether Hammbnd should be aware of the sub- 
terfuge; or deceived by it. That he was suffi- 
ciently aware, and ready enough to avail himself 
of it, and that he took his cue from the letter 
written by Fairfax, but doubtless dictated by 
Ireton, is manifestly evident when in his own to 
the speaker he cites the clause in the ordinance of 
his original appointment, expressly subjecting 
him to the general's commands : and further when 
he very characteristically observes, that there is 
none, by which ^^ his constant abode" in the Isle 
of Wight is enjoined; 

'^ I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond.'* 

Thus was Hammond ^^ such in those moments" 
(the last of his public life) ^'^ as in all the past :" 
without any well defined principles of his own, or 
decided preference for those of others, desirous to 
recommend himself, not by turns alone, but at 
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once^ to all parties j king, parliament, and army : 
wishing to adopt discordant tenets, and endea- 
vouring to reconcile duties absolutely incompati- 
ble with each other. Scarcely seated in his 
government; (even while as Berkeley relatea 
making his bargain with Ashbumham in antici- 
pation of the king*s being restored,) as he wrote 
to the parliament, that he was holding at his sole 
disposal the captured sovereign, — and in other 
letters of nearly the same date, conjured Cromwell 
and Ireton by their engagement, by their interest, 
by their honour and by their conscience, to come 
to a speedy close with the king, — ^so now, with like 
consistency, he obeys the generaFs commands in 
hastening to the head-quarters ; and at the same 
time strives to frustrate the object of these com- 
mands, by refusing to surrender his charge to 
Ewer, and on the other hand, while actually be- 
traying the trust reposed in him by the parliament 
in quitting his post, he ostentatiously evinces his 
devotion, by appointing before his departure three 
commissioners of his own choice, ^^ for the safety 
^* of the island and care of the king*s person.** The 
second article of whose instructions being, that-r- 
*^ If any ' person whatever, under what pretence 
^^ soever, shall endeavour the removing the person 
" of the king out of this island, unless by direct 
*^ orders of parliament, that you resist, and to 
*^*^^our utmost oppose any such persons/' 

Our first personal, as it may be considered, ac- 
quaintance with Hammond (subsequently to a few 
introductory notices derived from lord Clarendon) 
was the accidental ^' meeting on the high road 
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^^ near Kingston T when he told Ashburnliain 
that ^^ he was going down to his government^ be- 
5^ cause he founds that tiie army was resolved to 
*' break all promises with the king ; and that, he 
^' would have nothing to do wit^i such perfidious 
*^ actions.*" And we next find him shortly after 
not less anxious to go Jrom his government^ be- 
cause of the ^' burden insupportablcj^'-^by which 
he was subjected to have much to do with similar 
perfidious actions. 

The same conscience too^ which before shrink- 
ing from the required ^^ engagement to leave the 
^^ king in as good a condition as when he found 
^^ him ; that is suffer him to make his escape^ if it 
'^ should so happen that he might not be able to 
^^ protect his majesty ;'' could volunteer the pledge 
*^ of honour" to perform whatever could be ex- 
pected from a person of " honour and honesty^ is 
here recognizable in the solemn promise to the 
king* (justly alarmed at Hammond's intended 
absence) *^ to return the very next day.** When 
he must have known that to return at all (which 
in fact he never did) depended not on his will or 
power : nay when he must have known moreover 

* Sir John Bowring whose facts notwithstanding the gossip- 
ing anility of his '' says I" and '^ says he** may he more safely 
relied on than certain others more magisterially and scholasti- 
cally propounded^ says — '' the king advised Hammond not to 
'' go with this gentleman (colonel Ewer) for he might justly 
^ excuse himself having the guard of his majesty in the island. 
" Says his majesty^ if you are taken away from the conmiand in 
'' the island hut for an hour^ I am ahsolved of my word to stay 
'' here an hour. Says his majesty I desire you not to go out of 
; " the island to the head quarters with this man.'* 
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this period^ sliort as it was^ to be no ^^ tempus 
^^ inane ;" bnt pregnant with the fataJify pf ages^ 
else why those particular and po$itive injunctions 
to his qommissioners nqt to suffer the king's 
removal? 
But then 

" Thou canst not say, I did if 

The conscientious abhorrer of " perfidious 
^^ actions'' could ^^ lay that flattering unction to 
" his soui;'* 

" 'Tis strange, 'tis passing strange/* 

that the man whom it was necessary for Ireton 
thus to reason with^ and exhort: for the arch- 
hypocrite himself thus to humour^ and cajole: 
and for both thus to trick and bamboozle^ should 
ever have been so authoritatively pronounced^ 
and so obsequiously believed, to have been ^^ of 
^^ nearest trust with Cromwell :**-— to have been 
" entirely dependant on Cromwell :** — ^to have been 
^^ the mere creature of Cromwell," 

It appears on the Journals, that on the receipt 
of Hammond's letter enclosing the one from 
Fairfax, the houses resolved — *^ That a letter be 
^^ sent to colonel Hamn^ond requiring him to stay 
^^ in the Isle of Wight and attend to his charge 

* Such was sir PhiL Warwick*s opinion. Who says:— 
^' Fairfax had been wrought upon, to give a warranty whereby 
'' colonel Hammond was commanded to give up the king's 
*' person to coL Ewer ; and Hammond pretended to go up to the 
'' two houses about this command^ that he ndght be absmt, 
" when the king was seized on" 
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*^ there, till the house take ferther order.** And 
another letter to the general, acquainting him with 
Ihe aforesaid order. 

But when parliament had been informed of 
Hammond^s having set out for the head-quarters, 
after having delegated to others his charge of the 
king's person, it was " ordered'* — " That a letter 
^^ be written to the general to acquaint him, that 
" his orders given to colonel Ewer are contrary to 
*^ the resolutions of the house ; and the instruc- 
^^ tions to colonel Hammond ; and to desire him 
^^ to recall the said order, and to command 
" colonel Hammond presently to return back to 
^ his charge." 

It appears, that Hammond had already left the 
Isle of Wight, before his receipt of the parlia^ 
ment's commands; which he acknowledges in a 
letter dated from Famham : wherein he declares 
his immediate obedience to them ; regretting, as 
usual, the failure of his " earnest entreaties to be 
*^ discharged from his unhappy employment." 
Afterwards in a postscript to the same, dated 
from Bagshot he notifies that he is " put under 
^* restraint."* 

* In this postscript there is somewhat to exdte su^idon. 
Sir John Bowring relates^ that '' no sooner had Ewer got Htfm- 
*' mond across the water to Titchfield, than he dismounts him« 
*' and sends his horse back into the island : puts him into a 
" hackney-coach brought for that purpose 5 and sends this great 
'* governor with a small guards a prisoner^ to Windsor." Now 
it must be admitted that^ as it was not incumbent on the great 
governor particularly to notice in his despatch this little indig- 
nity of the hackney coach^ so it was natural that he should wish 
to suppress it altogether. But that> after having been ^ put 
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It is one more extract from the same iHTalua- 
ble document^ which has been selected and re- 
served for the key-stone, to close and consolidate 
that arch, on the construction of which so much 
time and labour have been bestowed. 

The following passage is transcribed from a 
letter addressed by Cromwell to Hammond, bear- 
ing the date of November 25th, 1648. Conse- 
quently three days before the commencement of 
^^ dear RobinV transmigration from the state of 
gaoler at Carisbrook Castle to that of prisoner itt 
Windsor Castle. 

^* Because I find some trouble in your spirit 
" occasioned first not only by the continuance Of 

'' into it" at Titchfield, be should have travelled in it all the way 
to Bagshot^ beforef he discovered, that he also had been " put 
*' under restraint,** is neither natural or credible. 

On the occasion of Hammond's former trip to Titchfield, lord 
CHarendon. s^ya that '^ he having the command of the country, 
" could call in what help he would :*' which was in Hammond's 
own opinion even as Glendower could '^ calV in what ^^ spirits'* 
he would ^' from the vasty deep,'' and with like effect. For in his 
letter addressed to the speaker (and not to Cromwell) he declares 
himself to be so destitute of power, and of help too, that, on the 
king's desiring to be conducted to the Isle of Wight, nothing 
remained for him but submission to his majesty's commands. 
So in the present emergency the colonel still continued to be 
obstinately diffident and despairing as before, of his powers, 
though now infinitely extended : unless indeed '* planet-struck 
" and fascinated by Jupiter" like captain Bobadil, he had for- 
gotten ihat at his call the whok posse-comitatus might have 
been instantly raised. Thus far certain, at least it seems to be, 
that no hackney coach ever started fron^ Bow-street with a less 
clamorous fare for Newgate than the one, into which this great 
governor was put at Titchfield, and with a small guard packed 
off to Windsor. 
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^^ your sad and heavy burden^ as you call it^ upon 
^' you ; but by the dissatisfaction you take at the 
^^ ways of some good men; whom you love with 
^^ your hearty &c. &c* To the first, call not your 
" burden sad> nor heavy; If your fistther laid it 
^^ upon you he intended neither. He is the farther 
^^ of lights : from whom comes every good and 
^^ perfect gifl^ who of his own will begot us and 
^^ bade us count it all joy when such things befall 
" us. They being for the exercise of feith and 
^^ patience ; whereby in the end (James I.) we shall 
^* be made perfect.** 

^^ Dear Robin, our fleshly reasonings ensnare 
^^ us. These make us say heavy, sad, pleasant, 
^^ easy. fFas there not a little of this when Robert 
^^ Hammondy through dissatisfaction too^ desired 
^^ retirement from the army ; and thmght of quiet 
^ in the Isle of JVight ? Did not God find him 
^^out there? I believe he will never forget 
"this.*** 

Thus are two great and important truths se- 
curely established beyond the reach of contradic- 
tion, cavil, or doubt. The first is the clear 
convincing proof of Hammond's sincerity in the 
reason assigned to Ashbumham for quitting the 
army and going to his government. This is most 
satisfactory indeed. For those readers, who may 
have been so liberally candid as to give Ashbum- 
ham credit for veracity in his statement of their 
meeting on the high road near Kingston, may 
with good reason have suspected, that what ap- 

^ The entire letter^ as being curious in itself and the volume 
containing it scarce^ is given in the Appendix. 
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peared to him a casual and fortaitoiis accident, 
was really one of many preconcerted artifices. 
And surely, if the well known irony of 

^' Egregiaxn vero laudem et spoUa atnpla referti^^ 

'* Taque puerque tuus^ magnuin et memorabile nomen^ 

" Una dolo Divum si Foemina victa duorum est"— • 

be not less just, than sarcastic ; no great disgrace 
would attach on Ashbumham for having singly 
been outwitted by the combined deceptive talents 
of Cromwell and Ireton. 

But the second is even of still greater moment. 
Inasmuch as it proves to a certainty, that Crom- 
well knew at the time of Hammond's leaving the 
army and going to the Isle of Wight, ^^ when there 
^^ was no visible occasion to draw him thither/' 
that it was the result of his disgust on finding, 
that it ^^ was resolved to break all promises with 
^^ the king,*" and his determination ^^ to have no^ 
^^ thing to do with such perfidious actions.** 

Admitting then, more than can in fairness be 
required, even to the supposition, that Cromwell's 
^^ wonderful understanding in the natures and 
^^ humours of men** had been stultified in his esti- 
mate of an individual's, most intimately and fami- 
liarly known to him ; that his ^^ as great experi- 
^^ ence in applying them" had in this instance 
been worse than of no avail ; that ^^ his admirable 
^^ circumspection** had for once nodded ; and that 
his " sagacity** had been at fault ; the timely dis- 
covery of such error or inadvertency had here 
been made. After which, is it possible to believe, 
if his purpose had really been to insure to himself 
exclusively still more entire and absolute power 
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over the king's person than he possessed at Hamp^ 
ton Conrt, that he would not either have recom- 
mended to his royal victim some other asylum 
than the Isle of Wight : or else have provided 
him there with some other gaoler than colonel 
Hammond ? 

Hobbes's view therefore of CromwelPs policy is 
like the fundamental note^ on which the whole 
^hord is harmonized; 

** untune that string ^ 
'* And hark ! what discord follows ^ each thing meets 
^' In mere oppugaancy/' 

Here all facts^ in word or deed^ of long esta- 
blished notoriety, or of recently acquired anec- 
dote, unite in reciprocal confirmation. While 
^here — in the hypothesis of Clarendon and Holies, 
~every part is separately improbable, and the 
whole collectively impossible. 

Well then has the truly respectable and reve- 
rend editor of these letters said, that " they relate 
" to an interesting event in English history not 
^* hitherto fully understood." Well too may be 
applied to it the observation of Fontenelle, on a 
Snries vcry different subject: — *^ Non seulement nous 
5^n'avons pas de principes, qui menent auvrai; 
" mais nous en avons d'autres, qui s'accommodent 
*^ trfes bien avec le faux.'* For here the certain 
knowledge of well authenticated facts has not 
led to a right understanding of the mysterious 
transaction. 

On the contrary these, with most accommodat- 
ing pliancy ajid yielding ductility, have received 
their " form aijd pressure" from the inventive 
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fancy^ and plastic skill of envy^ hatred^ aiul matice y 
and all uncharitableness. 

Ashburnham in truth did that^ which a traitor 
might have done. Is Ashburnham therefore a 
traitor ? The having advised the king to seek his 
safety in the Isle of Wight^ and the haying brought 
Hammond to Titchfield^ might as links in a well 
riveted concatenation of circumstantial evidence^ 
powerfully contribute towards fixing a charge of 
grossest folly, or of vilest treachery. But> as mere 
abstract and insulated facts, they cannot in jus* 
tice, or in reason, be suffered to debase the intel- 
lectual, or to blast the moral character, of any 
man. Much less that of one, acknowledged by 
his enemy to have been, antecedently, and subse* 
quently, without reproach or suspicion* 



" Custodienda sit brevitas, si causa permittat t 
^^ alioquin praevaricatio est transire dicenda ; 
" praevaricatio etiam cursim et breviter attingere, 
^^ quae sint inculcatula, infigenda^ repetenda^ Nam 
^* plerisque longiore tractu vis quaedam etpondus 
'' accedit."— P/in. Epist. 20, lib. 1. 

The belief, that in the above cited passage the 
duty of an advocate has been correctly defined 
and prescribed, is the plea, which the writer of 
this Vindication submits in excuse for repetitions, 
which have necessarily been introduced in the 
several portions of this work ; and by which he 
hopes to be pardoned, if he further trespasses on 
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his Oder's patience^ not by a recapitulation of 
arguments^ on which he has already too much 
dilated^ but by a summary recall of thote facts^ 
on Which the verdict of guilty, or not gnilty, must 
be determined. 

If then it be true, as lord Clarendon avers, that 
1. ^ The king having pretended some indisposi- 
^* tion** escaped from Hampton Court on the 
evening of the 10th of Nov*.— 2. That « Berkeley 
^^ and Legge had only received orders to attend 
" with their horses, and had not the least intima- 
*^ tibn of his majesty's purpose what he intended 
'' to do;*--3. That '' the king had not resolved 
^ whither to go/'— 4, That ^* he never thought of 
^ going to the Isle of Wight.**— 5. That '' Ash- 
^^ bumham alone knew what they were to do.** — 
6. That *^ the king asked Ashbumham where the 
^^ ship lay.** — 7. That " Ashbumham after being 
" absent some time on the coast returned without 
^ any news of the ship,** and that ^^ on this the 
^^ king seemed troubled,** — 8. That in consequence 
of the disappointment ^^ the king resolved to go 
'' to Titchfield house.**— 9. That '' he there con- 
*^ suited with his three servants what he should 
" next do, since there was no ship ready.** — 10. 
That '' on this debate the Isle of Wight** (being 
then in sight) ^^ was for the first time recommended 
*^by Ashbumham.** — If one half of these particu- 
lars be trae, there is here more than abundant 
proof, that Ashbumham ^^ carried his royal master 
*^ to the Isle of Wight without his privity, upon 
*^ his own presumption :** which, " however well 
^ Intended, must be looked upon by all men, as 
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^^ such a tmnsc^idant crime^ as must derive torn 
^^ of ail compassion for the >roFSt> tjkat could have 
'^ befallen him." 

Bat if, in addition to all these 46cisiT6ly ctdmi^ 
nating details^ it bie true that — -ll. Ashbumham's 
NarratiiEe assigns ^^ no probable induoement^ thai 
^' pi'^vaited mtfa the king to unctebtake tiiat 
^^ jonrney.*?**^!^ That it offislns no admissdfoW @s>^ 
CUS6 for the^miM^ive of his bringing Hamdaond^ fc^ 
THtc^field house.— 13. That '' Hammond left.tte; 
^^ armjr but two or three days befcrfe the king's 
^* reiraove, and went to the Isle of Wight, when 
'^ there was no visible occasion to draw him thi- 
" ther." — 14. That " Ashburnham was not after- 
" wards called in question for being instrumental 
^^ in the king's going away."— 15. That " he lived 
" unquestioned long after in the sight of the par- 
^^ iiament, and in conversation with the officers of 
*^ the army, who had most deceived him." — 16. 
That *^ after the murder of the king, he com- 
" pounded at an easy rate." — 17. That ^^ he lived 
^^ at egse, and grew rich, for many years together, 
" without interruption." — 18. That " his remain-* 
" ing in England was upon his marriage." — If 
further it be 'true, that — 19. On account of ^^ his 
" great detestation of the Scots, he very earnestly 
" dissuaded the king" from the thought of enter- 
ing into any treaty with them. — ^And that, 20. ^^ he 
*^ did constantly deny, that he ever had any thought 
^^ of the Isle of Wight, when the king left Hamp- 
^^ ton Court" — ^Then indeed stands confessed, and 
conspicuous, an enormity as complicated as any 
in the foul pages of our English annals, or loath- 
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some registries of human depravity : — an ingrati- 
tude^ peculiarly such as Cicero has defined ; since 
treachery^ murder^ treason, itself are but ingre- 
dients in the monstrous compound. 

On the contrary, if the whole of this statement 
has been refuted ; if each particular fact^ assumed, 
has been disproved, and in some instances their 
very reva*se incontestibly established; then of 
him, who has promulgated a calumny of so ex- 
oeeding.deep a dye, nmy be said^ as by Vasari, in 
describing the practice of the too fastidious, and 
insatiate Leonardo da Vinci, ^' Che cercava neri, 
^^ che ombrassero, e fossero piu scuri degli altri 
^^neri." 
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NEQUID FALSI DICERE AUDEAT, NEQUID VEW 
NON AUDEAT/' 



It was necessary to the vindication of John Ash- 
bumham to shew that lord Clarendon in bis 
History has sometimes ^^ dared to say that, which 
^^ is not truer For the same purpose it is not 
necessary to point out other passages in his His- 
tory, where it is equally evident that he has ^^ not 
** dared to say that, which is truer Yet surely 
there can be no very unwarrantable liberty in 
animadverting on total suppressions, or partial 
concealments of more or less important facts by 
an historian, who strongly professes to commux4- 
cate without reserve that information, of which he 
is known to have been amply possessed. 

It is in the seventh volume of the History of 
the Rebellion and at page 357, where lord Cla- 
rendon speaking of the treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
immediately after having represented cardinal 
Mazarin as earnestly endeavouring to convince 
don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that 
^^ it was rather time for all catholics to unite to the 
^^ breaking the power and interest of the heretical 
^^ party, wherever it was, than to strengthen it 
*^ by restoring the king (of England) except he 
^ would become catholic,'' that he proceeds to say — 
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^^ and it is believed hy wise men^ that^ in that treaty^ 
*^ somewhat was agreed to the prejudice of the 
^^ protestant interest ; and that, in a short time^ 
^^ there would have been much done against it 
^^ both in France and Germany, if the measures 
^^they had there taken had not T)een shortly 
" broken ; chiefly by the surprising revolution in 
'' England." 

On the above passage bishop Kennet has made 
tlje following copiment under the title of '^ Secret 
" Intrigue in the Pyrenean treaty." — " The king's 
^^ negotiation in this treaty was kept a secret, but 
" there is too much suspicion of the intrigues of 
^^ it. My lord Clarendon would let fall no other 
^^ jintioiation of it, than what he gave in these 
^^ words : ^ It is believed by wise men, that in that 
*^ ^ treaty somewhat was agreed to the prejudice 
" * of the protestant interest.' Which could hardly 
^^ be l^ss than a promise of the king to establish, 
^^ or at least to tolerate popery in England ; and 
^^ to set the example of it in his own person ; upon 
" condition he should be restored to his crowiis 
^^ by the united powers of Prance and Spain. The 
" way of my lord Clarendon's introducing and 
^^ supporting this foresaid ^ belief of wise men' is 
^^ some key to understand the meaning of what he 
^^ intended to conceal 

'^ It is matter of fact that upon this peace be- 
" tween France and Spain both those crowns did 
'^ immediately begin to encourage and assist the 
^^ king with money and men, and advanced great 
^^ promises to him, which seems to have been 
" done upon the foot of secret articles. It is 
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^*' further certain that the earl of Bristol, who was 
" the king's companion and guide to the place of 
^^ this treaty, and sir Harry Bennet, who was the 
" prime agent for the king, did both of them turh 
^^ papists about this time, as if they did it upon a 
" compact then made. And there is a story to 
" confirm all, which I have reason to think true. 
^^Sir Harry Bennet was soon after seen to wait 
"upon the king from mass; at which sight the 
" lord Culpeper had so much indignation, that he 
" went up to Bennet and spoke to this effect, * I 
" ^ see what you are at. Is this the way to bring 
" ' our master home to his three kingdoms ? Well 
" ^ sir, if ever you and I live to see England toge- 
" ^ ther, I will have your head, or you shalLhave 
" * mine.* Which words struck such a terror, upon 
" sir- Harry Bennet that he never dared to ^selt 
" foot in. England till after the death of the lord 
"Culpeper; who met vHth a very abrupt death 
" within a few months of the king's return. When 
"he was taken out of the way, sir Harry Bennet 
" came to court, and soon arose into honours 
" and preferments, and was in disguise a meer 
" creature of the papists, and had the dying cou- 
^^ rage to take off that disguise." 

It is added in a note that " sir Allan Brodrick, 
" who. was with king Charles beyond sea at the 
'* time of his . first professing the • popish religion, 
" has been often heard to lament the burning of 
^^ his journals ; where the very day and circum- 
" stances of it were entered. And I am assured 
'^ that one of his present majesty's chaplains, 
" minister of the place where sir Allan died (Dr. 
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^^ Resborough) can give an account of his death- 
^^bed declaration of what he bad known in it. 
^' That it was done in the absence of the old lord 
" Culpeper, who knowing of it at his return, fell 
^^ into a great pas^on, and told the king he must 
" never expect to see England again, if it should 
^^ be known there."* 
Hist Lord Clarendon says that his majesty on quit- 

p.^aeS*' ting Fuentarabia was presented by don Lewis 
^^ with seven thousand gold pistoles, to defray the 
*^ expences of his journey," besides a *^ milium of 
" excuses" for not presenting him with more pis- 
toles : and assurances also, that ^^ he should find in 
^^ Flanders all necessary orders for his better ac- 
^^ comodation and carrying on his husinessr 

^^ So his majesty began his journey, and took 
^^ Paris in his way to visit the queen his mother, 
'^ with whom a good understanding was made upon 
'' removing all former mistakesr 

^^ The very civil treatment he had received from 
^^ don Lewis, with the good disposition he had left 
'^ the queen his mother in, very much revived and 
^^ refreshed the king's spirits." 

Why the king was on his return to Flanders to 
be better accommodated by the Spaniard than he 
had been before he set out from thence, to be pre- 
sent, when this treaty was concluded ; and why 
there was subsequently a good understanding aird 

* If this be true^ and there are no very obvious reasons to 
doubt it^ John Ashbumham's old friend must have been less 
indifferent to religion (at least as a politician) than king Charles 
the first, according to his noble Historian, conceived him 
to be. 
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d. good disposition established^ which certainly had 
not antecedently subsisted between his majesty 
and his royal mother, lord Clarendon has not ex- 
plained ; vouching only for the facts. It is not 
unlikely that a satisfactory, or at least a plausi- 
ble, solution might have been found in sir Allan 
Brodrick's journals, if he had not burnt them: 
still however, notwithstanding this loss, the mys* 
teries seem happily to be not quite impenetrable. 

It is worthy of remark that among all the wise 
men^ who to a certainty entertained this belief, 
the very one, whom the right reverend Historian 
suspects of wishing to conceal the fact, should by 
others have been accused of revealing it. When 
the earl of Clarendon was impeached at the bar of 
the house of lords by the commons of England, 
the second article of the charge was: ^^ that he Life, 
^' had, in the hearing of many of his majesty's sub-p.V8"'90. 
*^ jects, falsely and maliciously said, that the king 
^' was in his heart a papist^ popishly affected, or 
^^ words to that effect." 

In his answer to it having first ^^ acknowledged 
'^ and magnified the great goodness of God Al- 
*^ mighty" in having ** infused into the hearts of his 
^^ enemies to lay such crimes to his charge as his 
** nature is most known to abhor,and which cannot 
^* only not be believed, but must be contradicted 
*^ by all men, who have been much in his company," 
he contends, that as " he might without vanity say, 
^^ that he had more than an ordinary part in the 
"framing and promoting that act of parliament, 
" that hath made those seditious discourses, of 
" the king's being a papist in his heart, or popishly 
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" affected^ so very penal as they are : and therefore 
" there would be need of an undoubted and un- 
" controulable evidence, that he had so soon run 
^ into that crime himself." 

Surely if such a plea as this may be adpiitted as 
satisfactory and conclusive it can only be, when 
advanced by one, not known to be in the habit of 
liberally conceding to himself those privileges, 
which he rigidly denies to others.* 

The extreme improbability, or rather the utter 
impossibility that he would ever have uttered 
such words as those ascribed to him, is further 
argued on the grounds that ^^ there was no man 
^^ then alive, who had had the honour to be so 

* The recent mention of Culpeper may perhaps have re- 
called the censure passed upon him for intending to keep the 
place of chancellor of the exchequer^ until he should get into 
quiet possemon of the rolls j although sir Edward Hyde retained 
it during the two years passed in Jersey as being of the prince's 
council ; the other two years of his extraordinary embassy to the 
court of Spain^ and further for three years more subsequent to 
his haying been appointed lord high chancellor. But it may be 
necessary to remind the reader that aware of the king's reso- 
Life,Tol.ii. lution '' to retain all the monies, which by forfeiture of lands in 
^' ' * ** Ireland, or otherwise, might come into his majesty's power -, 
** to the end that he might be able to gratify those of the Irish 
'' nation, who had any thing of merit towards him, whenever 
" any of those grants" (at the recommendation of the earl of 
Orrery) " had been brought to the great seal of England, the 
" chancellor always stopped them.*' But that when he received 
notice of ^25,000. payable to himself out of the same fund and 
p. 94. by the same treasurer, he thought, that " there was nothing left 
" for him to do, but to make his humble acknowledgement to 
'* his majesty for his royal bounty, and to take care for the re- 
" ceiving and transmitting the iaoney, and not to doubt that he 
" might receive it very honestly,** 
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^^ many years about or near the person of the 
^^ king ; . • . . or who had held so many discourses 
" with his majesty concerning religion : no man^ 
^^ who knew so well, that when an almost total des- 
" pair possessed the spirits of most men of his own 
" religion, that he would recover his regality ; and 
^^ when the hopes, promises and assurances were 
^^ so pregnant, that he would suddenly recover it, 
" if he would change it,* with what christian cou- 
^^ rage his majesty repelled those assaults, and with 
^^ what pious contempt and indignation he resisted 
" and rejected these temptations.'' ! 1 ! 

But if it be difficult to agree with Kennet in 
his notion of Clarendon's intended concealment, 
it is not easy to contend for his design to be intel- 
ligibly communicative on this subject. The fact 
is that whether or not the most authentic, he is 
beyond all question the most enigmatical, of all 
historians. The occult designations, remote allu- 
sions, and mysterious hints, in which the hiero* 
graphic pages of Clarendonian history abound, 
must be of very limited avail to uninitiated readers 
not previously familiarized with the more impor* 
tant events, and more eminent characters of the 
period, in which its illustrious author flourished. 
The foregoing passage is one, and the following is 
another, of many instances which might here be 
adduced. 

Speaking of the time of the king's imprisonment 
in Carisbrook Castle lord Clarendon says — " It Hist. 
^^ was believed that his majesty might have made p. 191! 

* N. B. It the first — " his regality :" it the second — '' his 
*' religion." 
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^^ bis escape ; which most men who wished him 
^^ well thought in all respects ought to have been 
" attempted ; and before the treaty, he himself 
*^ was inclined to it, thinking any liberty prefer- 
" able to the restraint he had endured. But he 
" did receive some discouragement from pursuing 
" that purpose, which both diverted him from it, 
" and gave him great trouble of mind. It cannot 
" be imagined how wonderfully /ear/w/ some per^ 
^^ sons in France were that he should have made 
^^ his escape^ and the dread they had of his coming 
*' thither ; which, without doubt, was not from 
'^ want of tenderness of bis safety, but from the 
^^ apprehension they had, that the little respect 
*^ they would have shewn him there, would have 
^^ been a greater mortification to him than all he 
" could suffer from the closest imprisonment/' 

Of the many, whose curiosity has been satiated 
by the reading of lord Clarendon's History alone, 
it is probable that few have surmised, that by 
some persons, who were wonderfully fearful that 
the king should make his escape, and dreaded his 
coming to France, is meant the queen. 

In this last extract from the History of the 
Rebellion may be seen that its noble author's 
respectful good breeding was greatly undervalued 
in her majesty's estimate, thus recorded in his 
Life. 
Life, voL i. " There was a passage at that time, of which 
^' * " he (the chancellor) used to speak often, and 
^^ looked upon as a great honour to him. The 
*^ queen one day, amongst some of her ladies in 
*' whom she had most confidence, expressed some 
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" sharpness towards a lord of the king's council^ 
" whom she named no*; who, she said, always 
" gave her the fairest words, and promised her 
" every thing she desired, and had persuaded her 
" to affect somewhat that she had before no mind 
^^ to ; and yet she was well assured, that when the 
^^ same was proposed to the king on her behalf, 
^^ he was the only man who dissuaded the king 
*^ from granting it. Some of the ladies seemed 
'^ to have the curiosity to know who it was ; 
*^ which the queen would not tell : one of them, 
*^ who was known to have a friendship for him, 
^ said, she hoped it was not the chancellor ? to 
^' which her majesty replied with some quickness, 
^^ that she might be sure it was not he, who was 
^' so far from making promises, or giving fair 
" words, and flattering her, that she did verily 
*^ believe, that if he thought her to be a whore, he 
" would tell her of it ; which when that lady 
*' told him, he was not displeased with the tes- 
" timony." 

If he had, it would have been a solitary excep- 
tion to a general rule. In four several instances 
at least, it has been already evident that the 
chancellor was never less displeased than when 
he was thought to be very different from that, 
which he really was. 

11. 

All, who have read the Life of the earl of Cla- 
rendon written by himself, must remember how 
he was " tortured e'en to madness" (for so he was 
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in the opinion of the king, and of his friends, 
Ormond and Southampton) on being told of his 
daughter's clandestine marriage with the duke of 
Life, vol. i. York. He declared that " he had much rather 
^' " his daughter should be the duke's whore than 

" his wife :* in the former case nobody could 
" blame him for the resolution he had taken, to 
'^ turn her out of his house, as a strumpet, to i^hift 
^^ for herself; for he was not obliged to keep a 
" whore for the greatest prince alive ; and that 
'^ the indignity to himself he would submit to the 
" good pleasure of God. But if there were any 
" reason to suspect the other, he was ready to give 
^^ a positive judgement, in which he hoped their 
" lordships would concur with him ; that the king 
, ^^ should immediately cause the woman to be sent 
" to the Tower, and to be cast into a dungeon, 
^' under so strict a guard, that no person living 
^^ should be admitted to come to her ; and then 
^' that an act of parliament should be immediately 
^^ passed for the cutting olF her head, to which he 

* Precisely the same mistake as poor Nan Hyde*s was afiter- 
wards made by poor Polly Peachem -, who, '' alack and a well 
a day'* being in a similar awkward predicament, tells her papa. 
When he kiss*d me so sweetly he press'd, 

'Twas so sweet that I must have complied. 
So I thought it both safest and best 
To marry for fear you should chide. 
When to her great surprize she finds that the very step, which 
she had taken for fear of being chided, is the only one abso- 
lutely unpardonable 5 while on the contrary that, which she 
erroneously conceived to be the great offence of all, she further 
finds Mr. Peachem prepared to treat with stoic apathy, and to 
endure with christian resignation. ^ 
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" would not only give his consent^ but would 
" very willingly be the first man that should 
" propose it."* 

This was in truth out-bruting Brutus himself ; 
for when the Roman patriot passed sentence of 
death on his sons^ they had been the first to Violate 
that oath^ which he, as consul, had induced the 
people to swear, never to restore the Tarquins. 
Now poor mistress Anne Hyde had broken no 
law ;— certainly none of nature ; nor, as it should 
seem, of the land ; because an " ex post facto" 
act of parliament was to be passed expressly for 
the cutting off of her head. This the chancellor 
himself could not do ; " sed quod potuit tameh," 
'^ he, as soon as he came to his house, sent his 
" wife to command his daughter to keep her 
^^ chamber, whereas before she had always been 
^' at dinner and supper. Which was all, that he 
^^ thought fit to do upon this first assault ; until 
" he had slept upon itj which he did" (but, as he 
adds), *^ very unquietly." Yet, ^^ though he had 
^ positively further commanded his daughter not 
^* to admit any visits, he discovered after, that 
" even in that time the duke found ways to come 
" to her, and stay whole nights with her, hy the 
" administration of those^ who were not suspected 
'^ by him, and who had the excuse that ^ they knew 
^^ * that they were married.^ " 

It is difficult to imagine what can have been 
lord Clarendon's inducement to publish this little 

* The comment annexed by the noble auto-biographer to this 
dedaration is—'* And whoever knew the man^ will believe that 
" he said all this very heartily/' 
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family secret^ unless it waJS by way of what the 
French call a caup^depatte, or, as we more coarsely 
term it, a fling at his venerable comitess. Where 
inuendo invites conjectures, civility forbids that 
they should be withheld. The surmise here 
hazarded may, at least as a rational possibility, 
obtam some countenance from an antecedent fact 
related by the noble auto-biogra]Aer with more 
than usual openness and candour. 

The question having been put on the motion of 
the princess of Orange that Mrs. Anne Hyde 
should be her royal highnesses maid of honour, H 
appears that lady Hyde, who was of that opinion, 
said — content : the chancellor, who was of the 
contrary opinion, said — ^not content : when, with- 
out dividing the house, it was decided that the 
contents had it. 

The whole transaction, given much at length, 
may be found at page 302 of the first volume of 
lord Clarendon's Life. But the conclusion, as 
being particulaiiy curious, is here transcribed. 

^' The chancellor, not in any degree converted, 
^^ but confounded with the gracious and frank 
" discourse of the princess royal, knew not what 
^^ more to say ; replied only, that he hoped her 
^^ highness would think better of what she itemed 
^^ to undervalue, and that he left his daughter to 
^^ be disposed of by her mother, who he knew 
^^ would be very unwilling to part with her ; upon 
^* which her highness answered, ^ TU warrant you, 
*' ^ my lady and I will agree upon the matter.' To 
" conclude this discourse, which, considering what 
" fell out afterwards, is not impertinent to be re- 
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^^ niembered ; he knew his wife had no inclination 
^* to have her daughter out of her own company : 
^^ and when he liad by letter informed her of all 
^^ that had passed^ he endeavoured to confirm her 
^ in that resolution : but when the princess^ after 
^^her return into Holland^ sent to her, and re- 
' ^^ newed her gracious offer^ she^ upon ccmsultation 
" with Dr. Morley, (who upon the old friendship 
^^ between the chancellor and hini^ chose in his 
^ banishment^ from die murder of the king, to 
^^ make his residence for the most part in hit 
^^ family, and was always perfectly kind to all his 
^^ interests,) beHeved it might prove for her daugh- 
^ ter's benefit, and writ to her husbandlier opinion^ 
*^ and that the doctor concurred in the same.'* 

^ The chancellor looked upon the matter itself^ 
^^and all the circumstances thereof, as having 
^^ some marks of divine Providence, which he 
^ would not resist, and so referred it whoUg to his 
^^ wife ; who when she had predented her daughter 
^ to the princess, came herself to reside With he^ 
'^ husband^ to his great comfort $ and whidi he 
^^ ooiild not have enjoyed if the other 8eparatk>ii 
^ had not been made ; and pmsibly that cousin 
? deration had the more easity disposed her td 
^ consent to the other. We have now set down 
^ all the passages and drcumstanceis which aceoniv 
^^ panied or attended that lady's first promotion to 
^^ the service of the princess royal ; which the ex*- 
^^ treme averseness in her Either and mother* from 

* And Mother ! The princess royal little thought how rash 
and hazardous was her warranty that my lady and she would 
agree upon the matter. 
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'^ embracing that opportunity^ and the unu8ual 
*^ grace and importunity from them who conferred 
^^ the honour being considered^ there may appear 
^* to mtoy an extraordihaty op^ation of Provi- 
^^ dence in giving the first rise to what afterwards 
'^ succeeded ; though of a nature so transcendent, 
^^ as cannot be thought to have any relation 

'' to it;' 

Thus according to lord Clarendon his daughter 
Mrs. Anne Hyde became a maid of honour as 
much by cKvine permissiony as his friend Dr. Morley 
was afterwards made a bishop. 

Nothing surely can be more satisfactory^ as 
well as edifying, than the whole of this clear and 
unreserved exposition, save only in so for as the 
result may leave readers in doubt whether most 
to admire the chancellor's piety, or his politeness. 
Since, no sooner had he recognised the tutelary 
interposition of that divine providence, which, as 
we are elsewhere told, never lost sight of him 
" even from his cradle," than he abstained from 
all further resistance to it, — ^^ and so referred it 
*^ wholly to his wife." When she, on being so ap- 
pealed to, umpired the point, contested between 
the chancellor and providence, in favor of the 
latter : whose share in this operation tripartite, as 
thus described, is indeed the only one, which to 
many may appear extrajordinary. Some indeed 
may possibly think that the more influential pro- 
vidence here was rather human, than divine. To 
those there will appear in the case itself nothing 
extraordinary: but much, which is so, in the rela- 
tion of it, and which is more so in the infei-ences 
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and reflections^ to which that relation is made to 
lead 

Next to the chancellor, but with a long interval, 
the person the most violently incensed on the^^^ ^^, 
occasion of the Duke of York's marriafi:e was theP-384,et 

^o sea. 

queen mother. " She had written a very sharp 
" letter to the duke full of indignation, that he 
*^ should have so low thoughts as to marry such a 
" woman : and she now sent the king word that she 
'^ was on her way to England to prevent with her 
^^ authority so great a stain and dishonour to the 
*^ crown ; and used many threats and passionate 
" expressions upon the subject. The chancellor 
^' sat unconcerned in all the rumours, which were 
" spread, that the queen was coming with a pur- 
^^ pose to complain to the parliament against the 
" chancellor, and to apply the highest remedies to 
" prevent so great a mischief. Her majesty ex- 
'^ pressed her indignation to the king and duke 
" with her natural passion from the time of their 
^' meeting ; and came to London with a full hope 
" to prevail to the utter overthrow of the chancel- 
" lor ; the king having without reply or debate 
'^ heard all they said of the other affair, and his 
^^ mother's bitterness against him. Afterwards 
^^ having come to know that the duke had made 
^^ a visit at the place she most abhorred, she brake 
" into great passion, and publicly declared, that 
^^ whenever that woman should be brought into 
" Whitehall by one door, her majesty would go out 
*^ of it by another, and never come into it again. 
^^ And the day being appointed for beginning her 
*' journey, every body thought, that the duke's 

VOL. I. D d 
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" affair was to be left in the state it was under the 
*^ renunciation and interdiction of a mother." 

" When on a sudden^ of which nobody then 
" knew the reason, her majesty's countenance and 
" discourse was chajiged. She treated the duke 
" with her usual kindness ; spake graciously of 
*^ the chancellor ; and said, she would be good 
*^ friends with him. The chancellor, very well 
^' acquainted with the arts of that court, whereof 
** dissimulation was the soul, did not believe that 
" those changes were real ; for which he saw no 
*^ reasonable motive ; until abbot Mountague 
" (who had so far complied with the fashion of 
" that court as not to converse with an enemy) 
" visited him with all openness ; and told him, 
" that this change in the queen had proceeded 
*' from a letter, she had newly received from the 
" cardinal ; in which he had plainly told her^ 
^' that she would not receive a good welcome in 
'^^ France, if she left her sons in her displeasure, 
'^^ and professed an animosity against those minis- 
" ters, who were most trusted by the king. And 
^* this, he said, was the reason of the sudden 
"change, that every body had observed; and 
" therefore that he (the chancellor) ought to be- 
" lieve the sincerity of it, and to perform that 
" part which might be expected from him, in 
*' compliance with the queen's inclinations to have 
" a good intelligence with him." 

" The chancellor had never looked upon the 
" abbot as his enemy, and gave credit to all he 
" saidy though he did little understand from what 
^^ fountain that good^will of the cardinal had pro- 
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^ ceeded, who had never been propitious to him. 
" He made all those professions of duty to the 
^' queen that became him, and how happy he 
" should think himself in her protection, which he 
^' had need of, and did with all humility implore ; 
'^ and that he would gladly cast himself at her 
" majesty's feet, when she would vouchsafe to 
'' admit it." 

Surely there were other circumstances as little 
to be understood by the chancellor as the fact of 
Mazarin's so suddenly and strangely becoming 
propitious to him. The object of the queen mo- 
ther's journey, previously to her undertaking it, 
was no secret at Paris, any more than in London ; 
her majesty having ^^ expressed her indignation 
^^ with her natural passion'^ Is it then credible, 
that Mazarin should have suffered her majesty to 
depart, ignorant of that, which only two months 
afterwards (for such was the duration of her visit 
to the English court) he '^ plainly told her," would 
on her return infallibly deprive her of a good wel- 
come in France ? Evelyn has attributed to another 
cause this sudden change in her majesty's coun- 
tenance and discourse. In his diary the following 
entry occurs : — ^^ 7th October, 1660. There dined 
^^ with me a French count, with sir George Tuke, 
^^ who came to take leave of me, being sent over* 
*' to the queen mother to break the marriage of 
^^ the duke with the daughter of chancellor Hyde. 
'' The queen mother would fedn have undone it, 

* It appears on the same satisfactory authority, that the 
queen arrived in England on the 3d of November, and set out on 
her return* on the 2d of January following. 
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^^ but it seems, matters were reconciled on great 
^* offers of the chancellor to befriend the queen^ who 
" was much in debt, and was now to have the 
" settlement of her affairs go through his hands." 
Of these two different solutions of one and the 
same mystery, the Abbot Mountague's may have 
been the true one; but in point of consistency 
it is not so readily admissible. That of Evelyn on 
the contrary may have been untrue ; but it cannot 
be rejected as in any wise inconsistent ; and more 
especially with the lord Chancellor's own account 
of what passed at the audience, which he had of 
the queen on the eve of her departure. When her 
majesty was graciously pleased to assure him that 
Life, ToLi." she had resolved to make a friendship with him, 
p. 403. ic g^jj^ hereafter to expect all the offces from him, 
^^ which her kindness should deserve. And he made 
" those professions of duty, which were due to 
^^ her ; and declared that he should always depend 
^^ upon her protection, as his most gracious mistress, 
'^ and pay all obedience to her commands. The 
" queen appeared well pleased, and said, she 
" should remain very confident of his affection ; 
^' and then opening a paper, that she had in her 
^^ hand, she recommended the despatch of some 
^^ things to him, which immediately related to her 
^^ own service and interest'^ 

III. 

So solemn an asseveration of veracity has seldom 
been prefixed to so fallacious an abuse of autho- 
rity, as by lord Clarendon in the following passage 
extracted from his History, containing the rela- 
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tion of an event, which he has more fufly stated 

in his Life with a similar grave and impressive in- volu. 

troduction. p- ^^• 

^^ I have been the longer and the more particu- Hist. 
^^ lar in this relation (of the interment of king P.V43!' 
^^ Charles I.) that I may from thence take occa- 
" sion to mention what fell out long after, and 
" which administered a subject of much discourse ; 
" in which, according to the several humours and 
^* fancies of men, they who were in nearest credit 
" and trust about the king underwent many very 
" severe censures and reproaches, not without re- 
" flection upon the king himself. 

^^ Upon the return of king Charles the second 
" with so much congratulation, and universal joy 
" of the people, above ten years after the murder 
^^ of his father, it was generally expected that the 
" body should be removed from that obscure 
" burial, and, with such ceremony as should be 
" thought fit, should be solemnly deposited with 
^^ his royal ancestors in king Harry the seventh's 
^^ chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
" And the king himself intended nothing more, 
^* and spoke often of it, as if it were only deferred 
^^ till some circumstances and ceremonies in the 
^^ doing it might be adjusted. But by degi'ees the, 
" discoursiB of it was diminished, as if it were 
" totally laid aside upon some reasons of state, 
^^ the ground whereof several men guessed at 
" according to their fancies, and thereupon cast 
" those reproaches upon the statesmen as they 
" thought reasonable, when the reasons, which 
" were suggested by their own imaginations did 
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^* not satisfy their understanding. For the satis- 
^^ faction and information of all men I choose in 
^^ this place to explain that matter; which, it may 
^^ he, is not known to many ; and at that time was 
" not, for many reasons, thought Jit to be published. 
*^ The duke of Richmond was dead before the 
" king returned ; the marquis of Hertford died 
*^ in a short time after, and was seldom out of his 
" lodging, after his majesty came to Whitehall : 
" the earl of Southampton and the earl of Lindsey 
*^ went to Windsor, and took with them such of 
^' their own servants as had attended them in that 
*^ service, and as many others, as they remembered 
** had been then present, and were still alive ; who 
" all amounted to a small number ; there being, 
*^ at the time of the interment, great strictness 
*^ used in admitting any to be present, whose 
" names were not included in the order, which 
^^ the lords had brought. In a word the confu- 
" sion they at that time observed to be in that 
'^ church, and the small alterations which were 
^^ begun to be made towards decency, so totally 
" perplexed their memories, that they could not 
^* satisfy themselves in what place or part of the 
" church the royal body was interred : yet where 
" any concurred upon this or that place, they 
^^ cauLsed the ground to be opened at a good dis- 
** tance, and, upon such inquiries, found no cause 
" to believe that they were near the place : and 
" upon their giving this account to the king the 
'^ thought of that remove was laid aside ; and the 
*^ reason communicated to very few, for the better 
" discountenancing farther inquiry. ^^ 
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On the concluding paragraph of this most 
strange explanatory relation Warburton has made 
the following observation—^^ the difficulty or im- 
^' possibility of finding the place, if the body were 
^^ there, is an idle story. The king who had re- 
^^ ceived a large sum from the parliament for the 
" solemnity of a public interment contented him- 
^^ self with a very superficial search, and pocketed 
" the money." 

It is probable that the right reverend commen- 
tator formed the opinion, which he here pro- 
nounces, as he is well warranted, simply from the 
internal evidence of the absurdity, which pervades 
the noble Historian's narrative, corroborated by 
his knowledge of the king's character ; since he 
could not have seen those documents, which of 
late years have entitled the whole ^^ story** to a 
stronger epithet than that of " idle.** 

Sir Thomas Herbert, the only one of the king's 
servants permitted to attend him to the scaffold, 
to whom with Mr. Mildmay authority was given 
to bury the royal corpse, expressly says in his 
Memoirs, that it was deposited " in a vault, where 
" two coffins were laid near one another, supposed 
^' to contain the bodies of king Henry VIH, and 
^' Queen Jane Seymour ; and that this vault was 
" under the middle of the choir, over against the 
^^ eleventh stall upon the sovereign's side^ And 
lord Clarendon himself says that " when the duke 
^^ of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, and the 
*^ earls of Southampton and Lindsey," who had 
been empowered to make choice of the place of 
burial, could not discover '^ where our princeis had 
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'^ used to be interred. At last there was a fellow 
" of the town, who undertook to tell them the 
" place, where there was a vault, in which king 
" Harry VIII. and Queen Jane Seymour were 
" interred. And as near that place as could con- 
*^ veniently be, they caused the grave to be." 

It is well known that these indications were 
sufficient to direct successfully the search made 
in the year 1813 by order of his present majesty, 
from Sir Henry Halford's very interesting account 
of the result. But admitting this " fellow of the 
" town" to have been the only inhabitant of 
Windsor, who knew where our princes had used 
to be interred, of which all the old officers, who 
had belonged to the chapel, were more especially 
ignorant : admitting too, that he, though alive in 
1648-9, might, as well as the duke of Richmond, 
have been dead before the restoration, there is 
good and unquestionable evidence that with him 
the secret was not lost. On the 26th February, 
1665-6, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys being then at Wind- 
sor, were, " among other curiosities in St. George's 
*^ chapel, shewn where the late king is buried T 
and that which proves that there was here none 
of those tricks proverbially played on travellers, 
or of those hoaxes, to which the curious are par- 
ticularly liable, it is added that ^^ there also lie 
" buried king Henry VIII. and my lady Seymour." 

Echard in his history says — " It was thought 
" that king Charles II. never sent to enquire after 
'^ the body." If ever an enquiry was made, it 
must have been much in the same way as lord 
Clarendon describes the search to have been made 
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on the spot : which was, that " where any con- 
" curred upon this or that place, they caused the 
*^ ground to be opened at a good distance^ and 
then " found no cause to believe that they were 
^' near the placed 

Thus the person incontestibly the best able to 
answer such enquiries, sir Thomas Herbert, was 
certainly never applied to. For he not only has 
given in his Memoirs the above-quoted informa- 
tion, but in a letter dated 3d Nov'. 1681, and 
addressed to sir William Dugdale, writes— 

" Honoured Sir, 

^^ I shall now give you all the satisfaction I can 
^^ as to the reality of his late majesty's burial in 
^^ his royal chapel at Windsor : of which, as I 
" perceive by your letter, his majesty is somewhat 
^^ doubtful : which scruples probably arise from 
'^ some misinformation." He afterwards says — 
^' upon the lords coming the next day king Henry 
"Vlllth's vault was opened by Nicholas Har- 
^* rison ; for which he had ten shillings : and five 
" shillings and sixpence to the widow Puddifat 
^^ and Isaac the sexton her man.'' And he con- 
cludes thus — '^ in this manuscript I now send you 
*^ I have in the margin named the inferior atten- 
" dants. I believe Mr. Firebrace, Mr. Dowset, 
" and Mr. Levet* know most of them.*' 

In Peck's Desiderata Curiosa p. 412 is given 
'^ a report from the committee touching the me- 

* The names of these three gentlemen frequently occur in the 
histories and memoirs of that time as employed near the king's 
person^ and much in his majesty's confidence. 
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" thod and attendance to be observed at the 
" funeral of the late king : reported by colonel 
" Harrison: dated Feb. 8th, 1648." 

The 1st article is — " that the body of the king 
" be buried at Windsor ; either in the quire, or 
^' rather in Henry VIIItKs chapel, if it may be." 

Art. 4. " That Mr. Herbert, Mildmay, Preston, 
^^ and Ducket, have money paid into their hands 
^^ upon account to be issued out for the charges of 
^' the burial." 

Art. 8. " That three servants be allowed to each 
^* nobleman, and not above two to others." 

Art. 9. " That the duke (of Richmond) be ac- 
*' quainted with the number allowed, and desired 
'^ to give in a list of their names, and servants, on 
.'^ Wednesday morning next." 

The items of this report agree in all particulars 
with the passages above transcribed from Her- 
bert's letter; and they fiirther warrant lord 
Clarendon's account, that " the royal corpse was 
" committed to four of those servants,* who had 
" been appointed to wait upon him during his 
^^ imprisonment, that they should convey the body 
^^ to Windsor. The duke of Richmond, the mar- 
" quis of Hertford, and the earls of Southampton 
" and Lindsey were not permitted to attend the 
" corpse out of the town, but were told that they 

* Of these four Herbert and Mildmay had been so appointed, 
when Legge and Ashbumham had been driven away -. and to 
them are to be added, as having been present at the funeral, 
Firebrace, Dowset and Levet, to each of whom, as not more 
than two servants were allowed, so probably not fewer were in 
attendance. 
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^^ should have timely notice that if they pleased 
" they might be at his interment." That '^ those 
*^ great men were not suffered to have above three 
" servants each ; that they had only obtained 
" leave to be present for they had no power to 
" prepare or do anything in it." 

Here then enough, more than enough, of proofs 
and arguments has been adduced to shew that 
Burnet has given a very inadequate notion of 
Clarendons devotion to his ungrateful sovereign 
(Charles the second) in saying, that " he had such 
" a regard to the king, that when places were dis- 
*^ posed of even otherwise than as he advised, yet 
*^ he would juLstify what the king did, and disparage 
" the pretensions of others, not without much 
^* scorn." For here we see that he could make 
still greater sacrifices than those of opinion ; even 
of that which some men have prized more than 
life itself. He must have known, that his royal 
master in such researches, however diligent and 
persevering, was no Mezentius ; who, as we are 
told, 

Mortua quia etiam jungebat corpora vivk: 

and that in his majesty's opinion money was much 
better spent on those, who were alive and merry, 
than on those, who were dead and buried. 

But when Warburton very truly says, that his 
majesty put into his own pocket the large sum 
from his parliament for a public re-interment, it 
is just to observe that in this no blame attaches 
on lord Clarendon, who died an exile in the year 
1674. Whqreas it appears in the journals of the 
house of commons, that it was not until the 30th 
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of January 1678, that the house voted the sum of 
70,000/. for " a solemn funeral of his late majesty, 
" and for a monument to the said prince of glori- 
^' ous memory," * After this we have seen in 
Herbert's letter to Dugdale, that his majesty even 
in 1681 ^^ still was somewhat doubtful of his 
*^ father s burial in the royal chapel at Windsor, 
^^ which scruples are thought to arise from misin- 
" formation/' Yet his majesty, three years before, 
had no scruples as to pocketing this money; but 
(like his some time chancellor) " doubted not that 
" he might receive it very honestly," although ex- 
pressly voted by parliament to be applied only to 
other and specificated purposes. 

* " Two months tax accor^ng to the present rate of taxes." 



Note. Readers are once more entreated to ob- 
serve that lord Clarendon, in these comments on 
his own text, is taxed with nothing, which he has 
not himself laid to his own charge : to which his 
friends alone have given publicity, and to which 
his foes could never otherwise have had access. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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